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THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Leon Lewis. 


———_——__——_. 
CHAPTER XXXIL 

LOVE RIPENING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

There is a time for love, or life were vile— 


A tedious circle of unjoyous days 
With senseless hurry fill’d, distasteful, wretched. 


THE musings of Mona, as she sat on the sea-shore, 
awaiting the return of her lover, were fraught with 
anxieties, but yet strangely pleasant. 

The manliness of Noel, his devotion to her, the 
heroism with which he had rescued her from Fear- 
nought, and all his noble qualities, as revealed in the 
‘course of the events we have recorded, had greatly 
augmented the love she had conceived for him, and 
rendered him the one centre of her existence. 

And so, as she sat on the lonely rocks, veiled by the 
dusky night, with the waves dashing at her feet, her 
veveries were of Noel, of a happy future with him, of 
‘the home she would share with him, and of all those 
glow. dreams that enter into the waking thoughts 
of a maiden expecting to soon be married. 

She thonght how loving and devoted she would be 
to him, how she would cheer and sustain him in all 
his afflictions, how she would share his toils and trou- 
bles, how they would solve the mystery of her birth, 
how they would search for her mother, and how lov- 
ingly and happily they would pass all their days— 
endeavouring to so use this earthly pilgrimage as to 
make it a fit commencement ef that better life which is 
to endure for ever! 

Oh! the golden dreams of maidenhood! Where are 
the feminine hearts that do not enjoy them, or that 
eannot leok back on memory’s tablets to them ? 

It mattered little to Mona that the shore was gleomy 
and silent, for he was near her, and wherever he might 
have been placed beside her, even had it been in the 
midst of a 
and beauty. 

While resolving that she would always assist him 
in every way possible, it occurred to her to look along 
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[THE WELCOME TO ROCK CLIFF CASTLE. ] 


the beach, to see if any boats were there, if any dwell- 
ings were near, and if any of the smugglers or their 
confederates were lurking in that vicinity, and she 
accordingly devoted a few minutes to this purpose. 

The only object of interest she found was a small 
row-boat, and this she took the liberty of placing near 
the spot where Noel had left her, so as to have it in 
readiness for any emergency that might be thrust 
upon her. 

The fight that followed between the coast-guard 
and the smugglers filled her with the liveliest anxiety 
for Noel’s safety, and her emotions grew every instant 
more and more intense, as she waited and watched 
for his coming. 

Fortunately, she had not long to wait, he having 
improved ‘an early opportunity of returning to her, 
as already narrated, and he was soon in her presence. 

“Oh, joy! you’ve come at last!” she murmured. 
“Tt is a great relief to see you!” 

“You have been anxious, then?” he responded. 
“T feared that you would be, and the theught has 
hastened my return to you.” 

“ What is the result of the fight ?” 

‘‘ The smugglers are beaten!” 

The young couple sat down upon the rocks, con- 
versing with each other, to wait for the end of the 
struggle. 

The victory was soon completed. 

The remainder of the smugglers were hunted down, 
captured, and taken to head-quarters, and the wounded 
removed. 

By this time shots were heard seaward—the shots 
fired by the revenue sloop at Fearnought’s schooner, 
as narrated, . 

“ There they are!” exclaimed Noel, joyfully ; “ the 
fugitives and their pursuers!” 

The lovers watched with breathless interest the 
display of rockets that followed. 

“ Yes, our whole fleet is there,” added Noel, as he 
marked these signals, ‘Our vessels have surrounded 
the smugglers that escaped, and they will be cap- 

ill fipd.a boat, love, and go off to my 
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your absence—the only one in this vicinity~and it is 
all ready for us!” 

She pointed it out to him. 

“Good—capital! ” he exclaimed, admiring her fore 
thought. “You have done nobly, and I am proud of 
you! What a valuable little wife you will be to me!” 

Mona tarilled at these hearty words of commenda- 

tion, as she led the way to the boat, seating herself 
in it. 
“It probably belongs to some fisherman dwelling 
near us,” said Noel. “ We will borrow it for an hour, 
and return it to himin the morning. I might take 
you to a little inn at the village, but terrible sights of 
the wounded would be thrust upon you, and you 
will be much more comfortable in the cabin of my 
schooner !” 

He pushed off the boat and sprang into it, and pulled 
seaward rapidly. 

“Keep a sharp look out for the fleet,” added 
Neel. ‘Where there are so many vessels,,we ought 
to encounter one of them without much trouble !” 

All eagerness and excitement, he continued to apply 
himself to the oars, and the boat sped on its way 
swiftly. A quarter of an hour or more was thus con- 
sumed. 

“Do you see anything of them?” he at length 
asked, resting on his oars. 

“No. I thought, a moment ago, that I heard cries 
further seaward, but I must have been mistaken !” 

They listened a moment, but heard nothing save 
the swashing of the waves. 

A feeling of impatience, if not of positive anxiety, 
arose in Noel’s mind, and he resumed his oars, rowing 
the boat more swiftly than he had done before. 
Several additional minutes were thus employed. 

“ Are there no signs of them yet?” he demanded, 
pausing to breathe. _ 

“ None, love. Alt is silent.” 

He mechanically resumed rowing. 

A few moments later, a couple of boats, both filled 
with men, became visible in the glcom ahead of him, 
ang a hoarse voice shouted : 

‘!W.. gee there 2.” 

Tt 7:3 The votes of Feamaght! 
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These were tne boats in Whicn he and nis men had 
pusned off from nis sinking schooner. 


The challenge startled the lovers, and Noel 
promptly changed his course, rowing away from his 
enemics. 

“ Answer,” continued the smuggler-chief, “ or we 


will fire upon you!’ 
Noel only rowed the harder, whispering to Mona 
to lie down in the boat. 


“ Let them have a volley,” added Fearnought, with 
acurse. “hey are enemies, no doubt, or they would 
know us!” 

The volley was given, but proved harmless. 

“Give them a chase,” commanded the smuggler- 
chief. “It may be Wynne and the girl!” 

Noel exerted himself to the utmost, and the two 
boats pursued him. He held his own well, how- 
ever, and even gained on the pursuers, their boats 
being too heavily laden for,speed, with the few oars 
they liad secured in their recent confusion. 


“Give them anofher shot!” Fearnought commanded, 
after a fow minutes had passed. “ We shall net be 
able to catch them unless we can wing them.” 

Another harmless volley whistled past the lovers. 

“Let them have a firal ball or two!” added the 
smuggler-chief. “We eamnot waste our time upon 
them. We shall have to leave them! ” 

Two or three additional shots were fired, one of 
which—a musket ball—struck one of Noel's oars, as he 
was pulling upon it, and it snapped like a pipe-stem. 

“ What has happened?” whispered Mona. 

“Hush!” 

He sprang to the stern of the boat, with his re- 
maining oar, aud commenced sculling with desperate 
vigour, determined not to be taken. Fortune favoured 
lim in this resolve, for the smugglers, not noticing 
the effect of their last fire, suddenly almndoned the 
pursuit, and bore away towards the shore. 

“Thank heaven! they’ve left us!” murmured 
Mona, when they were wo longer visite. “ Dear, 
dear Noel! you have again saved me!” 

Noel sat down beside her, panting with his emer- 
tions. 

At this instant another rocket ascended from ene 
of the vessels of the revenne ficet, not more than a 
mile distant, and the signal was soon answered by 
several consorts as before. 

“There they are,” said Noel. “ I svill scull the boa 
alongside of one of them!” 

He arose abruptly. 

“ Wait till you are rested,” suggeste@ Mona. 

‘* No, there is no time to Jose,” be answered, with 
an earnest gaze at a light which had become perma- 
yently visible on one of the revenue vessels. ‘The 
distance between us and them is already con- 
siderable! ” 

He again sculled the boat, occasionally fixing an 
inquiring glance upon the light. He became some- 
what agitated, at the second or third of these glances, 
and exerted himself very earnestly. As he continucd 
his efforts, his agitation increased. 

“Wedo not gain an inch,” he said, witha cold 
sweat pouring from his forehead. 

He continuea his efforts, but with such a des- 
pairing energy, such a nervous excitement, that his 
oar, which was evidently defective, suddenly broke 
in two in the middle, and the blade vanished among 
the billows. 

The cry of anguish and regret that escaped him 
startled his betrothed. 

“Ts it really gone? ” she asked. 

“Yes, and we are helpless!” 

He experienced an instant realisation of the con- 
sequences to which the loss exposed him, but Mona 
did not, and she responded: 

“Never mind. We are only a mile or two from the 
shore, and the tide » 

“That's it,” interrupted Noel, in tones of poignant 
anguish. “The tide will not take usashore. It is 
going out, and is every moment bearing us away from 
the land!” 

“Then we must make some of your vessels hear 
us,” said Mona. “ Perhaps we are quite near them!” 

The hint was enough for Noel, in his excited state 
of mind, and he called for help at the top of his voice 
—called long and loudly, but all to no purpose, no 
response being made to him. 

“They are too far off,” he said, with a sigh when 
he had shouted himself hoarse. “They have sailed 
away towards the Lancashire coast, while we have 
drifted westwardly!” 

A pause followed—such a pause as only a train of 
painful reflections ean produce. 

“There,” suddenly whispered Mona. “I hear 
voices near us. ‘The smugglers may bave heard your 
calls for assistance!” 

Noel listencd a moment intently, and then moved 
nearer to his betrothed. 

“Do not speak in a ond tone,” he whispered. 
“The smugglers have evidently overhear? -ne, and 


have returned tu look for as!” 














The voices were soon heard more distinctly, and 
the lovers exchanged glances, the maiden shrinking 
close to the side of her companion. 

“They are the smugglers,” Noel whispered to her, 
after a brief pause. “Our lives will not be worth a 
farthing if they see us! ” 

They prostrated themselves in the boat. 

A moment more, and the two boats reappeared near 
the lovers, and the identity of the men in them was 
revealed by their conversation and remarks. 

“T can swWear that the voice was Wynne's,” the 
smuggler-chief was heard saying, “and the girl is 
undoubtedly with him. We can’t delay long, with 
such a tide as this, but look sharp for them! ” 

For one brief moment the lovers were in imminent 
danger of being detected by their enemies, and then, 
as the space between the parties increased, the 
voices of the smugglers gradually died out im the 
distance. 

“A narrow escape!” said Mona, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘ Let what will happen to us, I feel that we 
have been favoured!” 


“Then I will not waste any time im idle self | 


reproaches,” rejoined Noel. “ You have a brave heart, 
Mona, and we will make the best of our disagreeable 
situation!” 

“ But what can we do?” 

“Nothing—nothing absolutely, @xcept to cherish 
our patience. The wind is light, and the sea quite 
smooth, and in these respects we hate no cause for 
complaint. The tide is taking us seaward at the 
rate of three or four knots an hour, but it will being 
us back when it changes. To sum up our p' 
we shall have-to pass the rest of night 
waless a vessel comes near us; but we shall 
a chance of being picked up in the more- 
ing. In the meantime, you will have courage and 
patience?” 


The maiden replied in terms at once cheerful and 
confiding, and Noel resumed : 

“ Tt is @ piece of good fortune that I have so much 
of Fearnought’s clothing with me. I will wrap you 
in a portion of it, and you must pass the remainder 
of the night in sleep! You must be very weary!” 

Mona admitted that she was tired and sleepy, but 
ay a will be lonely.” 

© to owever, ° 

“Oh, so!” was the se <1 aha bave 
a ony ayer aha be a eomfort to me to 
that you are acquiring the strength need. Sleep, 
therefore, and I will cover you Fith these coats.” 

The maiden complied, after a few affectionate ob- 
servations, and was soon in a sound slumber. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 
DRIFTING INTO A NEW SCENE. 


When desperate ills demand a speody cure, 
Distrust is cowardice, and prudence folly. 
Dr. Johnson. 

Tue boat containing the lovers drifted helplessly 
away upon the waters. 

The reflections of Captain Wynne, as he reviewed 
his situation, were painful and unpleasant. 

The wind was blowing from the east, and he knew 
that his return to the shore, by the next tide, was a 
very doubtful matter. 

For the present the wind was with the tide, but it 
would be against it in a few ‘hours, unless it should 
change, and it was evident that he would be carried 
much further from the coast with the wind at ebb 
tide than he could be brought back against it by the 
flood tide. 

In any case, he could not ‘hope for a speedy return 
to the shores now vanishing behind him. 

As he came to this conclusion, he looked linger- 
ingly at the lights displayed by his fleet, and at those 
showing the appreaches to Liverpool, as well as 
those defining the outlines of the adjacent coasts. 

Many consolations, however, were still left him. 

It was not a little thing that Mona had escaped 
from her persecutor, that she was so good and lovely, 
that she loved him eo tenderly, and that she was with 
him. Despite all the darkness of his situation, he 
still had cause for rejoicing. 

The lights gradually died out behind Noel, partly 
on account of the distance, and partly on account of a 
mist that came with the hours of the morning. 

His little boat tossed helplessly on the waves, drift- 
ing on and on with the tide. 

Hours of thoughtful silence thus passed. 

As daylight commenced breakingaround the couple, 
Mona awoke from her deep and refreshing s 
and looked up into the eyes that had so leng been fixed 
lovingly upon her. 

“How cruel I have been!” she exclaimed. “You 
have been watching me all this while, and have not 
slept any!” 

“ My vigil has been @ pleasant one,” he responded. 
“The sweetest sleep in the world cannot compare 
with it.” . 


“ And we are still drifting away from the land ?” 

“ [am not eertain whether we are or not. I think 
the tide is about changing, and that we are very 
nearly stationary-om the water !” 

“ Is the land visible ?” 

“TI cannot say. I am waiting for the full light 
of day before making any attempt to Jearn where we 
are! 

The maiden continued to regard him. with eyes full 
of affection, and with an expression of deep and peace- 
ful fecling on her features. 

**You have been very good to me,” she murmured, 
with half-averted face, “and I am very happy !” 

“And I also!” he responded, tenderly. 

Mona rejoined thoughtfully . 

“3 om said, dear Noel, that I am very happy. Per- 
haps Lam toohappy. Do you think yoy will always 
be as pleased with me as now ?” 

“ What could put such a doubt into your head, my 

?” asked Noel in surprise. 

“Why, I know thet your parents are rich and move 
in society. Iam only an untaught girl, and know 
nothing about high life. I couldn't receive grand 
company without blushes and awkwardness; I 
couldu’t preside at fashionable dinners; and I am 
pety manch afraid that you would soom grow ashamed 
of me! 

“ Ashamed of you, my beautiful! my darling !” ex- 
@laimed Noel, warmly. “Ah, you little know the 
reverent pride and love with which I regard you! 
Your purity and innocence, your quist self-possession 
and untaught grace, could not be improved by all the 
tutelage in the world. Besides, Fearnought asserted 
that you are not Maxley’s daughter, but of noble birth. 
Whether that assertion is trae or net, you will shine 
in fashionable society as well asim Your own home. 
And as you are, dear Mona, bave won my love, 


‘and I ghall mever wish in any respect !’” 
Mona fia under warm praise, and her little 
terown hand stole into Noel's firmtlasp as she said: 


“ You make me very happy, Noel. I care not what 
the world ote pe your love and 
wespect, Shall I portal what of a home I used 
to for our a 

Yes, do!” and Noel bent over her, so that he could 
watch ber earnest face, as she said: 

“Tt to @ 2 cottage home, where I could 
be my owa servant amd wait upon you. I would 
have plenty of flowers, if they were but wild 
vinlets, in go te our table should be the 

in the Ah! you laugh at me, dear 
oel! But Ido think that a nice table, spread with 
snowy china and shining glass, with nice things to 
eat, and happy, social faces around it, is worth a good 
deal ef thought. Such a tableis a sign of the highest 
civilization. The Hottentots, and that sort of people, 
don’t have them, but the English and French do. i 
have been so used to Mr. Maxley’s gruffness—I won't 
say my father’s—at table, that I am determined, when I 
have a home of my own, my table shall be a source of 
refined and social happiness!” 

“ You little epicure!” ejaculated Wynne, smiling. 

“Tam avery good housekeeper,” said Mona, in an 
earnest, bysiness manner that pleased her lover 
greatly, “and I have learned to cook a great many 
nice things om purpose for you. But I am very glad, 
after all, to find that you can afford to keep servants 
for me, for I shall want to read a good deal. I 
love to think of long, pleasant evenings in our 
own home, when the gay world is at balls and 
parties, when we shall sit by éur bright fire, and you 
shall read aloud while I sit by you and listen. Oh, 
won't it be delightful!” 

“Tt will, indeed,” returned Wynne, fondly. “I am 
glad that your mind is enlightened and aspiring, for I 
shall never let you soil your brown little hands with 
drudgery of any kind again. Your working days 
have gone for ever, Mona. Instead of waiting upon 
others, you have got someone to wait upon you. But 
the pleasant evenings at home, the reading and listen- 
ing, are all to be a blessed reality—thank heaven! 
And, Mona, darling, you shouldn't care whether the 
room that witnessed those pleasant evenings be in a 
cottage or a mansion. I like lange and lofty rooms, 
such as we shall have in our home. Do you think 
you can live without the cottage and work, if you 
have the nice table and pleasant evenings? ” 

Mona blushed and janghed, and said she thought 
she ceuld. 

“ And I hope you won't be having any more foolish 
fears about my being ashamed of you,” said Noel, smil- 
ing. “I suppose you want me to ask you if you 


won't be as of me and my, quarter-deck man- 
ners?” 

Mena thatshe wanted nothing of the kind, 
and they both laughed. 


‘ And now, if I have set your grave doubts at rest,” 
said Noel, “and if you'll promise not to be ashamed of 
me when you find your noble relatives, I'll take 
a look about us and see what I can do towards going 
ashore !” 
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Mona reassured him on those points on which he 
pretended to be in doubt, and he then arose and sur- 
ve the watery waste around them. 

o sail was visible. 

To the south there was a faint line on the horizon, 
which Noel thought was the peak of a mountain on 
the Welsh coast, but the haze in the sky prevented him 
from being certain about it. 

“Be that as it may,” he said, after a few observa- 
tions of the question, “ we are many miles from the 
shore. We must be twenty miles from Liverpool. The 
wind is still east. I think the tide is turning, but it 
will not take us shorewards very rapidly in the face 
of this breeze. As to the rest, we have nothing to 
eat or drink—not so much as a cup of fresh water!” 

He resumed his seat, with a mien expressive of deep 
sadness. 

“ For my part,” said Mona, I am neither hungry nor 
thirsty, and can pass the day very comfortably without 
either a breakfast or a dinner.” 

“Can you? Then I shall breathefreer. I have had 
very many bitter thoughts on the subject.” 

“Let us be hopeful and patient,” said Mona, seating 
herself beside him. “ The tide will take us back, or 
we shall be picked up, or something else will happen 
for our benefit. In the meantime, we can talk about 
ever so many things with each other, and forget all 
our troubles.” 

The cheerful and affectionate tone in which these 
words were spoken touched Noel, and caused him to 
fecl what a treasure—what a comfort and blessing the 
noble-hearted’ maiden would always be to him. 

“TI know not what I have done,” he said, “to de- 
serve the blessing that is mine—your love, darling, 
and your presence !” 

“ No doubt heaven has kept a better reckoning of 
your good deeds than you have,” Mona replied. 
“To me you are the embodiment of all goodness.” 

He knew, by a single glance into her clear eyes, that 
she had uttered the conviction of her soul, not a hol- 
low phrase of flattery, and he was thrilled and glad- 
dened by her words. _ 

“*My happiness is very great,” he remarked. “I 
can — hope and pray that it may always con- 
tinue!” 

“Tt will, if my wishes are fulfilled, dear Noel. I 
mean to be to you a source of constant happiness, the 
sharer of all your pleasures, the companion of all 
your trials. I mean to make our home the sweetest 
spot on earth to you, and I shall seek to enter evory 
day more and more into a oneness of heart and soul 
with you, and to become entirely and for ever your 
twin-spirit. The vows I have taken upon myself, the 
duties I count upon fulfilling, and the hopes by which I 
am animated—these are not the things of a day, but they 
are possessions which belong to eternity itself, and 
whicl, will grow more and more beautiful—more and 
more joy-giving—for ever and for ever!” 

The forenoon passed in such pleasant discourse that 
the lovers were scarcely conscious of their privationg. 
During this time the boat drifted to the east, but much 
more slowly than it had before drifted to the west- 
ward. Noel frequently scanned the surface of the 
water, in hopes of seeing @ sail, but he was forced to 
accept the conviction that he was too far from the 
shore to count upon help from the land, and not far 
enough seaward to fall in the way of sea-going vessels. 

The afternoon, in bringing a change of tide, 
brought a change of course to the boat, it being again 
drifted to the westward. This weary proceeding at 
length terminated, the tide undergoing another 
change, and the boat once more approached the land, 
favoured by a change in the direction of the wind, 
which shifted several points to the north. 

The whole day was finaly exhausted, and the sha- 
dows of night again deseended upon the waters. 

Despite the patience of the lovers, and the interest 
with which they had exchanged ideas, their hunger 
and thirst had at length become troublesome. 

Sunburnt, feverish through want of food and drink, 
and with a severe headache, Mona waited eagerly for 
the deliverance the change in the wind had promised, 
be 7 jolie’ atee ened with his. ee, Ka 
with a fragment of one of the seats, e boat 
towards the Welsh coast. ane 

Whole hours were thus consumed, and at length 
the boat, favoured by a further change in the wind, 
drew near to the land. 

“We near the shore at last!” exclaimed Mona, 
after keeping her eyes fixed several minutes upon 
some object on the land. “ We shall soon reach it!” 

Noel redoubled his efforts. 

Ere long the boat reached the shelter of the coast, 
where the tide was not so. much opposed to its pro- 
gress in the right direction, and in a few minutes 
more it reached the land. 

The joy of the voyagers was intenge. 

They sprang out upon the sands, with excited ex- 
clamations, and hearts full of thanksgiving. 

They had landed in a small bey of one of those 





rising high and abrupt, with jagged cliffs, and pre- 
senting on its front tangled thickets of trees and 
shrubs, many of which were dwarfed and stunted. 

No house was visible—no light. 

“ We have landed in a gloomy place,” observed 
Noel. “ We shall have to climb these cliffs, and go 
inland, before we can obtain food and shelter. Do you 
feel strong enough to walk, Mona ?” 

“Oh, yes! I feel very well indeed now that we are 
again on the shore.” 

Noel drew her arm within his own, and conducted 
her along a narrow path that wound away from the 
beach, passing under dense foliage, and over rocks 
and other obstructions, but gradually ascending 
higher and higher, till a point was reached high above 
the sea. 

At length the lovers halted, discovering a light 
shining through the darkness, from @ point, as it ap- 
peared, at no great distance from them. 

“T do not know what manner of men we are about 
to meet,” observed Noel, “and it is possible that we 
are exposing ourselves to new perils. As beggars 
cannot be choosers, however, so cannot we have any 
choice in this business, Weary and famished, we 
must proceed to this light, and take whatever conse- 
quences may follow!” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ROCK CLIFF CASTLE, 
Melancholy 
Sits on me, as a cloud along the sky, 
Which will not let the moonbeam through, nor yet 
Descend in rain, and end; but spreads itself 
"Twixt heaven and earth, like envy between man 
And man—an everlasting mist Byrc 3. 

On the northern coast of Wales, a few miles east of 
Great Orme’s Head, on acommanding cliff overlooking 
the sea, stood a grim old stone building that had evi- 
dently Leen once used for monastic purposes, but 
which in the course of generations had been converted 
into a family dwelling and appropriately named Rock 
Cliff Castle. 

It belonged to an English gentleman of excellent 
family, named Horace Wilburn. 

He had inherited it with a few surrounding acres 
from his father, who had left him little else, and 
hither he had brought his young wife many years 
before, and devoted himself to the task of cultivating 
his land. Here his only child, a son, was born, and 
here, too, his wife died. Themoney she had brought 
him was used for the benefit of her son, who was sent 
to English schools, and treated with as much indul- 
gence as if he were to be the heir of millions. 

This course had proved his ruin. 

He had squandered his own inheritance, had robbed 
his father of the money he had providently laid by for 
his old age; and finally, when no more money was to 
be got at home, he had disappeared. 

The spacious drawing-room of the castle presented 
a striking contrast to the severe and grim exterior of 
the building. 

The ceiling was frescoed in a high style of art, and 
the walls were hung with rare pictures in gilded 
frames. The floor was covered with a thick carpet, 
still beautiful, although it had lost its early freshness 
and vividness of colour. The diamond-framed win- 
dows were shaded by curtains of rich lace, yellow 
with age, and looped back by faded ribbons. The 
furniture was massive and richly carved, but the bro- 
cade-covered cushions to the chairs and couches were 
beginning to be dimmed by time and wear. The 
fire-place was immense, and worthy a palace, and 
in it glowed a pleasant fire, before which, on a rug, 
basked a large old house-dog. 

The only human occupant of the room was Mr. 
Wilburn himself—a noble-looking old man, who 
seemed absorbed in thought. He sat in a high-backed, 
gothic chair in front of the fire, with his slippered feet 
resting upon the polished fender. He had the aspect 
of one who bad seen much trouble and anxiety—as 
indeed he had, on account of his son’s disappearance 
and his own pinching poverty, but there was a look 
of conscious rectitude upon his countenance, as if his 
soul were undaunted under all his trials. 

For some time he sat there, giving way to bitter 
and melancholy thoughts, but at length he roused 
himself, and touched a bell upon the table beside 
him. 

Its silvery sound had hardly died away before the 
summons was answered by a grey-headed servitor, 
clad in faded livery, who entered the apartment and 
approached his master with an air of respectful fa- 
miliarity. 

“Light the candles, Thomas,” said Mr. Wilburn, 
“and then bring me a bowl of punch, for I feel 
chilly to-night. I’m getting old, and begin to feel the 
least change in the atmosphere!” 

“ Getting old!” exclaimed the servitor, as he lighted 
a twisted paper at tlie fire and proceeded to ignite the 





bold coasts for which Wales is remarkable, the shore 





family heir-loom. ‘Why, you're only fifty-two, sir, 
just in the prime of life,as I might say. It’s the wea- 
ther, and the damp walls of the castle that ails you, 
sir. If we could only have great fires in all the large 
rooms as we used to have, the dampness would soon be 
got rid of, and you would soon be as well as ever, 
sir!” 

“Perhaps so!” said Mr. Wilburn. “ But as long as 
I have my great trouble weighing upon me, I shall 
feel old. When my poor wife died, twenty years ago, 
I felt as if the springs of my life had dried up, but I 
lived for my son—my poor, wild, reckless boy! But 
since he has gone, I have nothing to live for—not 
a relative to soothe my declining days, no one to 
cherish——” 

* Don’t say so, sir,” said Thomas, brushing a tear 
from his eye with his jacket-sleeve. “You musn’t 
be down-hearted, for perhaps Master Horace isn’t 
dead, sir. I wouldn’t be surprised to see him walk 
in at ahy minute!” 

Mr. Wilburn shook his head sadly, while a look of 
pain momentarily concealed his features. 

“He must be dead,”“he said. ‘He has been gone 
five years, and from the day he left home we have 
never heard of or from him—except that he em- 
barked in a vessel to go pleasuring, and that the ves- 
sel he went in joined the smugglers. My boy was 
kified by the terrible Fearnought! I feel it! I know 
it!” 

“T can’t think so,” said Thomas, with assumed 
cheerfulness. “TI think it likely he went to foreign 
parts and is making money for you, sir. He knows 
how put to it we are for money, and how little we 
get off the land over and above enough to eat, and I 
shouldn’t wonder a vit if he was working to lay 
up money, so you can have things as you used 
wd when my lady was alive, or when he was a 

y ” 

A gleam of hope overspread Mr. Wilburn’s face, 
but it quickly fled, as he asked: 

“ But in that case,why do not we hear from him? 
He would write if he were alive—I know he would ! 
Reckless as Horace was, he would not have wil- 
lingly allowed me to suffer all these years. of 
anguish when a single line would have dispelled 
my grief !” 

“But he may have written,” suggested Thomas, 
hopefully, “and the letters may have miscarried. 
The mails are no way to be depended upon, sir. Or 
he may have sent money in a letter, and somebedy 
stole it. Depend upon it, sir, Master Horace is alive, 
and will walk in some day and surprise us all. Well, 
if he does,” he added, “ he'll find everything as he left 
it—at least pretty much so. Of course, we haven't 
so many servants, but the furniture is just as my 
lady used to have it more’n twenty years ago.” 

His servant's hopeful words served to dispel a little 
of Mr. Wilburn’s gloom, bnt still he sighed heavily, 
as he said: 

“You may be right, Thomas, and I hope aud pray 
you are, but I fear the worst !” 

“ You feel a little down to-night, because you want 
warming with a good bowl of punch,” observed the 
philosophic servitor. “That awful gale the other 
night that made the walls so damp, gave you a rheu- 
matiz, sir,and as soon as you can get that out of 
your bones, you'll feel more hopeful, sir !” 

Withdrawing, Thomas soon returned with a magni- 
ficent porcelain punch-bowl, well-filled with the 
cheering beverage, and placed it on the table beside 
his master. 

“ Sit down, Thomas, and drink with me,” said Mr. 
Wilburn. ‘You've made enough for a dozen men, 
and J dare say if I were to drink half of it I should 
feel as cheerful as you can wish!” 

He smiled as he spoke, and Thomas obeyed, taking 
a seat and helping his master and himself with a li- 
beral hand. 

It was pleasant to see the tie of affection that ex- 
isted between the gentleman and his ‘servant, but it 
was accounted for by the lonely and isolated life of 
Mr, Wilburn, by his uniform kindness and gentle- 
ness, although he never forgot that he was master, and 
by the many years that Thomas had faithfully served 
him. 

They drank in silence, as was their usual evening 
custom, but they had barely emptied their first tum- 
blers when they heard a loud knock at the outer door 
of the castle. 

“Who can it be?” cried the servitor, in some 
alarm, setting his glass down heavily. ‘ Who should 
come here in the evening? We haven't had a visitor 
in an age.” 

“Tt is probably a tramp,” answered Mr. Wilburn. 
“Go, fed see, Thomas. If it’s any one who wishes to 
see me, usher them in here!” 

‘Thomas hastened to obey, and was soon heard undo- 
ing the fastenings of the outer door. 

The next minute he returned, and said: 

“Tt’s a young lady and gentleman, sir, who wish to 





tall wax candles in their silver sconces—the latter a 






stay all night. They look tired out and——” 
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“Then don’t keep them waiting in the corridor 
Thomas. Send them in here by the fire!” said his 
master. 

Thomas again withdrew, and soon ushered the new- 
comers into the drawing-room. 

As the reader may have guessed, they were Mona 
and Capt. Wynne. 

Mr. Wilburn arose on their entrance, and scrutini 
them closely, while ha greeted them politely, an 
requested them to be seated. 

Mona was pale with fatigue, but she smiled plea- 
santly as she sank into the chair Thomas had recently 
occupied-and threw off her hood and cloak. 

Captain Wynne introduced himself and his com- 
panion, and was made acquainted with the name of 
his host. 

“You look very tired, both of you!” remarked Mr. 
Wilburn. “Have you come far to-day, captain?” 

“We have been drifting about on the water, at the 
mercy of the winds and the waves, for the last twenty- 
four hours,” responded our hero. “We came hither 
in a small boat, and seeing the lights shining from 
your castle-windows, made our way up the rocks to 
the castle.” 

“You must be hungry,” said Mr. Wilburn, quite 
satisfied that his guests were worthy of his attentions. 
‘You shall have supper soon! ” 

He touched the bell, and, on the appearance of 
Thomas, gave orders for a repast to be immediately 
got ready, and also ordered glasses to be brought. 

When they were placed on the table, he helped his 
guests to the hot punch, saying: 

“Don’t be afraid of it, Miss Maxley. It will do you 
good, and prevent any ill effects from your long ex- 
posure on the water.” 

Captain Wynne presented the glass to Mona, who 
drank it, and found that it did indeed help to dispel 
her weariness and exhaustion. 

“ Were you wrecked?” asked Mr. Wilburn, after a 
short silence. 

“No,” replied Captain Wynne, “we were not 
wrecked, but having no sail nor oars to our little boat 
we were carried hither and thither, finally. landing 
on your coast. We have just made our escape from 
the hands of the smuggler Fearnought——” 

“Fearnought!” cried Mr. Wilburn, with consider- 


ible agitation. ‘Can it be possible? You have just 
escaped from him?” 
“Jt is nearly twenty-four hours since we found our- 


sclves free,” returned our hero, wondering at his host’s 
excitement. “Do you know anything about Fear- 
nought?” 

“Too much!” sighed Mr. Wilburn. “ He wrecked 
my life by destroying my son’s! Oh, if I could stand 
face to face with him! ” 

“ He killed your son? ” said Wynne, sympathizingiy. 
“Was your son in the revenue service, sir? ” 

“No; but he left Wales on board a little vessel to 
take a pleasure voyage. We never saw him again, 
but we heard afterwards that some of the men who 
had been on that vessel, were captured by the revenue 
men, who found them in Fearnought’s service. The 
vessel itself got to be known as a free-trader. It was, 
of course, taken by the smugglers, and my poor boy 
was killed. Oh, if he had only been steady and staid 
at home! ” 

Captain Wynne looked grave, and regarded his host 
earnestly, Mr. Wilburn’s features having a familiar 
lovk to him. 

“How long ago did your son disappear?” he 
asked. 

“ Five years, or so,” replied Mr. Wilburn. 

At that moment our hero encountered on anxious 
glance from Mona, and he continued: 

“May I ask his age?” 

“He is about twenty-seren,” responded Mr. Wil- 
burn, “if he is living—but, alas, 1 know he is not! 
i try to deceive myself, captain, and think that he 
may have been spared, that he may yet return, when 
my reason assures me that I am childless!” 

He covered his eyes with his hands, and Captain 
Wynne leaned forward, whispering to his betrothed : 

“Did Fearnought tell you his real name, darling ?” 
Jona shook her head. 

1 cay he came of a poor, brt impoverished 
whispered her Jover. 

“Yes,” said Mona. “Can it be that you suspect— 
bat rou have scen the strange likeness ay 

Captain Wynne nodded significantly; and Mona 

wded Mr. Wilburn with a look of pityiog tender- 
n ss. 

* Your son may not have been killed, Mr. Wilburn,” 
ested our hero, after a pause. “Iam an officer 

ia the revenue service, and have considerable know- 

edge of thesmugglers, I see no reason why they 
ould kill him.” 











said 

“My poor boy was reekless and brave to a fault. 
Can you not see, captain, that if he got into that 
little vessel by mistake, when its occupauts were 





going to join the smugglers, that he would refuse to 
remain on board, and they would kill him, so that he 
might not betray them?” 

“ How did your son look? ” asked Wynne, thought- 


fully. 

Rach like me,” replied Mr. Wilburn, “ but his 
hair was as black as a coal, while mine is grey, and 
his eyes were intensely black. He was handsome in 
my eyes, captain.” 

Captain Wynne exchanged glances of intelligence 
with his betrothed, who leaned forward and whis- 


pered: 

“We will talk of this matter further!” 

At this juncture, supper was brought in for the 
young couple, and very tempting it was, and they 
did full justice to it, 

The repast over, Captain Wynne and Mona related 
their late adventures to their host, ard received his 
hearty sympathy. 

“You are safe here,” he said, when they had 
finished. “No Fearnought can come to Rock Cliff 
Castle, or find entrance here. In the morning, we 
will arrange your departure. If you wish to go by 
water, as of course you will, I have a boat which 
shall be at your service.” 

The young couple thanked him earnestly, and soon 
after Thomas was summoned to show them their 
chambers, which were off the same hall up-stairs, and 
they separated and retired to their respective apart- 
ments, where they soon fell asleep. 

(To be continued). 





“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


Mownpay, the 15th of March, came, and Goldsmith's 
friends, under the lead of Johnson, gathered about 
him—for dinner first, the theatre afterwards. The 
pocket-book contains no entry of the dining-place, but 
Northcote says it was the Shakespeare tavern, near 
the theatre. 

There were present Johnson and Stcevens, Edmund 
avd Richard Burke, Sir Joshua, Caleb Whitefoord, 
Sir Thomas Mills, Cumberland (who has left an inac- 
carate account of the scene), and some Scotchmen, 
prominent among them one Adam Drummond, an 
invaluable man for the first night of a comedy, being 
gifted with the most sonorous and contagious of 
laughs. 

The dinner was gay for every one but the poor 
author. Sir Joshua told Northcote that he observed 
the doctor hardly spoke a word, and was unable to 
get down a mouthful—in which, again, one seems 
to see the close and kindly observation of true friend- 
ship. 

At six the party betook themselves to the theatre, but 
Goldsmith had stolen away. He was found by a friend, 
between seven and eight, astray and anxious, in the 
Mall, and was drawn by him to the theatre, reach- 
ing the stage-door just at the first scene of the fifth 
act, where Mrs. Hardcastle, in her own garden, is per- 
suaded by Tony that she “is forty miles away on 
Crackskull Common.” 

Goldsmith heard’ a hiss as he came to the wing to 
Colman, who was standing there, divided, no doubt, 
between his delight as manager and his mortification 
as a prophet. When the author winced at the hiss, 
“Pooh!” said Colman, “don't be afraid of a squib, 
when we've been sitting these two hours on a barrel 
of gunpowder.” This was the parting shot of the 
baffled prophet of ill. 

The play had “ gone” with roars of laughter, from 
the sccond act onwards; the curtain came down to 
vociferous applause. The comedy ran to the end of 
the season, and still keeps its place as one of the most 
popular of our stock pieces. 

It is delightful to think of the warm shake of the 
hand and cordial congratulations that Sir Joshua had 
for Goldsmith that night. How he must have enjoyed 
the discomfiture of tlie actors who had declined their 
parts, and the manager who had prophesied failure. 
Never had Colman been so baited. Atthe club, round 
the dinner-table, in the newspapers, all were roasting 
him for his blindness as manager, and his blundering 
estimate as a judge of comedy. He ran away to Bath, 
but the fun followed him, and he had at last to entreat 
Goldsmith himself to take him off the rack.—“ Life and 
Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” By Charles Robert 
Leslie, R.A., and Tom Taylor, M.A. 





Tue STanpDARDs oF Leyctu AND Wercnut.—An 
official report relating to the standards of length and 
weight has been laid before the House of Lords en the 
motion of Lord Wrottesley. It appears that on exa- 
mination last year the national standards oflength and 
weight and their Parliamentary copies were found to 
be in perfectly good condition, except that it was ne- 
cessary to remove with great care from the standard 
of weight sone brown matter arising partly from the 
decomposition in a damp situation of the leather and 


glue of the case. The Standard Committee call atten- 
tion to the want of verification of the working stan- 
dards. The working standards of length and weight 
(the bullion standards excepted) have been in use 
since 1825, and the standards of ca y since 1834, 

and no comparison or re-verification of these stan- 
dards has sinco been made. In fact they have oever 
been compared at all with the present legal standards, 
these called in the Standard Act the Parliamentary 

standard. The committee think it absolutely ueces- 

sary for the creditable course of the office that ia 
place of continuing a subordinate and, apparently, an 

important appendage to a great office of state, it should 
be established as a substantive department, under the 
control of a chief officer, whose business should bo 
not only to execute the operations for comparing local 
standards which may be brought for verification, but 
also to watch the legislation and practice in our own 
country and the course followed in other countries, 
and to provide the standards and accompanying 
apparatus required for scientific The 
appointment of such an officer, under the title of War- 
den of the Standards, was recommended by the Stan- 
dard Committees of 1838 and 1843, and those com- 
mittees recommended that the parliamentary standards 
and the official copies be compared every ten years, 
and the Exchequer standards compared with the Par- 
liamentary standards every five years: but the recom- 
mendations did not obtain the attention of the supe- 
rior officers of the government. 


WorkPeorte in France,—A_ lock-out seemed 
likely to be the result of the strike among the work- 
women of the Government tobacco works at Bordeaux. 
A great number of the workwomen have already gone 
to work, the number being 600 at present in full 
labour. A notice was posted in the manufactory, a 
few days ago, announcing that orders had been re- 
ceived from Paris, if 500 workwomen would not join 
the works on that day, to shut the building up fora 
month. Later accounts state that 900 entered at 
once, and that the strike may be considered as ter- 
tminated. ‘ 

—_—_————— 


« LIFEBELTS FOR SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 


THe committee of the Royal National Lifeboat In- 
stitution have for several years been painfully im- 
pressed by the fact that, notwithstanding all the efforts 
made to rescue shipwrecked seamen by means of the 
numerous lifeboats and rocket and mortar establish- 
ments which now happily surround our coasts, there 
are yet several hundred sailors who annually perisb. 
on our shores, 

After a full consideration of the subject, and taking 
for their data the results of accidents to lifeboats, the 
crews of which have been provided with efficient life- 
belts, and to others which have not been so, the com- 
mitted have come to the conclusion that a large num- 
ber of the unfortunate men who are thus every year 
lost to their friends and their country, might be saved 
if they were invariably supplied with really efficient 
lifebelts. 

With a view to bring about éo desirable an end, the. 
committee of the National Lifeboat Institution have, 
in the first place, caused to be prepar@d an efficient. 
cork lifebelt, of so simple and inexpensive a character 
that its costliness, at all events, should be no barrier 
to its universal supply to our merchant seamen. 

Secondly, they have decided to make an appeal to 
the owners of all merchant vessels, but especially to 
those of the home and coasting trade, on behalf of the 
seamen who work their craft, and whose lives are 
risked in their service, and to implore them to provide 
their servants with this important means of safety. 

Thirdly, the committee have determined to under- 
take, at least for a time, the supply of lifebelts of tho 
description above referred to at cost’ price, with a view 
to bring about their general use on board our merchant 
ships. It is proposed to supply these belts in chests, 
containing the requisite number for every size of ves- 
sel, through the custom-houses and|shipping-offices at. 
the principal ports, to which sample chests will be at 
once forwarded. , ; 

The cost of each belt will be 4s., and the average 
cost of the chest to contain them will be 10s. A po- 
pular writer lately commenced a tale by asking c 
question, “Isa man’s life worth 10s. 6d.?” In now 
appealing to the owners of ships and employers of 
seamen, the committee would ask the ‘question, Is a 
man’s life worth 4s. 

Lest any shipowner should, without reference to 
amount of cost, think it is not his duty to provide his 
men with such a means of safety, it is suggested that, 
while he should provide in the first instanee the chest 
of belts as a part of the ship’s furniture, he should re- 
quire his master and crew to pay 6d. each man annu- 
ally, or 1d. each on short voyages, in consideration of 
being thus provided for, which amount would be a 
good interest on the*sum thas invested; and it is 
thought that it would rarely happen that men would 





decline to insure thefr lives at so trifling a cost. 
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It had at first occurred to the committee that the 
Lifeboat Institution might undertake the gratuitous 
supply of lifeboats to the crews of merchant vessels, 
but on further consideration the undertaking ap- 
peared so great as to likely to interfere with the pre- 
sent ample sphere of its operations on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom. It is hoped, however, that 
those immediately interested in the movement— namely, 
the owners of ships and fishing vessels, and the crews 
themselves—will so readily undertake its direction 
that there will be no need for the more direct action 
of the society. 

We may add that applications for chests of belts 
may be forwarded to the secretary of the National 
Lifeboat Institution, John Street, Adelphi, London, 
through the collectors of Customs and the shipping 
masters at the different ports of the United King- 
dom. 





KATE ILLSLEY’S LOVE. 


Back and forth upon the beach I walked restlessly, 
listening with an almost savage pleasure to the wild 
beating of the waves upon the shore. Lifting my eyes to 
look far out upon the waters, I saw huge waves rolling 
in with their great white crests of foam; and all my 
wild nature, already roused with hate and jealousy, 
was inflamed to a degree that was like insanity. Mad 
peals of laughter burst from my lips and mingled with 
the fierce surge of the angry ocean, as the billows 
broke with fury upon the sandsat my feet. In this 
hour, my whote being seemed bound by congenial ties 
to the grand wild waste of waters, and I bared my 
brew to the swift whirl of winds, with a feeling akin 
to joy, for my soul struggled within me, and lashed 
the frail casket inclosing it, even as the winds and 
waves were struggling together under the leaden 
clouds from which burst louds peals of thunder, while 
long lines of flame ran along the dusky masses, or 
parted them in twain. 

As the storm increased, I could feel the quick dashes 
of spray upon my brow, and would stretch forth my 
arms to meet the breakers, almost wishing that they 
might catch me within a resistiess embrace, and bear 
me away from the turmoil of life. I thought it would 
be sweet to be hushed to endless slumber, far down 
in the briny caverns of the Atlantic. 

There are times when the idea of death seems to 
fascinate us; and so it was with menow. The strug- 
gle between love and hate which was raging in my 
soul, made me wish to quit life—to end the strife and 
be at peace for ever. A spirit within me softly whis- 


red ; 

“Why not? Life hasno charms, and it is but one 
little effort—a brief moment of pain, then rest—rest 
eternal! No more care or sorrow; no wild whirls of 
passion followed by heartaches, and burning tcars 
which leave dark stains upon the fair white pages of 
the soul. No more deceptions; no deeds of treacliery ; 
no unrequited loves or broken trusts.” And I answered: 

“Better to take the fatal step now and end the strife 
for ever, than to wait until the white pages are wholly 
obscured by sin and sorrow.” 

In my madness, I would have rushed into the water, 
but a tiny hand was upon my arm, and a thrilling 
voice wailed in my ears: 

“What would you do?” 

I wheeled fiercely upon the speaker. I knew whose 
hand and voice it was that stayed me; and the storm 
in my soul became fearful. 1 dashed the tiny hand 
from my arm with a bitter imprecation, and a force 
that sent the slight form reeling from me. 

“Away! have you not done enough already? 
Surely, you should be satisfied with your work, and, 
at least, leave mealonewith mymisery. Go backtothe 
heart you have won with your arts, and leave me to 
myself! Do you hearme?” and my foot went dowa 
passionately upon the sand. 

“Oh, Katie, you cannot mean it !” and the little 
bands clasped themselves before me appealingly. 

‘Through the mist and gloom I dimly saw that the 
heavy masses of golden brown hair floated heedlessly 
over the fair shoulders, and the violet eyes were fixed 
upon me with such an expression of anguish as had 
never before marred that beautiful, childlike face. The 
fierce torrent of accusations receded from my lips. I 
could not speak them, andshe saw it; taking a step 
forward, she said, with eager plaintiveness: 

“Oh, Katie, what is this? I bave never harmed 
youto my knowledge. I would sooner have died. 
You are ill—you must be!—and know not what you 
do. Oh, Katie, come home!—do, do come home!” 

She grasped my arm, shuddering violenily. The 
waves were dashing more fiercely upon the beach, 
and afar off, low mutterings of thunder gradually rose 
above the rear of the water, and rolling onward and 
upward, broke with a terrific crash over our heads. 
Clinging convulsively to me, Nellie Lester implored 
me to go home with ler; and I, planting my feet more 
firmly on the sands, laughed seornfully at ber fears, 


“ Katie, Katie!” she gasped in terror. “Oh, she is 
mad! Dear, dear Katie, do come with me!” 

“No, I will not. Youmay go. Return to the house ; 
it is warm and bright, Nellie, and Hugh Clifford is 
there. He will take you in his arms, poor, frightened 
little bird! and lull you into calmness. He will not 
think of orcare for me, or where I am—whether on 
the land or in the sea. He has put off the old love 
for the new—robbed my life of its sweet waters, and 
turned it to hate and bitterness instead. Go from me, 
Nellie Lester, and never look upon my face again! Go, 
before I am tempted to do you aninjury, and drag you 
with me into the seething waves! Leave me, 
instantly !” 

“T cannot,” she gasped, faintly. ‘‘ Katie, you break 
my heart! How dare you talk of death in this way ? 
You could not live a moment in these waves, Ob, 
Katie, it is not my fault if Hugh loves me more than 
—than you—oh, Katie, I cannot helpit. Iknew you 
loved him, andI was cold and distant. In every 
way I tried toavoid him; and when I found that I 
could not, I feigned to be offended. I saw all along 
how you suffered; but you were too proud to notice his 
devotion to me, and he thought you indifferent. Oh, 
how my heart ached for you, Katie! I wanted to go 
to you and say: ‘ Here is my life; if it can give back 
his love,and your faith in him, take it!’ I do not 
deny that Ilove him. But, oh, his love brings me no 
joy at sucha price! Do not cast mefrom you! Do 
not drive me away with your hate! I will do anything 
—go away—die—anytlhivg you say—if you will only 
not hate me, andtry to remember me kiadly. I have 
not wronged you intentionally. Do not—do not hate 
me so bitterly !” 

There we stood, face to face,—I proudly, fiercely, 
defiantly, feeling strong thrills like electric shocks as 
the winds beat upon me from the ocean, and those 
frail little hands trembled convulsively in their clasp 
upon my arms. While her form swayed before the 
storm like a willow wand, I breasted it strongly. 

In spite of myself, the bitter, cruel spirit that poss- 
essed me was exorcised; and asI gazed upon the 
delicate, trembling girl before me, a feeling of pity crept 
into my heart; while over her cheeks flowed tears that 
made her sweet face more touching than the tones of 
her voice, which had penetrated to my very heart with 
their plaintive pathos. I gathered the little shaking 
form up in my arms; and with a sob of joy the golden- 
brown head was pillowed upon my breast. I patted 
and soothed her with remorseful tenderness, and would 
have borne her at once from the spot; but, when I 
attempted to move forward, my feet were so firmly 
imbedded ia the saud whereI had stood for so long, 
that I could not move them. Simultaneously with this 
knowledge came another ofa more startling nature. 
The wind had increased almost to a hurricane, and the 
waves rolled mountain-high. The tide was coming in 
at a fearful rate, and a huge billow striking me, made 
me lose my balance fora moment. Unconsciously, a 
cry of dismay burst from my lips before I could re- 
cover myself ; and Nellie, lifting her head to perceive 
our danger, sank back in my arms without life or 
motion, just as another wave gathered itself into a huge 
white shaft of destruction near us. Then it was that 
my woman’s nature revegled itself ; and with a feeling 
akin to despair I quailed before the threatened blow. 
If that wave should strike us, it would carry us out tosea 
with its receding force, and, in such a case, no earthly 
power could save us from death. 

I struggled bravely to free myself; but borne down 
by the dead weight in my arms, I could'’scarcely move. 
For one moment the wild thought that I must let her 
g0, presented itself. Life seemed so fair and sweet just 
then, after all the anger and bitterness had passed from 
my heart! Buta demon was painting a picture fair to 
the-mind’s eye, and a thouvaud evil thoughts surged 
through my brain in an instant. 

“ Why try to save her?” askedthe demon. ‘“ Were 

she gone, you might regain his love—he would return 
to you.” 
But with an inward cry for strength to resist the 
tempter, I clasped her closer in my arms, and made a 
desperate effort. One foot came out witha terrible 
wrench, causing me so much pain that I grew sick for 
an instant. Weak and faint, I stretched out my hand 
to a rock close by, which was deeply imbedded in the 
sand, and over which a bramble twisted itself. Then 
I made another effort, and dreed myself entirely, still 
holding with my left arm the helpless charge for whose 
life I was struggling as well as my own. A shout of 
joy accompanied the success of the last’attcmpt, and 
all my being was filled with profound thankful- 
ness. 

I had gained two victories, the greatest of which 
was the banishment of the tempter which would have 
persuaded me to become a murderer. Ihad saved the 
life of my rival, overcome a great difficulty, and extri- 
cated both of us from a most perilous position. 

Still holding firmly by the shrub, I received the shock 
of the wave, which had spent most of its fury in 


gathering Nellie in my arms, ran as fast as I could up 
the beach. 

It was too dark to distinguish the path ; but the light 
from the windows served us a guide in the proper 
direction, and Iran on rapidly. - ‘The garden-gate was 
reaehed and passed ; but here my strength failed me. 
Only the fear that Nellie might never recover from 
that deathly swoon, if instant-relief was not afforded 
her, gave me power to move anotherstep. As it was, 
I dragged her forward fora yard or two more, and 
then, with a despairing cry, fell prostrate upon the 
ground beside her. 

My brain whirled, a molten tide ran through my 
veins, succeeded by a sensation of heaviness, as if 
mountain-weights of ice were heaved upon me. I 
struggled and caught for breath, tried to cry out for: 
help, and failed. Then 1, too, became unconscious. 

When I woke again, it was in a dimly-liglted room, 
and gauzy curtains fell between me and the forms 
plainly defined against the filmy texture. I was in 
my own room, and recognized Nellie’s voice in low 
converse with Dr. Hartly, ourfamily physician. 

“Only keep her quiet,” he said, “The danger is 
past now, and she will do well. But she is weak as a 
babe. This attack las consumed all of the strength 
in which she -gloricd, and a little excitement might 
cost her life. Poor child, how she has suffered!” 

Nelllie’s soft voice was choked with tears as she 
replied : ’ 

“Ah! yes. Heaven only knows how keenly! Itis 
only such deep, strong natures as hers that can suffer 
so terribly, and yet survive. I should have died under 
it. Half ef what she has borne would have killed 
me. 

Pretty soon Dr. Hartly withdrew, and Nellie stole 
softly to my side. As she bowed her head to listen 
for my breath, I put up my arms to her neck, feebly, 
and kissed the cheek so fair and pale with watch- 


ing. 
“Oh, darling, thank God that you are better!” she 
ejaculated, joyously. 
“Yes, I will thank Him, that he has spared me to 
see you happy,” I answered. 
“Not at your expense, darling Kate!” trembled 
me a her Jips, and she hid her pale face upon tho 
illow. 
a No, dearest; not at my expense, or that of any 
other. There will be no sacrifice.” 
“T donot understand you,” she said, lifting her head. 
“ What do you mean ?” 
“Never mind now, dear; Iam too weak to talk 
Another time—now let me rest.” 
She kissed me, drew the curtains, and left me alone. 
I soon fell into a refreshing slumber, which lasted for 
hours. 
Three weeks had passed since that terrible night, 
and a consuming fever had battled fearfully with 
strength and reason. But when I woke again, all the 
past came back to me vividly, and I remembered 
everything that had occmred. With returning life 
came back all that was noblest in my nature. I saw 
hew unreasonable I bad been, and reproached myself 
bitterly. 
Well did I know that Hugh Clifford loved another 
better than he did me, and none but an undivided 
affection could satisfy a nature like mine. Were he 
to return to me, my faith was gone, and there could be 
no peace or happiness for me in a restoration of his 
attentions. SoI resolved to do now what I should 
have done before—to give him up, and rely upon my 
pride to sustain me through the trial. 
It was many days before I was able to leave my 
room. Then it was as a ebild; for Nellie had me 
carried,into the drawing-room, and placed in an 
easy-chair by the window, where I could see the sun 
set, 
Hugh came in directly after I was comfortably 
settled in my chair, anda glad smile irradiated his 
face, which had become pale and haggard when he 
saw me. 
A strong effort of the old imperious will sent the 
blood back from my cheeks as I received bis greeting. 
I resolutely stilled the pain that rose in niy heart at 
the sight of the beloved features, and checking the 
words that were forming themselves upon is lips, I 
placed Nellie’s little hand in his. 
“Take her, Hugh. I renounce my claim gladly, 
for she is far worthier than I. Nay, do not say a word. 
I know all you would say in protest against th:s step ; 
but, believe me, I know what is best, and I shall be 
happier so. You have no idea how wicked J have 
been, or you would hate me.” 
I shuddered as I remembered that fearful temptation 
to let her go amid the wild sea-waves. 
But putting away the thouglits that followed, I con- 
tinued, hastily: 
“Take her without fear, and be happy—bappy as 
you both deserve, and I shall be content to know it.” 
He bent his knee beside me, half playfully, and I 
kissed his brow without a tremor. 
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Nellie’s trembling lips, as she threw her arms around 
my neck. 

“ Katie,” she whispered, “do not wound yourself 
more deeply. “I did not bring you here for such a 
scene. ~ Indeed, we are not selfish, and we cannot let 
it be so.” 

“You must!* There is no other way,” I an- 
swered. “If you do not wish to complete for mea 
life of misery, let if be as I have said, and say no more 
about it.” 

Three weeks later I took a journey to the sea-side. 
When I reterned late in the season, it was to be pre- 
sent at the bridal of my generous friend. 

I listened to her marriage-vows calmly, and saw his 
glance ae on her fair face, with a sense of mingled 
Joy and pain. 

I had renounced my love, and was content; but 
could not quite shake myself loose from the clinging 
memories of a past that had promised for me only 
happiness. 

Years have passed, but I am still unwedded. I shall 
never marry, for I can never love again. oe inte 





ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., &e. 





CHAPTER CXXXI. 
ANOTHER ENTERPRISE. 
The keen spirit 
Seizes the prompt occasion—makes the thought 
Start into instant action, and at once 
Plans.and performs, resolves and executes. 
Shakespeare. 

SEVERAL calm years passed over the heads of our 
young people, marked by no more important circum- 
stance for them than that of their growth in stature, 
in knowledge and in wealth. 

During all these years Nancy took care of the 
house and of the children. And Owen followed his 
peddling. 

Every morning before he went out he set copies 
and sums, and marked lessons for his little sisters. 
And every evening when he came home he examined 
the copies and the sums and hear@ the lessons. In 
this manner he brought the littl, girls forward in 
their education, and kept up and even increased 
his own store of knowledge, for he learned by 
teaching. 

On every Sunday they went to church in the pony 
cart. And on alternate Sundays Owen and his sisters 
dined in the village with Mr. Spicer and his son, or 
Mr. Spicer and his son dined at Forest Lodge with 
Owen and his sisters. 

Every spring and autumn Owen went on to 
London to purchase goeds, And every year 
he grew in favour with the firm with whom he 
dealt. 

Thus prosperously the time passed on until the 
youth was eighteen years of age and the little girls 
were ten; when the circumstances came to pass that 
Owen had predicted and Amy had foreseen ;—and the 
young tradesman’s energies and capital had outgrown 
his field of enterprise; and it was expedient to make 
a change. 

Now, although, as. we know, William Spicer was 
only the nominal guardian of Amy Wynne’s children, 
and the youth was left at perfect liberty to do as he 
should please, yet Owen never took any important 
step without paying the good man the compliment of 
asking his consent. 

It was therefore on a fine. day in February, just 
before Owen’s departure for London to buy spring 
goods, that he walked into Mr. Spicer’s shop and re- 
quested a few minutes’ private conversation with him. 

The grocer immediately led the way to his back 

Jour, where both sat down to talk. 

“Now tbh-n, Owen, what is it, my boy?” Mr. Spicer 
said, laying, his hands upon his knees and preparing 
to listen. 

“ About my moving to London, sir. The time has 
now rt I think, when it may be expedient for me 
to do s 

“ Well, Owen?” said Mr. Spicer, in a melancholy 
tone of voice. 

“You see, sir, it was quite right for me to remain 
here while my years were few and my means small, 
and while my sisters were infants, and my own limited 
acquirements were sufficient for their needs of instruc- 
tion, but. now, sir, these circumstances have 
gradually changed.” 

“ Yes, Owen,” said the grocer, in the same sad tone 
in which he had before spoken. 

“Iam grownup. My capital is more than I can 
ipvest.in my present trade, and enough to enable me 
tv go into business in London. And my sisters are at 


an age when thev require other teaching than I can 
give them.” 


“Yes, Owen,” sighed the grocer. 

“So I think, sir, if I have your consent and appro- 
bation, that when I go on to purchase goods this 
spring, I will make arrangements to commence busi- 
ness in the next autumn.” 

“Yes, Owen; but why goin the autumn? Why 
not pnt it off until next spring 2” 

“ Why, sir, because it is time to go, even now. And 
I should gothis spring, but for one reason: that it 
would be a very great deprivation to my sisters for me 
to take them from the country to the city at a season 
when the country is so beautiful and the city so ugly; 
but in the the ge will bean agreeable 
one.’ 

“ Yes, Owen, I suppose so—I suppose so; for them 
and for you.” 

“Then I hope I have your consent and approba- 
tion, sir?” 

“T have no right to withhold either, Owen. I do 
not withhold either,” said Mr. Spicer, in the mournful 
voice in which he had spoken throughout the inter- 
view. 

Owen was touched by it. 

“T shall be sorry to leave you, sir,” he said—“ very 
sorry to leave you.” 

“ And so I shall be to part with you, my boy— 
very sorry; but say no more about it. When duty 
calls—et cetera. And I suppose duty really doescall 

‘ou ?” 
‘ “T think it does, sir,” said Owen, rising to take 
leave. 

On the next ensuing Saturday Owen departed once 
more for London. 

And as soon after arriving as might be he presented 
himself at the counting-house of Messrs. Abell, Brent, 
and Campbell, his object being not only to purchase 
his spring goods, but in the present instance also to 
take counsel with them conceruing his removal to 
London. 

He found Mr. Campbell, the youngest, but_most 
efficient member of the firm, present. And to him he 
spoke of his plan. 

“ You wish to remove to London, do you, Wynne? 
Well, I think you are right. And I feel certain that 
we could offer you a position in our own house, if you 
would accept it. I will speak to Mr. Abell about it 
immediately. He is in his office to-day, and Mr. 
Brent is with him. Brent returned from the Continent 
yesterday,” said Mr. Campbell, who, being a man of 
prompt action, passed at once into. the adjoining 
room, and soon returned, accompanied by the senior 
partners. 

They all sat down in Mr, Campbell’s room, offered 
Owen a seat, and then talked over the matter. 

And the result of the conference was, that the firm 
offered to engage Owen as an assistant, at a very liberal 
sal, 


ary. 
The young man bowed and thanked them, but 
seemed to hesitate and ponder before answering. 
Seeing his manner, and mistaking its cause, Mr. Abell 
said: 

“ The salary is a large one, Wynne—much more 
than I have ever given to one of my assistants yet, 
and much more, I think, than would be offered by any 
other firm.” 

“T am well aware of that, sir,” said Owen, smiling. 
“ At the same time,” said Mr. Brent, “ we must do 
you the justice to say that wethink your anousual 
commercial talents entitle you to an ample remunera- 
tion.” 

** And in two wenta) Wynne, we think it will pay,” 
added Mr. Campbell. 

it sae sir, what do you say?” inquired old Mr. 





Owen smiled quietly. 

“ Thanks, gentlemen!” he said. “ I have no excep- 
tion to take at the salary you offerme. Itis not a 
question of salary. It was not my purpose to enter 
any one’s employment, but to begin business hereupon 
my own account.” 

. “Then you decline to enter our house?” said Mr. 

rent. 

“As a salaried employé only, yes; sir; but I, on my 
part, have a proposition to make also.” 

“ Make it, Wynne! I can foresee what it will be, 
and I, for one, will favour it,” = Mr. Campbell. 

« Then, gentlemen,” said Owen, g to the 
point, ‘‘ I will enter your employment, and devote my 
best abilities to your interest, on condition that you 
will let me have such a share in your business as my 
small capital will enable me to take, The question 
of salary is an after consideration.” 

“ Your ——— is a sudden One, Mr. Wynne,” 
said oid Mr. A 

“Tt has been long thought of by me, sir; and I do. 
not press for an immediate answer from you. My, 
wish is to havean interest in something that has 
within it the elements of growth and progress. So 
I would rather heve the smallest share in your busi- 
ness.than the highest salary you could give me. Take 





your own time to.consider of it, gentlemen.” 


“T do not think it requires much time,” said Mr, 
Brent. ‘“ We have known you a good while, Wynne ; 
and we know something of your character and com- 

tency.” 

“ Certainly,” agreed Mr. Campbell. 

Nevertheless, conservative, cautious old Mr. Abell 
insisted on having a day or two think the matter 
over. 

Owen assured them that they could take a week or 
two ; or a month or two, if they pleased; as he should 
not be able to remove to London before the autumn. 

And then the young man applied himself to his 
more im business of selecting his stock of 


& 

The next day, however, the partners arrived at a 
unanimous decision to take Owen on his own terms. 
And it was further agreed that young Wynne should 
join them as early as the first of September. 

Owen was delighted with his success ; the dream of 
his past few years was fulfilled, and he was to be a 
partner, though at first a very subordinate one, in the 
great firm of Abell, Brent and Campbell. 

As soon as he returned and before going home to 
Forest Lodge, he called on his guardian to report pro- 


gress. 

Mr. Spicer received him with great cordiality, and 
invited him into the back parlour, where they again 
sat down to talk: 

When Owen had told Mr. Spicer the history of his 
interview with Abell, Brent and Campbell, and the 
terms upon which he had concluded an engagement 
with them, the grocer said : 

“I do not wonder, Owen, that they agreed to your 
terms, though those terms were rather unusual. For 
they knew as well as I do, that your business tact and 
talent. will be of incalculable value to them. I only 
wish my Bill was like you! But I cannot get him to 
give | the least attention, or take the slightest interest 
in business,” he luded, with a deep sigh. 

“ Sir, do not blame him; he dislikes trade as much 
as I like it. And he likes the study of medicine as 
much as I dislike it. Why, sir, whenever he comes 
over to our house, he goes mousing among my father's 
old medical books, and he gets one and reads it with 
as much avidity as if it was a sensation novel! Lit 
him follow the bent of his genius, sir. Let him study. 
medicine; and you will find that he will be no lag- 
gard at that.” 

“ Easy talking, my dear boy; but how is he to study 
medicine in an out-of-the-way place like this? ” 

“Let him go into Doctor Meadows’ surgery, sir. 
Doctor Meadows has ne assistant. Let Bill go there, 
sir, for a year or two; and then let hime go to some 
medical college in London, aud attend the lecturesand 
walk the hospitals.” 

“T will think of your advice,” said Mr. Spicer, as 
Owen rose to go, for he was in haste to meet those 
dear sisters who were always the first consideration 
of his life. 

It was still early in the afternoon when he reached 
Forest Lodge. The front door of that secluded house 
was never locked during the day. And so Owen 
opened it, and walked into the drawing-room, where 
the little girls sat making up trimmings for sleeves 
and collars. 

Both looked up on hearing the door open. And 
both sprang to meet him. 

“Oh, Owen, what a surprise! We didn’t look’ for 
you to-day !” said Lily Gay, as she threw herself 
into her brother’s arms. 

“ And you, are you not glad to see me too, Lily 

May? ” inquired Owen, a8 he let his sister go, and: 

drew the an little girl to his heart. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Owen, you know Iam.” 

e Old Nancy heard the noise, and came in to welcome 
wen. 

“Come back safe once more, has you?, Well, 
it is oa ! 

“ Why, Nancy, I do believe you feel injured every 
time I return But tell you what, Nancy, if I 
had not come back this time, a very handsome straw 
bonnet of yours would have been lost,” replied Owen. 
» “Oh! Ah! Hum! As, if I would a-cared for 
the bonnet being lost when you was gone. Why; 
I'd never a-worn nothing but a black bombazine 
bonnet ever after: For I like you, boy, though pm 
do try me with your venturous ways, a- of me 
in a panic all the time.” 

‘Well, now, Nancy, if you do like Owen so much, 
=" tea ready for him directly, will you?” asked Lily 


or am going to. Kettle’s boiling now,” said the 
old woman, hurrying from the rgom. 

The two little girls made haste and set the table. 

After tea was over that evening, Owen called in the 
old, faithful friend that had been like a mother to his 
orphan sisters so many years, and made. her take a 
seat among them. 

And then Owen told them of his intention to re- 
move to London in the autumn. 








Had a bombshell fallen and burst among them it 
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might have produced more consternation, but could 
scarcely have occasioned more astonishment. 

The children were struck dumb for the moment; 
but whether from delight or despair remained to be 


seen. 

As for old Nancy, taken by surprise as she was, she 
would not allow her prophetic character to suffer by 
appearing not to have foreseen the whole thing from 
the first. 

“ Well, and so it’s come at last,” she said. “ And 
I knowed all this running backwards and forwards 
wasn’t going to turn out to no.good. And now 
you're going to London to live. Athd you're going to 
your ruination. And going to get in with a lot of city 
young men as never go to bed before ten o'clock at 
night! And you'll learn to smoke cigars, and drink, 
and swear, and carry a cane, and let the hair 
grow all over your mouth, and altogether get to be 
such a disrespectable young man as I sha’n’t like to 
own you.” 

Here the faces of the silent little girls expressed 
despair rather than delight. 

“Oh, Nancy, Nancy, you are such an irreclaimable 
croaker, that I never will believe but what your soul 
once animated the body of @ raven,” said Owen, 
shaking his head at her. 

“Oh, there! what did I say! He is learning to 
swear, even. now ; for I never did—no, I never did— 
hear harder swearing than that! And I'd like to 
know what you mean by calling of me horrid names, 
sir!” 

“T mean, Nancy, you are such a persistent prophet 
of evil that, if people minded you, they would be 
afraid to be born.” ~ 

“ Well, and a cood job, too ; for it would be better 
for one half of them if they never had been born. And 
better for you, too, if you go to London, and fall into 
sin and folly.” , 

“Don’t worry about me, Nancy. If I were inclined 
to sin and folly, I could fall into them here in the 
country justas easily as in London. Itis not the place, 
Nancy, but the person, that makes the danger,” said 
Owen, with so much cheerful assurance that the faces 
of the little girls cleared up. 

“Well, Master Owen, you can out-talk me, if that 
will do you any good. And you can out-stand me, if 
that will do you any more. And if you are determined 
to go to London, why, to London you will go, and 
that is all about it.” 

“ Not quite all about it, Nancy, for I am determined 
to take you with me.” 

“Well, you needn't talk so big about it, neither, 
‘cause you couldn't take me if I was bent on staying 
here. And, moreover, you couldn’t leave me if I was 
bent on going ‘long o’ you.” 

“Such being the case, I should like to know your 
decision, Mrs. Nancy,” said Owen, solemnly. 

“ Which it is to go ‘long o’ you, and to see the end 
o’ you, whether you like it or not.” 

“Well, Nancy, I should like you to go with me, 
but I shouldn't like you to see the end of me, unless 
you mean to live half a century longer,” said Owen. 

Then, seeing how doubtfully his little sisters looked 
upon the whole matter, he turned to them, and ex- 
plained enough of the nature of the change to please 
them with it. 

And the little girls went to bed that night to dream 
a the wonders of Fairy Land, as represented by city 
life. 

Owen had several little affairs to settle preparatory 
to his removal. One was, to find a successor to his 
business connection in that neighbourhood. Another 
to give the house-agent notice that he should leave 
Forest Lodge in the autumn. 

To both these affairs he attended on such rainy days 
as precluded him from going around the country ped- 
dling. First, he advertised for a young man with a 
small capital to purchase his business. Then, he 
waited on ‘the house-agent, to warn him of his in- 
tended departure. 

“Which falls out very conveniently, Mr. Wynne, as 
T am in receipt of a letter from the owner of the house, 
in which he expresses his interiticn to come and take 
possession of it On the first of next October,” said the 
agent. 

“Tam glad of that. I have grown to be fond of 
the old place, and should not like to see it left unoc- 
cupied, to fall into a state of dilapidation again; nor 
yet should I like to see it pass into bad hands. J sup- 
pose the owner will reside there permanently.” 

“Yes, Isuppose so. It appears that he is to be 
married some time between this and the autumn; and 
means to bring his bride here.” 

“Tn the present condition of the house ?” 

“T su 80. He gives me no authority to go to 
any expense for alterations. And as for necessary 
repairs, I do not think the house needs any now. You 
have got it into very good order, in the time you have 
lived there, Mr. Wynne.” 

“ Well, sir, as we paid no rent, Ifelt it to be my duty 
to put the fine old place in something like decent re- 





pair. And I have done it, gradually, to be sure, but 
as fast as my means would allow. Mr. Stukely is 
coming on the first of October, you say, sir?” 

“ ” 


“We shall be out by the first of September. And I 
shall take care that we leave every part of the house 
in as comfortable a condition as circumstances will 
permit, for the new comers,” said Owen, rising to close 
the interview. 

From the house-agent’s Owen went to the post- 
office, where he found a letter in answer to his ad- 
vertisement. The letter stated that the writer would 
like to see the advertiser, to confer with him upon 
the subject of buying the business, if he, the adver- 
tiser, would appoint a place of meeting. And the 
letter was signed “‘ James Stukely.” 

Owen rubbed his eyes and looked again. But there 
stood the name, unchanged. 

“It is the same name, but it may belong to another 
man,” said Owen, and he took the letter and carried 
it across the strect to the house-agent, and laid it 
before him, requesting him to read it. 

“Why, this is from the master of Forest Lodge!” 
said the agent, in surprise. 

“TI knew it was the same name, but I doubted 
whether it belonged to the same man,” said Owen. 

“Of course it did. Look here,” said the house- 
agent; and he took from his desk the letter that he 
had received from the same person by the same mail, 
and opening it, showed the handwriting and the sig- 
nature to his visitor. 

“Yes, see. But what does it mean? Mr. James 
Stukely cannot intend to turn pedler?” 

“Oh, no! certainly not—assuredly not; not likely 
—a gentleman of his standing. I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Wynne, I meant no offence,” said the house- 
agent, suddenly recollecting himself. 

“No offence is taken, I assure you,” answered 
Owen, witha smile. “ But now, about this business. 
As the gentleman cannot mean to purchase it for 
himself, he may, perhaps, intend to buy it for some 
young protégé.” 

“Yes, I think that quite likely,” said the house- 

ent. 

“Then, if you will accommodate me with writing 
materials, I will answer the letter immediately, and 
appoint the meeting at Forest Lodge, whichy I sup- 
pose, will take the writer as much by surprise as his 
letter took me.” 

The house-agent gave Owen the freedom of his 
writing-desk. 

When Owen had written and posted his letter, he 
returned home. 

And at tea that evening he informed his sisters 
that the master of the property was coming to reside 
in the house about the ist of October; and that he 
would probably purchase the pedling business for 
some young protégé. 

“For some young prodigy! Well, what next? 
And if the young man isa prodigy, why don’t he do 
something for himself, like our Owen, and not wait 
for a gentleman to buy him a business,” grumbled 
Nancy. 

“Oh, Nancy, Nancy, how you do lose your way 
among words,” laughed Owen. 

Oxe week from this time Owen received another 
letter from Mr. Stukely, saying that it was “ extra- 
ordinary ” his correspondent should be the very tenant 
of the very house he was going to take in October, 
and that he should present himself on the first of the 
ensuing month. 


CHAPTER CXXXIL 
AN IMPORTANT ARRIVAL. 


The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate; 
Puzzled in mazes and perplexed in errors, 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 
Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search, 
Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. 
Addison. 


On the day appointed for his interview with Mr. 
Stukely, Owen remained at home to receive his visi- 
tor. As it was his habit to improve every hour of 
his time, he determined to employ his leisure while 
waiting for Mr. Stukely in reviewing the progress 
lately made by his sisters in their education. As the 
morning was very fine, he told the little girls to bring 


| their books to the table before the open window. And 


he wes standing there, examining his pupils in their 
geography, when Mr. Durkie’s hackney-carriage, the 
only public vehicle to be hired, drove up. 


A gentleman and jady, in plain travelling dresses, 7 


alighted, and walked up the front steps to the door, 
and knocked. 

Nancy answered their summons, and presently 
threw open the drawing-room door, and announced 
them as : 

“Mr. and Mrs. Stupid!” adding, in a lower tone, 
“ The prodigy people!” 


, 





And Mr. Stukely advanced into the room, leading 
his bride. 

Owen and his sisters arose to receive them. 

“Mr. Stukely, I presume ?” said the young man, 
offering his hand. 

“The very same! 

“ Yes.” 

“ And this young lady is Miss Nelly Blythe.” 

“My dear!” exclaimed the young lady, in a warning 
whisper. ; 

_ “Ah! true! Extraordinary! I beg your pardon, 

my love! It was all through speaking in haste! Mr. 

Wynne, this young lady is Nelly Dlythe—I mean 

Miss James Stukely—I should say, Mrs. James Blythe;° 
—Confound it! Extraordinary!” exclaimed Mr. 

Stukely, growing more and more confused, and 

blushing and floundering fearfully. 

The black eyes of the little lady beside him flashed 
threateningly. 

And Owen hastened to say : 

“Mrs. James Stukely, I presume, sir?” 

“Exactly, yes, that is it!—a wife of mine! But she 
has married me only a few days ago. I haven't got 
used to her yet, you know! And it is so—extra- 
ordinary!” 

“My sisters, sir,” said Owen, presenting the little 
girls, by way of a diversion. 

Lily Gay held out her hand to welcome | tho 
strangers. But Mr. Stukely saw only Lily May; 
and falling back a step and lifting up his hands, he 
exclaimed : 

“Extra—ordinary! Extra—ordinary!” 

“What is, sir?” inquired Owen, who begun to 
think that he had a harmless lunatic for a visitor. 

“That child! Extra—ordinary !” 

“Will you be seated, sir? Madam, will you take 
this chair?” said Owen, courteously. 

Mrs. James Stukely threw herself impatiently into 
the rocker that was offered her. But Mr. James 
Stukely scared and stared at Lily May, who, abashed 
by the fixed gaze, but too gentle to resist it by turn- 
ing away, stood and dropped her head, and blushed. 

“ Lily Gay, take your sister into the next room,” 
said Owen, in atone of rebuke, meant for Mr. Stukely’s 
instruction. 

“ And I hope the queer gentleman will know Lily 
May again when he sees her! ” flashed Lily Gay, in- 
dignantly, as she led her companion away. “He 
must think she is one of his prodigies!” she added, 
flinging back this sarcasm as a parting missile, as 
she passed through the door. 

Mr. Stukely wheeled as mechanically as a man 
turned on a pivot, or a needle following the magnet, 
and now stood gazing at the closed door through 
which Lily May had passed. 

“* What is there about that little girl which excites 
your astonishment, sir?” coldly inquired Owen. 

“ The likeness!” exclaimed Mr. Stukely, coming to 
himself. 

“The likeness to whom, if you please?” farther 
inquired Owen. 

“To cousin Gladdys. Why, look here, you know. 
It is like seeing cousin Gladdys herself through the 
little end of a telescope. Extra-ordinary.” 

“Cousin Gladdys! Ah, yes; that was the girl 
they wanted you to marry,” said Mrs. James Stukely. 

“Yes, Miss Nelly—I mean Mrs. Blythe—it was ; 
but I didn’t seem to see it. She couldn’t hold a candle 
to you, and I told them so.” 

“ Excuse me, sir; but who is the lady of whom you 
speak as bearing so striking a resemblance to this 
little girl?” inquired Owen, with more depth of in- 
terest than be had hitherto felt. 

“ My cousin Gladdys—Mrs. Powis, sir.” 

“Mrs. Powers! Was she in this ocality, do you 
know, about nine years ago?” 

“No, I do net know. Nine years ago; that was so 
very uncomfortable a time to me, that I don’t like to 
remember at all. Nine years ago I parted with 
cousin Gladdys quite suddenly; and, to tell you the 
sacred truth, I was very glad to get shut of her, not 
meaning any reflection on her, however. And I 
would have been very glad to have got shut of all my 
female relations in a bunch, at the same time—not 
meaning any disrespect to the ladies—but they were 
an—extraordivary trial to me.” 

“Do you know where this lady—this Mrs. Powers 
—is now ?” inquired Owen. 

“No; and net wishing to give you a short answer, 
I don't. care. When we parted so suddenly, she went 
to the continent, and I went to the deuce. Since 
which I have not heard a word of her. But, excuse 
me, I did not come here to talk of cousin Gladdys, 
whose very name makes me tremble to this day, but of 
business.” 

“Excuse me, sir. One more question, and I have 
done! Did this lady, Mrs. Powers, leave a child?” 

“T don’t know. I tell you I don’t know anything 
about cousin Gladdys after she left for the continent.” 

“ But—previous to that time?” 

“ Previous to that time she had no-child, She had 


And’you are Mr. Wynne?” 
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been married a year; she was separated from her hus- 
band until just: before going to the continent, when they 
met under extraordinary circumstance which I cannot 
bear to recall, and they went abroad together; since 
which time, as I said before, I have not heard one 
word about them.” 

Deeply as @wen was interested in this subject, he 
did not now press for further information ; but told 
Mr. Stukely that he was ready to proceed to business 
at once. 

“Well, you see,” said Mr. Stukely, “this is just 
where it is: That I find myself a.poor gentloman, 
twenty-seven years of age, without fortune, or pro- 
fession, or trade. All I have is about five hundred 
pounds of my own; and about three hundred of Miss 
Nelly’s—I mean Mrs. James’s—all of her own savings. 
Now, you know that meney would not support us a 
year. So I just took counsel with Miss Nelly and we 
»greed to throw ourselves back upon our strength of 
mind and cut the world, before it got a chance to cut 
us; aud to come down here and live cheap and invest 
the money in the light peddling business. Don’t you 
see?” 

“ Yes,” said Owen, “and I think the prudence of the 
measure indicates that it must have eriginated with 
Mrs. Stukely.” 

“ Extraordinary! How didyou know that? Yes, 
it did originate with her. She is a very clever woman, 
is Miss Nelly. She is the young lady who made my 
shirts at college ; and that is how 1 formed her ac- 
quaintance. And really she made them remarkably 
well; and that is how I came to marry her. But now 
about my going into this business: Miss Nelly—Mrs. 
James, I mean—said plainly that if I could not sup- 
port her in my rank of life, I must come down to hers. 
Don't you think that was sensible?” 

“Very.” 

“ And, to be sure, there was nobody to be offended 
either by my marriage or my business, except an 
old mother, who is running about loose among the 
fashionable circles on the continent, where she is 

ikely to stay. I got tired of it at last, because I never 
could learn foreign languages, and so—well, I suppose, 
as I-was of age, you can’t call it running away—but I 
Lid her good night one evening in London. But 
really now, you wouldn't call it cutting and running, 
seeing that I was of age, would you?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Well, then, seeing my shirts were very much out 
of order, I went down to see Miss Nelly, to get her to 
put them into repair. Aud when she saw the state of 
my wardrobe, she told me that she thought I had 
better take her along with me, to keep it in order——” 

“Oh! James Stukely! How can you tell such a 
fib?” said Mrs. James, blushing violently. 

“My dear, you know you did! And I think it was 
a very sensible suggestion! Don't you think so, Mr, 
Wynne?” 

“ Decidedly,” said Owen, smiling. 

“ And so I agreed to it right on the spot. And I 
requested Miss Nelly to pack up her things immedi- 
ately. But she reminded me that there was a custo- 
mary form to be gone through first. Then I offered 
to go and get the licence and the parson directly. 
But she told me she must have the dues of courting. 
So I courted Miss Melly for four weeks, quite in the 
regular style; and then we were married. And here 
weare. And now, don’t you think we were right? ” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ And then Miss NeHy suggested the way of life 
that I mean to engage in. Now, I dare say, there are 
a great many people who will say that it isa very odd 
fora man of my birth to engage in perambulatorr 
commerce, commonly called peddling. But I must 
do something for a livelihood, you know.” 

“Of course.” 

“ Now if the world would pay me for being a gen- 
tleman, it might reasonably object to my doing any- 
thing to earn money. But as itis-never likely to do 
anything for me, it may hold its tongue, I say. And 
don’t yeu think that is sensible? ” 

“ Decidedly so.” 

“ And yet there are people—my poor mother among 
them—who will tell you that I am not sensible. Now, 
realy, you know, what do you think ?” 

“Tcertainly think that, in deciding to work for 
your living, you show grect good sense,” said Owen. 

“Tam glad to hear you say so. And now let us 
attend to owsiness in real good earnest.” 

As young @wen Wynne was honest and liberal, and 
James Stukely was simple and confiding, the terms of 
the transfer of business were soon satisfactorily ar- 
ranged between them. 

And then Mr. James Stukely arose to leave. 

But Owen begged him to be seated a little longer, 
as-he had something farther to propose. 

Now to oxplain Owen's present course towards his 
visitor, it is only necessary to say, that although he 
was ten years the junior of Mr. Stukely, yet he felt 
towards his suceessor very much like an experienced 
elder brother might feel towards an unsophisticated 


younger one who was just starting in life; and 
disposed to warn, advise, and assist him. 

Moved by this kindly interest, he inquired : ; 

“ Where do you go from this place, Mr. Stukely ?” 

“Well, I hardly know. I must dispose of myself 
and Miss Nelly as well as I can until you are ready 
to give us possession of the old house. Our luggage 
is at the Elm Tree, and perhaps we may stop there. 
I suppose that would be as economical a plan as any 
other. And really, you know, we must study eco- 
nomy,” said Mr. Stukely, frankly. 

“ Then why not stop here?” 

“Step here? Ob, I never thought of such a 
thing!” 

“ Think of it now.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of hurrying you out before 
you are ready to go.” 

“You need not do that. You can come in with 
us.” ‘ 
“Oh, I wouldn’t intrude on you for the world.” 
“But it would be no intrusion whatever. This 
house is big enough for half a dozen such families as 
ours. We can all live here very comfortably for a 
few months. And by being here you will find the 
cost of living for yourself and wife.a mere trifle. And 
you were so confiding as to tell me that economy is 
an object with you.” 

“ Ah! isn’t it? And you are very good! very kind 
and thoughtful! And really, now—indeed, if { was 
sure we shoyldn’t be intruding on you, or taking an 
unfair advattage of your generosity—Miss Nelly, 
what do you say ? ” stammered Mr. Stukely. 

“TI say that you had better thank Mr. Wynne and 
accept his offer,” said Mrs. Stukely. 

“Extraordinary! That is just what I think. Mr. 
Wynne, I thank you, and I accept your offer.” 

“You are quite welcome. And we will be ready 
to receive you this evening, or at any time,” said 
Owen. 

“This evening then let it be, Mr. Wynne; for 
now that we have settled the question, I felt quite 
anxious to settle ourselves. So we will only go back 
to the Elm Tree to pay our bill, and fetch our baggage. 
Mr. Wynne, I feel as if I had known you all my life,” 
said Mr. Stukely, rising and taking bis new friend by 
the hand. 

Owen cordially returned the grip, and then the 
visitors went away. 

Qwen had a scene in prospect with Nancy. So he. 
thought he would go into the kitchen, and get it over, 
and off his mind. 

“Nancy, as soon as you have time, I want you to 
prepare the large front chamber that used to be mine 
for visitors.” 

“ For which ? ” demanded Nancy, sharply. 

“For visitors. That young married couple are 
coming to stay with us, until we go away in the 
autumn, and after that they will remain here in pos- 
session,” said Owen, firmly. 

“Visitors! Well! what next? Them prodigy people, 
too.” 
“We must make them comfortable, Nancy, and 

treat them respectfully.” 

Lily Gay and Lily May were sitting up on the broad 

window-sill, eating strawberries, and listening in 

astonishment to Owen’s words. 

“Oh, @wen! they are not going to stay long, are 

they?” inquired Lily May. 

“ Yes, love, and you must be kind to them.” 

“Then the man will have to stop staring our Lily 
May out of countenance, for I won’t put up with that, 
apyhow !” 

“* You must not mind his ways, my darling. You 
must be good to doth of the visitors. You will be 
so, I am sure, when I tell you that they have no 
brother or sister “in the world to love them,” said 
Owen, artfully. 

“Oh, poor things! No brother, like we have. Lily 
Gay, the man may stare at me as much as he pleases, 
if it will do him any good. And I shall not mind it 
so very much. It can’t really hurt me, you know,” 
sail Lily May, gently. 

“ He shan’t do it! I mean to be good to the poor 
soul; but I don’t mean to let him trouble you, Lily 
May. If he does, he shall march! I am the mistress 
of the house!” said Lily Gay, with great dignity. 

“JT do not think that our visitor will offend in the 
same manner again, young ladies,” said Owen, as he 
left the kitchen. 

The young couple arrived in time for an early tea, 
And Mr. Stukely had discretion enough to govern his 
eyes and refrain from staring at Lily May. And “ Miss 
Nelly,” as her husband persisted in miscalling her, 
soon made friends of the little girls. 

And after tea, when they were all gathered around 
the table with their eventing work, Miss Nelly inte- 
rested herself in their crochet, and taught them several 
new stitches. 

Upoa the whole, the simple-hearted young man and 
his lively little wife made quite a pleasant addition to 





the family circle at Ferest Lodge. 


On the next Monday Owen proposed to Mr. Stukely 
that he should accompany him on his peddling trip, to 
get some insiglit into the business, and become ac- 
quainted with the customers. 

And Mr. Stukely gratefully agreed to the proposal ; 


.and accordingly set out, the same morning, with 


Owen. 

And after that he accompanied Owen every day, 
and was in this manner initiated into the business as 
well as introduced to the connection. 

One subject of care pressed heavily upon Owen's 
heart—the alleged likeness between Lily May and that 
cousin Gladdys of whom Mr. Stukely had spoken— 
that “ Mrs. Powers,” who had stopped for a few hours 
and had shown such a deep interest .in the child. 

The circumstances of “ Mrs. Powers’” visit had al- 
most passed from Owen's mind, until it was recalled 
by the words of James Stukely. There had been no 
very striking likeness between the lady and the baby 
at the time that Owen had seen them together. And 
sinee that time the growth of the child been too 
gradual to attract attention to her growing likeness to 
the lady, whose features were slowly fading out of the 
youth’s memory. 

But now that the words of James Stukely had re- 
called the whole affair to the mind of Owen, he dis- 
tinctly recollected the countenance of the lady, and 
recognized the strong likeness between herself and 
Lily May. 

And now Owen determined to find out all that he 
ceuld of the history of “Mrs. Powers;” and to do 
this, not in any surreptitious manner, but by plainly 
asking Mr. Stukely to give him the information, as 
soon as & more intimate acquaintanceship between 
himself and his guest should justify the request. 

Up to this time neither of the little girls knew but 
that they were really sisters. Lily Gay, who was a 
few weeks younger, was so much taller and stouter, 
and so much more self-willed and confident than the 
other little girl, that she really imagined herself to be 
the mistress of the house. In mercy to the poor out- 
cast child, no one in the family had undeceived them ; 
andthe secluded life they lived prevented others out of 
the family from doing so. 

And now, Owen, in seoking to gain all possible in- 
formation concerning her family, determined to do it 
without betraying the fact that Lily May was not his 
own sister. 

(To be continued.) 








Fast Passace or A Cuxarp Sreamer.—A pas- 
sage has just been made from Liverpool to Constanti- 
nople by the screw steamer Sidon, ‘Captain WMickan 
—one of Messrs. Burns and MaclIver’s splendid line 
of vessels—the rapidity of which well deserves re- 
cord. The Sidon left the Mersey at 11, p.m., on the 
11th ult.,and arrived out at 6, a.m, on Saturday, the 
25th, thus making the voyage in 13 days 7 hours, or, 
deducting 25 hours’ detention at Syria and Gallipoli, 
in 12 days6 hours nett. The run from Liverpool to 
Gibraltar was made in 4 days 21 hours; that thence 
to Malta in 3 days 19 hours; thence again to Syria in 
2 days 7 hours; and from Syria to the Bosphorus, 
exclusive of detention at Gallipoli, in 1day 8 hours 
and 58 minutes. This passage is, we believe, the fastest 
ever made between Liverpool and Constantinople, and 
is well worthy of the maguificent service to which the 
Sidon belongs. 

Tue Poxice as GuARDIANS OF THE SricK.—Sir 
John Shelley asked a question in the House of Com- 
mons which deserves attention. He inquired of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department whetler 
his attention had been directed to the report of an in- 
quest held at the Strand Union on the body of a gentle- 
man, from which report it appeared that the gentleman, 
in an apoplectic condition, was taken there by the 
police, supposed by them to be of unsound mind from 
drink, and left without any information by what means 
he came into their hands; and whether he would 
caus? a communication to be forwarded to the police 
authorities requiring that in future, when any sick 
person, incapable of giving any explanation of his or 
her condition, was taken to a univn infirmary, all the 
facts becring on the case which the police could furnish 
should be forwarded in writing with the patient for 
the guidance and information of the medical officer. 
Sir &. Grey was understood to say that he would com- 
municate with the magistrates on the subject. That 
unfortunate gentleman was taken with delirium in an 
hotel. The landlady, being unable to restrain him, 
called the police. The, policeman allowed him to 
wander into the street; from the street he teok him 
te the police-station , from the police-station the suf- 
ferer was taken to the infirmary by direction of the 
medical officer, who declared him not drunk but ill ; 
and at the werklouse door he was left without a word 
to explain his antecedents. The whole case presents a 
series of calamitous blunders; and we find it difficult 
to avoid blaming all those concerned, and more espe- 





cial!y the police. 
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THE MINOTAUR. 


Tue iron-clad fleet of this country has just received 
an important addition to its.strenzth, the Minotaur, 
its latest accession, being one of the largest and 
strongest ships which have been constructed on the 
principle of armour-plating. 

Whether or not she is a vessel of the best class that 
could be devised in the present state of rapidly in- 
creasing knowledge, both of skips and guns, it is 
certain that when she was laid down she.embodied all 
the knowledge of that kind which then existed, and it 
is equally true that even now she is one of the strongest 
wrought-iron fabrics that has ever been launched. 
The Minotaur and her sister ships the Northumberland 
and the Agincourt, were designed as an improvement 
on the Warrior; though subsequent experiments in 
gunnery make it an open question whether the modi- 
fication in their construction is any improvement at 
all. The main difference in principle is this: the 
Warrior class of ships are protected by four and a half 
inches of armour backed by eighteen inches of teak ; 
the Minotaur class have the thickness of their armour 
plates increased to five and a half, but the teak backing 
is reduced to nine inches in thickitcss; and while ships 
of the Warrior class are only partially protected by 
armour plates, the Minotaur class are protected from 
stem tostern. Though the reduction of the timber 
and the increase of the iron was thought to be a de- 
cided improvement, it has since been shown thiat 
thickness of backing is quite as important as thickness 
of armour-plate ; and though it is well known a 20-ton 
ors 12-ton gun would smash in the side of either the 
Warrior or the Minotaur, it is likely that the first 
constructed class of vessels would offer the stoutest 
resistance. 

The dimensions of the Minotaur are as follows: 
Length between perpendiculars, 400 feet, breadth ex- 
treme, 59 feet 34 inches; depth, 4} feet 6 inches ; ton- 
nage, 6,680; draught of water, when ready for sea, 
with armament, crew, and stores on board, 25 feet 
forward and 26 feet aft. The number of ports on each 
side is 26, and the height of the port sills above water 10 
feet. Two cf these ports on each broadside are designed 
forthenew 12-ton 300-pounder guns; the remainder 
being 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 8 inches, for 100-pounder 
navalguns. The armonr-plates of rolled iron are 5$ 
inches thick, made by the Thames Shipbuilding Com- 

ny, and are bolted on to a backing of 9 inches of teak. 
The thickness of the armour-plating at the stem aud 
stern is reduced, so as to give buoyancy in a sea way. 
The minimum thickness atthe sicm is 3 inches, and 
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at the stern near the screw 24inchkes. The stem 
projects 6 feet under water, as the ship is intended 
to be usedasaram. Itisasolid forging, weighing 
31 tons, cleaver-shaped, of enormous strength. 

The Minotaur is built entirely of iron, and though 
most massive is, by comparison, of light flotation. 
She has no externa] keel; but, to counterbalance this, 
has an inner keelson of vast strength and rigidity. It 
is, in fact, a huge girder of the toughest wrought iron, 
8 feet 44 inches in depth. To this strong jointed ribs 
are riveted so thickly, that the intervals between them 
are alternately 1 foot 11 inches and 2 feet 4 inches. 
The ribs vary also in length and depth, from 10 feet 
long and 3 feet deep to 4 feet long and 18 inches deep. 
This peculiarity allows of their being riveted to lon- 
gitudinal girders, running from end to end of the ves- 
sel. These longitudinais, intersecting the ribs at the 
intervals stated, divide the whole bettom framework 
of the ship into square cellular compartments of 
enormous strength and rigidity. The ribs form 
immense wrought-iron arcs, 4 feet thick at the keclson, 
and tapering off to 18 inches at the widest part of the 
midship section, where they bend back and forma 
ledge 15 inches wide, on which rest the teak backing 
and tlie armour plates. There are five longitudinals 
on each side of the keelson, following the lines of the 
ship, and running from stem to stern, where they 
converge. The effect of this principle of construction 
is te make the whole frame of the'ship one strong 
rigid girder. The cross beams carrying the decks are 
also of wrought iron. Those of the lower decks 
are 15 inches square; those of the upper decks 12 
inches square. Beneath the upper oaken deck are 
plates of wrought. iron of sufficient thickness to resist 
the impact of heavy shells. Covering the ribs is the 
wrought-iron skin, on which ia turn are super-imposed 
the 9 inches of teak backing and the 5$ inches of 
armour plates. On each side of the ship are what are 
called wing passages, 3{t. Gin. wide, runniag from 
the floor to the main deck, but divided from the body 
of the vessel by wrouglht-irou bulkheads. Transverse 
partitions, with man-holes in them, divide the wings 
into water-tight compartments. 

In these wings below the water line the ship’s maza- 
zines are formed. Above it they serve as means for 
getting at a leak or confining the inilux of water 
to the compartment first invaded by it. The engines are 
of 1,850 neminal horse-power, aud are calculated to 
drive the vessel at a speed of 14 knots. 

The Minotaur is fitted with five masts. These are 
built up of wrought iron, and are square rigged, with 
the latest improvements in double topsail-yards and 
gear. Toa screw-ship of war the importance of iron 





masts can scarcely be over-rated. In the first place, 
these are much more difficult to shoot away, aud if 
they go by the board, they sink at once, and carry 
their network of cordage with them, thus annuiling a 
very probable contingency with a wooden mast—foul- 
ing the screw, and leaving the vessel as helpless as a 
log and at the mercy of her antagonist. 

The Agincourt and her sister ship were originally 
intended.to be flush-decked, but an important and 
useful addition has been made to them while in cours: 
of construction, by adding a poop and top-gallant 
forecastle. The former gives such ample space for 


‘eabins that a flag-officer could be accommodated on 


board; while the latter, being faced with armour 
plates, forms a shield for two 300-pounder bow chasers, 
and at the same time preveuts the upper deck being 
raked by an enemy. 

The Minotaur was launched on the 15th of Deceim- 
ber, 1868, from the yard of the Thames Ironworks 
and Shipbuilding Company, aud at once taken inty 
the Victoria Decks, where she was fitted with her 
armour-plates, and rigged, and whence she was towed 
on the 28th ult. to Sheerness. The Minotaur subse- 
quently proceeded to Portsmouth, to take in her 
guns, ammunition, and other stores, that she might be 
tried in the Channel with all her weight on boar. 
She is to be fitted with the improved iron-gun-carriage 
in course of construction at Woolwich Dockyard. 
with a view to testing the plan for working a 500- 
pounder with a crew of eight men, instead of twenty- 
four men made requisite by the old-fashioned form of 
tackle, and for doing this in a seaway, when a 12- 
pounder gun, shunted on the old plan, could not safely 
be cast loose. The recent short trip of the M?notaur, 
from the Vicioria Docks to Sheerness, proved that she 
steered easily, aud that, for so long a ship, she an- 
swered her helm with remarkable quickuess, having 
in this respect a considerable advantage over the War- 
rior. ‘Tle Minotaur will carry a complement of 750 men. 


TRAVEL DeneFicrAL TO Wonrkmenx. — We havo 
always thought that our workmen might imitate one 
practice of their German brethren with advantage. 
On attaining his majority, the German operative is 
obliged tu travel through certain parts of the country 
and learn the different processes and methods of prac- 
tising his art before he can settle down and follow his 
calling on his own account. The tendency of this 
rule, which is imperative, is to improve and enhrge 
the ideas of’the mechanic. Working in one town 
continually, the artisan becomes jamiliar with tho 
methods there practised, and, whether good or bad, be 
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is acquainted with these only. He is apt to become a 
man of one idea, and to think that the mechanical 
world is bounded by the limits of his own factory. It 
is unnecessary to remind the thinking reader that 
such. a course is directly opposed to progress. , To be- 
come thoroughly imbued with a sense of the impor- 
tance of travel as a means of developing and educating 
the mechanic, one has only to observe the different 
modes of doing the same piece of work practised in 
different places. For instance, one man has a bed- 
plate to plane; he roughs it off; takes half a dozen 
euts where one would suffice, and dallies with the 
work, when an energetic, business-like way of going 
at it would have done the same thing in half the 
time. New tools, new uses for old tools, new pro- 
cesses, materials, and designs are oaly found by tra- 
velling about among other mechanics, and by geéting 
acquainted with what is transpiring in the world of 
art outside of the sphere in which an individual may 
dwell. Rolling stones gather no moss, says the adage, 
but we don’t want any moss. Moss is a vegetable 
growth, the result of quiet seclusion and a rooted 
adhesion to one spot. So are prejudices,and notions, 
and if by rolling, mechanical stones can get rid of 
moss, they will be benefitted thereby. He who keeps 
hie eyes open, and travels to learn, not to go from 
pillar to post, will see the value of these suggestions. 





MAUD. 
_———— 
CHAPTER IL 


- Bat that they mark some fair and sunny day 


That brightened their existence—each event 
Of gladness round them gathering, like the dash 
Of rippling waves around a gilded bark 
Upen oa summer sea, then Hope erect 
Stands on the prow and points toward a shore 
Far in the distant glow of sunny eve— . 
Who hath not sometime on such sea put forth, 
Nor dreamt of tempests? Ob! it will go bard 
But I will shield the dear life of this maid! 
And then I will re then! 

Croesus, King of Lydia, 

THE sun arose and shone with silvery splendour on 
that awful battle field, revealing its tall grass trodden 
down with blood, its dead in thousands on thousands 
scattered over the moor, and piled in ghastly heaps 
where the fight had raged fiercest—its wounded, some 
iu the throes of death, others grinding their teeth to 
force back the agonized cry for water, which might 
Le answered only by the marauder’s knife—its maimed 
horses struggling and moaning with that horrid brute 
anguish, of which dumb animals seem \ alone capable 
—or careering, riderless and mad, over the field, 
trampling down both dead and living with hoofs 
crimson tothe fetlocks; nostrils fiery with the hot 
breath that burned as it went, and manes streaming 
back to the wind like hoar-moss on a tossing oak 
bough. 

Never, on this earth, did a battle field spread such 
frightful contrasts under the calm arch of heaven. 
The hollows over which war horses had leaped, and 
bombards roared, were fresh with tender April grass 
and azure with violets; sometimes drops, that should 
have been de 7, trembled on them, thick and red, 
weighing down their blossoms as sin burdens a 
haman soul. Still these sweet children of the soil 
smiled up from the bosom of nature as if war and 
carnage had never been. 

Amid all this was a handfal of tents, pitched hastily 
in the very heart of the terrible scene, under which 
the triumphant Yorkists slept soundly almost as those 
who lay with stark and white faces lifted so dumbly 
beavenward. 

From the centre tent, glistening with the sheen of 
crimson silk and golden devices, uprose the royal 
banner of York, its azure field and silver sun mocking 
the blue heavens, that looked so grandly down on that 
awful work of man. 

Under this, shut out from the common gaze by a 
few yards of silk, the young king lay, unwashed from 
slaughter and heavy with wine, dreaming that he held 
high carousal in the sanctuary of Westminster, and 
was quaffing choice Burgundy from the sacred vessels 
of its altar. Twice the youth, whom we have seen 
in Edward's tent the night before, swept its draperies 
back, unchallenged by squire or sentinel, and looked 
in upon the royal sleeper. When he turned away the 
third time, a cold smile hung en his lips, and he mut- 
tered in a quiet undertone: 

“Thus the animal ever prevails with him. Men 
who have crowns to guard should learn eternal vigi- 
lance. Well, let him sleep on; that which Warwick 
las failed to do, wine, wagsail, and supine indulgence 
will surely accomplish ; and then—why then England 
shall see that one Plantagenet can keep watch and 

ward over a diadem which would haunt his dreams, 
but that the very thought of it keeps him wakeful— 
ever, ever wakelul!” 


With these words on his lips, the youth mounted 
his war horse, and rode across the field towards the 
towers that loomed grimly from the broken uplands 
that rose in a gradual ascent from the level of Glad- 
stone Heath. 

Alas! it was a desolate dwelling to which the young 
man rode. In its bower-chamber a young heart was 
almost breaking. In its chapel two stalwart forms lay 
—not side by side, foreven in death the great king- 
maker held place, and was outstretched nearest the 
altar, and raised a step above his friend and follower. 
But there both lay dead—the lord of those grim 
towers, and the general of what had been a mighty 
army not twenty-four hours agone. Dim and solemn 
was the religious light. which fell around them. 
Massive tapers burned before the altar; the smoke of 
holy censers curled in and out among the arches of 
the groined roof. Monks, from a neighbouring 
monastery, knelt and prayed in whispers, and the 
counting of their beads alone disturbed the profound 
stillness. 

In the hall, a few old men crowded together 
wretched and helpless. All night they had waited for 
some of the many followers who had gone forth with 
Sir James Chichester, to return with news of the 
fight; but not a living soul ever came back to those 
towers. They had fought in thedesperate stand made 
by the doomed earl; and before he fell the earth was 
heavy with their dead bedies, and crimson from their 
drained hearts, A few of the wounded were taken 
prisoners; but no sound man of all the Chichester 
troops evereame back to see how desolate the Towers 


had Edward's battle-ery had been, “ Fail to, 
end spare not !”—and most ruthlessly it obeyed. 
Chichester prone upon her couch, 


low, the door and @ woman entered, some 
years older than herself, and, from her garb and bear- 
ing, evidently a grade or two lower in the 

seale. She walked softly across the floor, and, stoop- 
ing over the young girl, touched her, The motion of 
her hand was almost a caress, timidly given, however, 
as if she would gladly have kissed the white shoulders 
that rose and fell in convulsions of passionate grief, 
and was only restrained by these social restrictions 
that turned affection into reverence. 

“* Lady, my dear, dear lady, will you not look up 
and speak to me?” 

The voice which uttered this entreaty was wonder- 
fully rich and sweet. It penetrated that young heart 
with thrills of sympathy. Maud looked up. Her 
eyes were heavy with tears, her face flushed with 
constant weeping. 

“ Jane, Jane—oh, God be thanked !—is it you? I 
thought you so far away, like all the rest.” 

“ But Iam here, ready to help you—ready to die 
for you, if it may be.” ‘ 

Maud put back the hair that had fallen over her 
face with both hands, and looked wistfully into the 
beautiful eyes bent so mournfully upon her. 

“ Jane, you know that he is dead ?” 

Her lips trembled with new grief as the piteous 
words left them; and, reaching up her arms, Maud 
clung to the friend who had come so timely to share 
her sorrow. 

“Yes, dear lady, I know all. My husband com- 
mands a company of city atchers, and I travelled 
hither with the baggage-train, glad to visit my old 
home once more, and hoping to be of some help here, 
at the Towers, if Lancaster lost the day; or, per- 
chance, claim aid, should the fortunes of wir turn 
against the king.” 

“ Ah, it was kindly thought of, for I am all alone,” 
answered Maud. “Hush! What is that? The 
tramp of horses? Look forth, Jane, and tell me if it 
is friend or foe.” 

The woman obeyed, and, leaning out of the case- 
ment, took a survey of a group of horsemen that 
gathered in the court. 

“Tt is a company of Yorkists, following some leader 
from the Duke of Gloucester’s division, I gather from 
the boar’s-head which crests the helmet of one who 
seems to be their captain.” 

Maud started up, and began to bind up her hair 
with hands that shook with new-born apprehension. 

“Tell me, and be quick, what is the leader like ? 
Is he old, young, fierce of visage, or merciful ? ” 

“Young, dear lady; I can see that plain enough, 
for his visor is up, and there is scarcely the promise of 
a beard upon his chin.” 

“But is he large, or small, ill-favoured, or comely?” 

“Small, compared with thy father, sweet one, but 
still of moderate height, and with signs of strength 
which should make men fear bis arm. As for the face, 
it is pale and clearly cut, like the heads wrought in 
cameo, which our goldsmiths trave] abroad to pur- 
chase. A thoughtful, still face, which, I judge, gives 
not forth its secrets readily. Good faith! but it is a 
visage to study, yet never fathom. Why should it 
bring this chill to my frame, and send the breath in 





gasps to my lips I know not!” 


Mand was sitting upon the couch. She had banded 
the rich hair around her head, and a gleam of expee- 
on on her face. 

dress, the cognizance—is there nothing in 
them to distinguish him from the rest? ” she asked, 


eagerly. 

“He is clad in. half-mail-of Milan steel, embossed 
with gold, and over all wears a short, red manteline. 
On his-helmet sits the boar’s-head, as I told you 
but now. I see nothing more, save that the destrier 
he bestrides is coal-black, and seems‘a steed of worth. 
Hark! his bugle sounds!” 

Maud stepped hastily to the floor. . Her tears were 
suppressed for the moment, and the flush that had 
ty her. sweet countenance settled richly in her 
cheeks. 

“Come, smooth my kirtle,” she said, heeding for 
the first time, the disturbed state of herattire “Though 
an orphan in the first hours of bereavement, this poor 
household has now, alas! no other head; let us go 
meet this Yorkist with what poor state we may. 
They come, perhaps, to warn me that these walls 
can shelter Sir James Chichester’s child no longer.” 

“ Nay, nay, man is not so cruel! If it were so, the 
king is nigh at hand ; to him you can appeal,” answered 
the woman, as she smoothed with her left hand the 
kirtle of blue taffety, which in truth, needed the care 
she gave. 

“ What, the ruthless tyrant Edward ?” cried Maud, 
with a start of mingled horror and indignation. “I 
would apes solitude of yon heath first.” 
woman, submissively, “King Edward may be merci- 
less to men; but the city belies him if he is not ever 
sweet nd debonair to women. Did not Dame Eliza- 

sorrowful 


. ve meet reception to 
my father’s enemies. My women have been frightened 
away; and but for thee I might, perforce, have been 
compelled to do the honours of this, which was my 
father’s house, alone.” 

“Then, lady, I bless the hour which brought me 
here; though it has pleased you to chide rather than 
welcome my coming.” at 

Maud’s generous nature was touched, and she 
turned a look of mournful deprecation on the woman. 

“ Have I indeed been so shrewish in return for thy 
kind intent? But remember what bitter cause of hate 
these Yorkists have given me.” 

“ Such is the curse of civil war; desolated homes and 

divided hearts are ever its evil outgrowth,” answered 
the woman, hastening to open the door, that Maud 
might pass. 
Not in the hall, where ordinary guests would have 
awaited a welcome, did Maud Obichester find the 
strangers; but they had crowded with rude military 
haste into the little chapel, with their spurs ringing 
upon the granite floor, and a rattle of armour sound- 
ing out sharply through the murmur of conversation 
and audible prayers, now uttered, as it seemed, in loud 
and deep defiance by the priests. 

Some feeling of awe had, indeed, checked their pro=- 
gress when they saw those two stalwart forms, ma- 
jestic even in death, lying before the altar ! for Yorkists 
and Lancastrians vied with each other which should 
pay deepest homage to the religion of the times. The 
young man, whose manteline glowed out red and 
sinister in the funereal light, undid the straps of 
his helmet, and bared a forehead white and pure as 
marble to the gaze of his followers. Just as ue was 
bending his knee before the altar, Maud came into 
the chapel, followed by her companion, whose rare 
beauty, both of form and face, seemed to light up the 
sombre picture with a glory not its own. 

The youth saw their entrance from under his 
ing eyelashés, but made no sign. Slowly sinking to 
his knees, he bent his head reverently, and seemed to 
pray. Then he stood up, to all appearance, still un- 
mindful of a new presence, and addressed his men : 

“Let it not astonish -you,” he said, lifting bis hel- 
met from the floor, where he had feverently laid it 
down, “that I bow myself here at an altar cumbered 
with the deadliest foes of York. A brave death has 
cleansed this clay of its treason ; and I see in it only 
that which was the leal friend and strong right-arm 
of Duke Richard, whose soul God assoil! As for 
this, his follower and fast friend, I only lope that it 
may be my good hap to find such men girding me at 
my death-hour. To your knees, fentlemen, first in 
homage to your God, and then to the greatness that 
Edward was compelled to slay or yield up his throne. 
God have mercy upon them! Armen!” 

A fresh clangour of arms and stooping of prond 
heads followed this command; then, all subdued and 





broken-hearted by the generous eulogium given to 
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her father, Maud stole forward, and falling by the 
altar, wept piteously, but with some sweet tears 
mingling with that passionate rain of sorrow. 

“Lady, arise! or rather let me kneel by your side, 
and ask forgiveness for the life it was our hard fate 
to destroy,” said the deep, clear voice of the strange 
youth. “Oh! if human wishes could restore human 
life, there should be no cause for mourning here. But 
wishing is ever rash, and regret of no avail. Nay, 
sweet dame, this is no place for one so gentle and so 
fair. Let us lead you home.” : 

Maud hushed her sorrow and stood up. 

“First tell me why your troopers have invaded 
this holy place?” she said, 

“They came first to pay homage, and then bear the 
remains of this dead earl to a place of burial.” 

“Where is it you purpose to convey this august 
shadow of a man who filled thrones and tore them 
down at will? If not to most honourable burial, the 
foot that approaches his sacred clay must trample me 
to the earth.” 

‘* Sweet dame, it is to most honourable burial that 
we would bear him.. First he will lie in state at St. 
Paul's, that those who loved him may look upon his 
face. Then it is the king’s command that he be 
buried in the Priory of Bisham, among the great an- 
cestors of his mother, who was descended from the 
Earls of Lasburg. This surely will content Edward's 
most bitter foe, and Warwick's most exacting friend.” 

“ And who art thon, fair sir, who promise so lagely 
in the king’s name ?” questioned Maud..,, 

Before the youth could answer, a noise of horsemen 
mounting the eminence at full speed, the clang of 
arms, and murmur of voices broke in upon them. 
Directly a bugle sounded loud and clear in the court 
below, and, by the rattle of armour and clank of iron- 
heels on the pavement, Maud knew that a fresh com- 
‘pany of armed men were coming into the tower. 

“I know that bugle-note,” said the youth, hastily; 
“tarry here, my men, while I go forth and prevent 
intrusion.” 

He went out in anxious haste, but had hardly 
reached the hall when it swarmed full of armed men, 
and, foremost, towering above them all, stood King 
Edward, with a furred mantle over his armour, and a 
light diadem of gold and precious stones circling his 
helmet. 

‘“* What! thou here?” he said, addressing the young 
man. ‘“ Ever foremost, boy, when work is to be done, 
or thought takes the guide of work. Well, lead the 
way; we, with these lords and gentlemen, would 
assure ourselves that the doughty earl is past all 
future treason.” 

The youth came close to Edward, who stooped 
down from his commanding height, and listened to a 
few whispered words. As those two faces approached 
each other, the contrast was singularly striking; yet 
between them appeared that impalpable resemblance 
which neither rests in form or feature, and is as inex- 
plicable as the perfume of a rose—felt but never seen. 

“If you would, indeed, be king of a united people, 
sire, deal tenderly with Warwick’s memory. Having 
slain the man, and with him a power which oversha- 
dowed thrones, let the people have their idea. That 
isa thing no prince or potentate can conquer, but 
may use.” 

“ But I have promised our victorious soldiers that 
they shall, one and all, feast their eyes on our fallen 
foe; and, ‘fore George! it will not be wise to baulk 
them now.” 

The youth drew Edward still farther aside before 
he answered. 

“Sire, I have prepared. for that. Asif he were a 
monarch of England, let the body of Warwick lie in 
state at St. Paul's, Thus you keep faith with our 
soldiers, thrice disarm his adherents, bind them to 
your own royal person, and force the stout earl, dead, 
to serve you as he once did living.” 

Edward gazed at that pale, young face with a sen- 
sation that almost amounted to awe. 

“Boy, whence got you this subtle power of thought? 
It shames me thus ever to give up my will when thy 
counsel crosses it.” 

“Nay, sire, I but suggest.” 

“ Suggest! ay, but it so chancesthat the king's will 
ever bows to thy soft-spoken suggestions.” 

“a judgment, which, with wise men, controls the 
will. 

The king laughed. 

“ At thy word-splitting again! but, fore George! 
I mislike it not! Thy counsel might shame'the gray- 
beards of our court.” 

“ Thanks, sire. That it pleases you, rids me of some 
embarrassment. These towers, as you, perchance, 
know, belonged to the Lancastrian, Sir James Chiches- 
ter, who lies in yon chapel, stark and cold, by his 
leader. His daughter, an only child, orphaned since 
yes y, now weeps over him. She craved at my 
hands honourable burial for the earl, and protection 
for her father’s remains. Presuming-on my king's 
gracious nature, I promised botb.” 





“ And shall keep thy promise, the more readily that 
it is the first time that cherry lip, or cheek of bloom, 
ever won favour from that cautious heart. But let us 
see this face that workssuch miracles. *Fore George ! 
I marvel not—she is wondrously beautiful.” 

The youth snatched his breath, and turning sharply, 
saw the woman whom Maud called Jane standing in 
the arch of a door that led from the hall into the 
chapel where great Warwick lay. Even his cold 
nature, was startled by the exquisite beauty, framed 
like a picture in the stone arch. The light from a 
window behind illuminated the well-poised head, and 
kindled its waves of chestnut-brown hair into richer 
warmth. The large, soft blue eyes seemed black under 
the shadow of those curling lashes, and her complexion 
had all the richness of a brunette, with the delicacy 
which Edward always admired so much in the blonde. 
That which his wife, the queen, was beginning to 
lose, this woman possessed, rich colouring, warmth, 
roundness, and that indescribable grace which grows 
out of a soft, loving nature. 

The blue eyes of the king flashed admiration; a 
flush lighted the magnificent beauty of his face. He 
— a step, and then drew back with a light 
laugh, - 

“*Fore George!” he muttered, “it will not be 
g6nerous to poach on the boy’s manor, but—but——” 

As the words were on his lips, and those bold, 
bright eyes brought blushes warm and red to the 
woman’s face, Maud Chichester appeared in the back- 
ground, coming slowly out from the chapel; and the 
lovely creature in the archway stepped reverently 
aside, that she might pass. 

A half-mocking smile crept to the young man’s lip. 

“ Yonder comes Mistress Maud Chichester, sire, the 
poor, friendless lady whom last night’s bloody work 
made an orphan.” 

The king glanced at the maiden, and again at the 
woman, who bent low as she approached. 

“ And the other?” asked Edward, eagerly. ‘ Who 
isshe ?” 

“The waiting-woman, doubtless,” answered the 
youth, and his cold smile deepened. 

“ Thou wakest my curiosity, boy,” said the king, in 
sudden anger. 

“Sire!” interposed one of the king’s followers, 
“she is from the city, I will be sworn, wife to a gold- 
smith of substance, who has more than once raised 
loans for the crown. I danced with her at the last 
mayor's feast, and a light foot she hath atthe galliard.” 

The frown cleared from Edward's face. 

“ Ay, those city dames sometimes shame our court 
beauties; we will speak with thisone anon. If her 
husband has provided gold for our wants, we must not 
prove ungrateful.” 

Again the smile gleamed over that young face. But 
Maud Chichester that instant came through the arch 
and knelt at the king’s feet. 

“ In behalf of a few old men and helpless maidens, 
all that are left of my father’s retainers, I ask forbear- 
ance and protection, sire.” 

Edward looked down on the young creature with an 
expression every way unlike that which had flushed 
his face a few moments before. That clear, pale face, 
those dark, mournful eyes, and the hair rich, abundant, 
and black as midnight, awoke all the gentler senti- 
ments in that ardent bosom. To him this maiden 
was not a creature to love after his light fashion, but 
reverence, as his heart, in its better moments, had 
often turned to the Madonna in some old religious 
picture. 

“Rise, sweet dame,” he said, lifting her from his 
feet. “The Plantagenet wars only against men. 
Heaven forbid that we withhold protection even from 
the daughter of our deadliest toe. We come not 
hither to sack and burn, but for a nobler purpose, and 
would render what homage we may to the nuble lady 
of our deadliest foe, before we remove him for honour- 
able burial among the ancestors who were the leal 
friends of mine.” 

Maud arose and drew back, like all who approached 
that splendid man, half-charmed out of her prejudices 
by his frank manner. 

“And now,” said Edward, with your leave, fair 
dame, we will forward to the chapel.” 

He had taken off his casque when Maud appeared, 
and with its plume sweeping the floor like a snow- 
wreath, passed through tho arch, followed by his 
escort. One bold, admiring glance he cast on the 
citizen’s wife, as she drew back to give him pas- 
sage; then his stately form was lost in the rich twi- 
light which stole into the chapel, filtered into gorge- 
ousness through windows of stained glass, and 
broken only by the tapers that burned upon the 
altar. 

The youth who had spoken so freely to Edward re- 
mained behind. Maud stood in the recess of a win- 
dow, waiting for the chapel to be cleared, that she 
might again seek its solitude, and, unmolested, weep 
her great loss. Then, witha gentle step, the young 
man approached her, and spoke in a voice, whose sil- 





very sweetness made her nerves thrill with a sensation 
new and inexplicably sweet. 

“Gentle dame, is there aught else within my 
humble power that might relieve the burden of your 
grief, or give comfort in this hour of trial? If so, 
speak freely and now, for at noon the army sets forth 
on jts march for London.” 

Maud started, and a quick impulse of alarm un- 
veiled her eyes from their drooping lashes. 

“So soon, alas! and the dead yet unburied? 
Ah, me! yesterday at this hour how hopeful we 
were!” 

The youth leaned toward her, and spoke in a still 
lower voice. 

“Ah! if you could but learn to look -on those 
whom the God of battle has graced with victory as 
friends !” 

She lifted her large eyes piteously to his, and held 
in thrall by what she saw there, drank in the deep, 
silent passion of a glance that thrilled through her 
like music. 

“Some day, when the grass shall have started up 
fresh and green on yon heath, and the gorse is in 
flower, may | crave a welcome to these walls again? 
—or will the evil spirit of the times steel that fair 
bosom for ever against one who deemed ita solemn 
duty to fight for his king and country ?” 

Regret, tenderness, and persuasion spoke in those 
features as they bent over the young girl. More 
than the words, that voice pleaded with her; and from 
an impulse of sweet gratitude Maud held out her 
hand. 

The youth bent till his breath flushed over its 
whiteness; but she felt no touch of lis lips, and he 
dropped it with a gentle sigh. 

“ Still, fair one, you have not promised me a wel- 
come.” 

“Nay; is not my hand pledge enough?” she an- 
swered, and a faint smile illuminated the sadness of 
her face. “The blossoms that will cover the horrors 
of yon battle-field shall not be more welcome to the 
heath than thou to these lonesome towers.” 

The youth smiled. - 

“ Never, since God first carpeted the virgin earth 
with bloom and greenness, did a heart watch so eagerly 
for the golden furze to open, as mine will till it lights 
my path hitherward again.” 

Maud listened like one entranced. For the moment 
she forgot the dread sorrow at her heart—forgot that 
this man wasa Yorkist,and had been hér father’s fierce 
enemy ; but no words came with these new sensations. 
She could only stand before him with downcast eyes, 
and with a blush rising like flame to her white 
cheeks. 

But again armed men poured into the hall; and fol- 
lowing after, borne by a band of chanting monks, came 
a bier, on which the majestic form of a warrior was 
gloomily defined under the folds of a velvet pall, waich 
swept the stone floor witha noise like smothered 
whispers. 

The king followed the funeral procession till it 
passed the great entrance, with bare head and a grave 
countenance; but as the chant died away, he turned 
back with the look of a man who had cast off an in- 
tolerable burden, and addressing Maud, craved a cup 
of wine before mounting. 

While the servant went to answer this careless 
demand, Edward sauntered toward the side arch, and, 
leaning against it, with that superb grace that followed 
all his movements, addressed the goldsmith’s wife, who 
still lingered there. 

“So, fair dame, thy husband has supplied gold to 
the king in his need? Some day Edward will find an 
opportunity to render the good man due thanks. Keeps 
he baubles and precious stones ?” 

“Yes, sire,” answered the woman, and her lovely 
face glowed into one flush of roses; “diamonds that 
seemed dropped from rainbows, and sapphires.” 

“Blue as those eyes? Nay, that is impossible. 
Sweet one, veil them not so obstinately. It is in 
such jewels Edward best loves to see the light come 
and go.” 

“Then the good man has emeralds that once be- 
longed to—to——” 

“The crown, I will be sworn!” said Edward, langh- 
ing gaily. “Why, in these civil wars, the crown- 
jewels are oftenest found in the goldsmith’s strong box. 
Sothy master has emeralds of price? Now, I bethink 
me, the queen lacks a necklace of these stones, and itis 
but meet that thy good man should profit by the want. 
Tell him to send his gems to the court, where his 
interests are sure to thrive while Edward is king. Let 
the messenger he sends be thyself.” 

A look of affright drove away the woman’s blushes. 

“What! me? and to the court, not knowing the way 
or manners of such great people as throng there? I 
should be lost!” 

An amused smile broke over Edward's face, and he 
muttered almost audibly : 

“Like enough—like enough!” Then he added 
aloud: “ The way is clear for such as thee; so come 
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thyself, bonnibel, or thy good man will find no market 
for his baubles. The queen loves not dealing with 
men of the city, and likes a fair face in her bower- 
chamber. Say this to the goldsmith.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“T fear much that he will not let me come even to 
pleasure the queen's grace,” she said, ruefully. 

“Not let thee come? Is he so strict a tyrant, 
then ?” 

“ Ah, no! he is all goodness,” she answered, eagerly. 

* And thou lovest him ?” 

“T said yes to that, with all my heart, when he 
asked me, sire.” 

The king turned upon his heel and walked away, 
evidently annoyed. 

“Humph! we shall see,” was his half-muttered 
thought; then, turning back, he said, with more 
gravity: . 

“ Bring the emeralds to our palace of the Tower one 
week from to-day. It is the command of her grace. 
Say this much, and no more, to the master thou 
lovest so well.” 

The last words were uttered with laughing 
meckery, and Edward strode down the hall with a 
buoyant step, as if he had utterly forgotten the fune- 
veal cortége that had impressed him with real sadness 
not ten minutes before. 

“TI must follow,” said the youth, gazing after the 
mercurial monarc!), with a curve of disdain disturb- 
ing his finely cut lip. “In an hour he will be at the 
head of England's victorious troops, the first soldier 
and greatest general in the land—now that Warwick 
is gone—save oue.” 

He uttered the last words slowly and in a whisper. 
Indeed, the whole speech was addressed to himself, 
and seemed rather a mental commentary than aught 
else. The blast of trumpets and clatter of hoofs that 
arose from the court aroused him from a sort of 
reverie, and he started to find himself standing alone 
in the hall with Maud Chichester at his side. 

“Sweet came, farewell!” 

He took her hand, bent over it as a subject does 
homage to his queen, and glided away, treading so 
softly that his mailed heel scarcely gave a sound from 
the floor. 

When. Maud turned to look after him, astonished 
by this sudden adieu, which waited for no reply, she 
cnly caught a glimpse of his red manteline as he 
flashed by the entrance on his war-charger. Then 
Marfa called out to the goldsmith’s wife : 

“Jane, Jane, who is this‘man? Asked you his 
name?” . 

“Who, lady, who? Why, it is the king. Te 
spoke to me—me, the wife of a city goldsmith, whose 
birthplace was in yon farmhouse under the hill. Oh! 
I have dreamed of such things many and many a 
time, but never thought that they could prove real! 
You ask his name, lady, as if he were not the Plan- 
tagenet.” 

“Why, woman, art thou distranglt?” said Maud, 
almost angrily. “I spoke not of King Edward, but 
the young captain who came before.” 

The woman aroused herself. 

“The captain! ah, now I remember me! There 
was one came first, small and keen of face, with the 
boar’s-head cresting bis helmet; but no mark like the 
king.” 

“i trow not.” answered Mand, with a proud lift of 
the head. “Why, one glance of that deep, dark 
eye But what is he to us?” she added, after an 
abrupt break in her words; “and why talk we cf 
these strange soldiers ?—are they not our enemies?” 

“Nay, lady; I am sure the noble Edward is the 
willing enemy of no man or woman alive,” answered 
Jane, with sudden warmth. 

“ He and his slew my father, woman!” 

“ Nay, it was rather the Lancastrian Earl that drew 
him on to ruin.” 

“ At any rate, he lies yonder, and I am an orphan,” 
replied the maiden, forgetting everything in the re- 
newed grief that stole over her with the silence. 
“ Let us go pray.” 

With these words, the gentle girl walked slowly 
through the arched entrance, and moved like a spirit 
amid the gloom of the chapel. 

She reached tlie altar, before which the body of 
her father lay tranquil, despite the king’s war- 
trumpets, and knelt by him, conscious-stricken that 
anytlivg should, for a moment, have won her 
thoughts from his mournful presence. As she knelt, 
another form stole in through that mysterious twi-« 
light and knelt beside her. Maud started, and a cold 
thrill crept over her. 

“Ah, me! what dost thon here, Albert? Must 
this shock of fate reach thy gentle life? Alus! alas! 
I never thought to thank God for thy dimmed reason ; 
but now Ido, Ido. Blessed is the brain that cannot 





think, and the heart that cannot ache.” 

The pale, spiritual face of a boy, about her own age, 
was turned upon Maud wondering as she spoke. A 
iglt struggled in his great, dark eyes for an instant, 





and went out, leaving them soft and expressionless as 
& quenched lamp. 

“Maud, good Maud! sweet, sweet Maud! wake him, 
for he is cold.” 

Tie boy shuddered from head to foot, and, drawing 
his slender limbs together, began to moan piteously as 
a favourite dog laments its master. 

“Wake him, Maud. I cannot—I cannot!” 

Maud looked on her idiot foster-brother through the 
tears that came slowly swelling to her eyes. 

“Oh, poor boy! he will never, never wake again !” 

“Wake him, Maud, wake him!” still pleaded the 
lad, weaving his slender fingers together, and plucking 
them desperately apart as he spoke. 

“ Ah, me, that I could! ” sobbed the poor girl. 

The lad looked at her in uneasy wonder; a gleam 
of rage shot athwart that delicate face; his fingers 
plucked at each other more and more nervously. At 
last he sat perfectly still, looking in Maud’s face with 
the pleading earnestness of a dumb animal. This 
look so wounded her that she wrung her hands in 
silent anguish. 

Words were of no avail there. How could she 
make that poor lad comprehend the mysteries of death, 
when he had never yet known the sorrows of his own 
thriceinnocent life? 

When the idiot boy saw that she would not help 

him, be turned from her in silent grief, and, creeping 
close to the dead, began to caress the marble face with 
timid approaches; for though he could not understand 
nor even guess at the great mystery of death, the fell 
king smote his idiot soul with awe the more terrible, 
perha; s because of its incomprehensibility. 
Receiving no answer to his timid caresses, and 
chilled to the heart’s core by the icy touch that met 
his hands, he coiled up his limbs and lay down upon 
the granite floor, watching the dead with the eager 
vigilance of a hound. When Maud attempted to move 
him, he shrunk away from her in evident displeasure, 
and seizing the mailed hand of his benefactor, clung 
to it eagerly, for the iron was not half so cold as he 
had found the touch of that marble face. 

At last the lad arose, and throwing both arms 
around the stalwart form, strove to lift it, but his 
feeble strength seemed exhausted on marble. The 
head moved a little, its thick, iron-gray hair fell back 
in masses from the temple, and all was still again. 
Then the idiot boy arose to his feet, stooping in the 
shoulders, and trembling in all his limbs. 

Some idea, too mighty for his frail intellect to grasp, 
had seized upon him—to his imperfect reason death 
was icy coldness, nothing more. 

He ran up the steps of the altar, huddled three or 
four of the tapers together in his grasp, and eagerly 
arranged them around the dead warrior. 

Before Maud could check the sacrilegious act, he 
had torn away the rich altarcloth, with all its appen- 
dages of costly lace, dragged it down the steps, and 
huddled it over the warrior's form, leaving only the 
marble face, white and ghastly, exposed to the glow 
of the tapers. 

Then he brought down more tapers, struggling 
fiercely against Maud’s attempt to wrest them from 
him, and. resisting her with low cries of grief, that 
seemed to fill the chapel with the moans of some 
syirit in torture. : 

This sound took away the girl’s strength, and she 
stood motiunless, while the boy set down the tapers, 
where they formed alight cluster of flame, and flung 
himself on the floor, gathering up the drapery and 
holding it around the dead with his arms. 

Maud would have persuaded him to rise, but he re- 
sisted her efforts with an evident sense of their 
cruelty, and only clung the closer to his lord. 

Then all was silent again. Maud knelt and prayed. 
The boy lifted himself, and looked — into the 
cold face so close to his, searching for the colour and 
warmth which would never brighten it again. Then 
he would sink down, with a look of mournful disap- 
intment, and lie motionless. 

At last that death-chill struck him to the heart, and 
with it came a vague sense of desolation. Blocks 
and walls of ice seemed to separate him from his lord 
and benefactor. He looked around for other means of 
warmtli, and saw nothing. Then Maud took him by 
the hand and led him unresistingly away. 

In the hall stood Jane, the goldsmith’s wife. The 
idiot boy saw her, and took shelter by her side, His eyes 
were full of wild light, and his delicate lip trembled. 
‘*Sister,” he said, pulling at her garments, “let us 
go. It is cold here—so cold—so cold !” 

Jane looked into his face with tender solicitude. 
Never in her life had she seen him exhibit such 
depths of feeling. She saw that he was thrilled with 
nervous shivers, and suffered greatly. 

“ By your leave, lady, I will take him home,” said 
Jane, touched with compassion. ‘“ Our father will 
know how to soothe him. Alas! poor boy, he knows 
just enough to be unhappy !” 

“ Yes, take him hence,” replied Maud, who had 








not that he again enter the chapel. 
it was an awful scene! ” 

Jane gathered the blue hood over her head, and 
folded her arms around the idiot boy. 

“Come with me to our home, behind the orchard, 
brother; thou wilt find many a rare blossom in the 
turf,” she said. 

“ Does the sun shine there? Is it warm?” 

“ Yes, warm and bright. Seo you not the sun is 
almost at its setting? Mark how the clouds are turn- 
ing to gold.” 

“Yes, the.sky is on fire; but it burns so far away,” 
answered the boy; and the momentary gleam of con- 
sciousness that had kindled in his face, sunk to de- 
spondency again. 

“ Nay, but thou wilt go with me,” persuaded the 
woman, stooping her beautiful face to kiss the inno- 
cent cheek of the demented boy. 

A more obstinate nature than was known to that 
gentle boy might have yielded to a caress so loving. 
Like a child he slid his hand into the woman's clasp, 
and was led away. 

Down trough the broken hill-slopes the brother 
and sister went togethertoward a low-built farm-house 
that was on the verge of the heath. It was a com- 
fortable dwelling, well sheltered with trees, and sur- 
rounded with cultivated fields. A woman, past mid- 
dle-age, met them at the door; her face shone with a 
joyous welcome when she saw the lad, and she took 
him lovingly in her arms, murmuring blessings and 
welcomes over him. 

“Tt is long since he has been at home,” said the 
dame, offering an apology for this tenderness to her 
daughter; “and to thy father and mother, Jane, he 
has never ceased to ba a child.” 

“Spends he then so much time at the Towers?” 
asked the young woman. 

“ Since thy marriage, Jane, he has seldom been at 
home, but stays mostly with our young lady, his fos- 
ter-sister. The din and bustle of these war doings 
have won him from us as well. But, pass in! pass 
in! thy good man has won his way from the battle 
in safety, and has beer enquiring for thee.” 

More than ever Jane’s face brightened, and she 
entered the house. Upon its hearth-stone sat two 
men of totally opposite appearance. The elder was 
hale, stout, and strong, with an open, frank counte- 
nance, that bespoke neither concealment nor reserve. 
Indeed, a finer specimen of the yeoman of that period 
could not have been found within a hundred miles’ ride. 
The other man was Somewhat under thirty, hand- 
some, certainly, if light-black hair, eyes of a deep, 
calm brown, and pure colouring, could give a person 
the right to be so considered. He was above the mid- 
dle height, well proportioned, and deliberate in man- 
ner, with an air of reserve which harmonized well 
with his appearance. Compared with the elder man, 
he was singularly refined and thoughtful. 

This man arose with a smile when bis wife came in, 
blooming and fresh from her walk. She, thankful for 
his safety, impulsive and ardent, ran toward him with 
her arms outstretched, and her eyes dancing with joy. 
But his grave and rather shy nature shrunk from this 
demonstration, and he chilled all the sweet warmth of 
affection which had urged her on, by a glance at once 
gentle and reproving. 

“ Thou art safe, and my heart leaped toward thee 
in its great joy,” she said, blushing crimson, and drop- 
ping her arms in great embarrassment. 

The old yeoman arose, and moved toward them 
both. “ Why, man, kiss thy wife. That is our good 
old country fashion. Never take shame for honest 
love—it is the poor man’s blessing.” Then, turning 
to his daughter, he added, cheerfully, “Never heed, 
lass, mayhap they have colder fashions in London. 
But still hearts are ever warmest, remember tbat.” 
But Jane stood by her husband's side, quiet, and 
almost sullen. She could not understand the shrink- 
ing delicacy which seemed to repulse her love, yet in 
that very act proved itself deeper and far more re- 
fined than the impulse which had urged on her own 
headlong greeting. 

“ Come, lass,” said the old man, “tell us the news 
from up yonder. Some troopers that rode this way, 
said thatthe king, with a company of lords, had been 
at the towers, in search of the great earl.” 

“ They found him on the altar-steps, stretched side 
by side with our good lord,” she answered. 

The old man tottered back to the settle from which 
he had risen, the ruddy colour left his cheek, and his 
stalwart limbs shook visibly. 

“ Sir —- a our kind lord, our beloved 
master, ! » my good itis not so bad as 
that!” he exclaimed. gee, 

“ His body was brought home last night, stark and 
cold.” Jane did not observe that Albert had entered 
the house, and heard the last words. 

“ Ay, stark and cold—so cold!” he muttered. Repeat- 
ing these words, over and over again, the boy mounted 
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been greatly distressed by his wild conduct. “I would ! 


toa loft in the farm-house, and lay muttering diseon- 
tentedly to hiuself till night came on, and every 
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living soul in the house, except himself, was asleep. 
Then he crept softly down from his i.iding-place, and 
left the house. Inan out-building he found a quantity 
of fagots stored away for the winter. Filling his 
arms with these, he left the farm-house and ran 
eagerly towards the Towers, with one idea strong in 
his unreasoning mind. His lord was cold, and noone 
cared to give him warmth. 

At last, breathless and panting, he stood within 
the shadow of the Towers. That cunning which 
stands to the weak of mind in place of wisdom, made 
him cautious. There was little need. No men of all 
the Chichester retainers were left to stand guard over 
that desolated mansion. 

The wretched inmates, too weak for defence, and 
60 miserable, that they had nothing more to fear, lay 
exhausted with grief in the darkened chambers. With 
the stealthy tread of a fox, the boy moved across the 
court and entered the great hall. 

In a yawning fire-place, at one end, he saw the 
brands and blackened wood of what had been a fire, 
sending out fitful tongues of flame, and breaking up 
the shadows into new forms of Pagwnree 1 The boy’s 
dark eyes looked greedily on this great bed of brands 
and embers, and he crept toward it, breathing hard, 
asa miser pants with avarice at the sight of“gold. 
But instinct gave him, for the moment, all the force of 
reason. 

When he came opposite the arched entrance to the 
chapel, he turned and passed through it, carrying 
with him the armful of faggots. The chapel had been 
re-arranged. The altar-cloth and tapers were put 
back in their proper places, and over the dead a 
vattle-flag, emblazoned with the Chichester arms, had 
been decorously arranged. 

The idiot crept suftly up to the altar and laid his 
‘hand on the flag. A marble coldness struck through 
him, and with a wild look of resclution the boy sprang 
to his work ; again he denuded the altar of its tapers, 
its velvet, and its sumptuous lace. 

Then he crept, like a cat, up the groined pillars, 
and tore down the banners of many a victory, faded 
with time, and dry astinder. These he heaped in a 
mass close to the altar. Then he added the armful of 
faggots, thrust the funeral tapers into the midst, and 
by the kindling light ran into the hall. 

Directly he came back with a massive brand from 
the hearth, and cast it, hot and showering down a 
storm of sparks upon the combustible heap. Again 
and again he went, bringing back fiery brands, till 
the flames rose in a bright column up from the altar, 
and broke in fiery clouds against the sculptured roof. 

Still the lord of that doomed pile lay motionless by 
tle altar, with the sheeted flame rising and quivering 
30 near, that it seemed like fiery banners waving over 
dim. Keenly, and with frantic eagerness, the boy 
watched that battle-flag, and the warrior form out- 
tined so clearly beneath its gorgeous folds. Every 
moment he expected to see the mailed form spring 
ap, warmed into fresh heroism by this baptism of 
fire. But when no movement followed, his heart 
fell, his lip trembled, and falling on his knees, he 
cried out : 

“Master, master, get up! get up! the fire burns. 
See what alight. It is warm—warm—warm !” 

No movement, no sound followed, nothing but the 
hiss of flames, and .the crackling of carved wood 
centuries old, on which the fire seized and clung to 
like huogry serpents, coiling, hissing, dancing, and 
destroying works of art that had occupied men a life- 
time, while the idiot boy looked on and wondered. 
As he stood with great tears of disappointment roll- 
ing down his face, crying out, “Come, master, come! 
there is no cold now !” an arrow of fire shet out from 
the wood-work of the stalls close by, blinding him 
with its hot brightness. 

With an instinct of self-preservation, such as urges 
dumb animals te seek safety, he sprang toward the 
entrance, mad with grief, and blinded with the smoke 
po  aoag swelled and surged through the massive 
building. 

While he was flying, like a hynted spirit, away 
from the destruction he had made, the fire raged on, 
flames burst forth from loophole and casement, roaring 
upward through dome and roof, till the red light of 
that majestic funereal pyre lighted up heath, moun- 
tain, and valley for miles and miles around. 

For one full hour all the grim horrors of that battle 
—o lighted up again with this awful illumina- 
nation. 

‘In the glare of its red storm of fire marauders and 
teamsters flitted to and fro like demons let loose in the 
track of war. Mocking the flames, they leaped 
through the red light and through the shadows, 
giving awful gleams of light to that broad picture of 
universal death. 

On this scene the fire shone more and more dimly 
till the morning dawned, revealing only a heap of 
— in which was buried the ashes of Sir James 


hichester. 
(To be continued.) 


Marrract iv Greecs.—After dinner we went to 
the party. It was larger than is usual in Athens, the 
guests being English and Greeks, We lad Italian music 
from Mrs. F—— and Miss L——, and Greek songs 
from Miss S——, a young and very pretty Greek 
lady, who was engaged to be married to a young man 
in England, a countryman of her own, whom she has 
never seen. This is in accordance with the custom of 
the Greeks. Marriages are arranged by the families, 
and as Greek families are established in distant cities, 
and in all the countries of Europe, it often happens that 
the parties most interested never see each other until 
they meet to be married. Some years ago, in their 
enthusiasm for progress and emancipation, they tried 
the experiment of letting young people decide for 
themselves, but the result was so unfortunate that they 
went back to the old system, and nobody dreams of 
anything different. 





POMPEIIAN CURIOSITIES. 

Tne activity of the new Italian Government has 
produced, from beneath the scoria from Vesuvius that 
nearly two thousand years ago entembed the town of 
Pompeii, such an immense number of objects of 
utility, luxury, and curiosity, that the Museum of 
Naples is full to overflowing, and the authorities are 
puzzled how to turn these interesting relics of Roman 
civilization to the best account. Galleries, lofts, and 
cellars arecrammed with objects from Pompeii, which 
continue to pour in from the excavations now being 
carried on with more ardour than ever. 

When Pompeii has been exhausted, there will re- 
main Herculaneum and otlier places over which the 
volcanic shroud has scarcely yet becn disturbed; in 
short, the whole of the buried utensils and works of 
art, which time has cot yet destroyed, of several large 
aud populous towns. 

It is evident that no one museum or series of mu- 
seums can conveniently receive and exhibit such a 
mass of antiquities, aud all kinds of propvusitions 
have been made to meet the difficulties of the case. 
One scheme is to replace the various objects in the 
house from which they came, and thus make a mag- 
nificent museum in situ, a taking propusal, but which 
is rendered impossible from the immense cost of pro- 
tecting the objects from further decay, and ensuring 
their security. Another plan is to add @ disused ¢on- 
vent to the Museo Borbonico, but this would be only 
putting off the matter, and making the collection 
more unmanageable, and less capable of arrangement 
than at present. 

In fact, the greater portion of the objects collected 
are almost repetitions of each other, and the museum 
would be infinitely more useful to the archeolegist and 
artist if it contained only the best examples in each 
class, or, at any rate, just sufficient to illustrate every 
point, and thus bring all into view; and it appears 
now to be the prevailing opinion that the best method 
as regards the museum in question will be to preserve 
in it only unique and choice specimens. 

The next question is—what is to be done with the 
enormous remainder? And it is said that the govern- 
ment has determined on the enlightened and liberal 
course of distributing its superfluity amongst not 
only the other museums of Italy, wistth require com- 
pletion, but also those of other countries.. If such a 
plan should be earried out, the Italian government 
will earn the admiration and gratitude of every scho- 
lar and man of taste, and there is little doubt that 
such a generous act would not be without its advant- 
ages, and Italy might, in return receive valuable 
articles tn exchange from other countries. Such an 
interchange of the products of man’s ingenuity would 
filla worthy page fm the history of the nineteenth 
century. 

eas 

Trea mn A NuTSHELL.—Dr. Attfield, Director of the 
Laboratories of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, has just published a very interesting account 
of the result of an examination which he has made of 
the Kola-nuts of Western Central Africa. A few 
ounces of dry hard fragments of these nuts wero 
placed in his hands by Dr. Daniell, who stated that in 
the fresh state they were largely used as an article of 
food and medicine by the natives of Western Central 
Africa; that he had once partaken of the fresh nut, 
the effect being that he was kept awake for many 
hours; that he, therefore, inferred that they must con- 
tain a principle similar to that which exists in tea, 
coffee, &c.—namely, theine ; and that he had, in fact, 
by-a rough chemical process, succeeded in obtaining 
crystals resembling tneine in appearance. As a medi- 
cine, the fresh nut, Dr. Daniell said, was esteemed of 
great value in diarrhcea and affections of the liver; 
and that, indeed, for all purposes, it was in the fresh 
state that the nut was generally employed, portions 
being chewed, the juice swallowed, and the so Lo 
ejected from the mouth. If the nuts were allowed to 





become dry, they were considered to have depreciated 














in value, and wero then only chewed by the lower 
classes of the natives. Dr. Attfield has determined 
the presence of theine in dried Kola-nut in the pro- 
portion of about 2 percent. Coffee contains from °5 
to 2:0, and tea from *5 to 3°5 parts in 100. So thatthe 
Kola-nut really has a considerable food value. The 
discovery of theine in the food materials of an African 
race of people is highly interesting. It is well known 
that coffee, tea, cocoa, matao, Paraguay tea, and 
guarana, which constitute the beverage of the 
European and Asiatic peoples, have been selected by 
an uuerring instinct, which has divined in each plant 
the remarkable alkaloid—theine. Different in botanica! 
characters, varied in genera, and not very unlike in 
flavour, they have been instinctively chosen as con- 
taining this valuable active principle. The investiga- 
tion of the food value of Kola-nut is thus one of par- 
ticular interest, and which will, we hope, be carried 
further. 

Rumours are afloat that King Francis IT. is con- 
templating breaking up his establishmeut and lcaving 
Rome, and that preparatory inventories of the fur- 
niture and effects in the Farnese Palace are being 
drawn up. 

Birp Murver.—The President of the Naturalists 
Field Club (the Rev. G. C. Abbs) stated recently, 
at the anniversary meeting of the club, that le bad 
been calculating the number of caterpillars which 
the 6,000 sparrows killed by a member of a “ sparrow 
club” in Essex, and for which he had actually received 
a prize of 10s., would have eaten. The amount was 
6.307,000,400. While the clodhoppers of Eugland are 
killiug sparrows by the thousand, the Australian 
colonists are importing them at a considerable expense 
from England, to act the part of protectors of the crops, 
aud thereby of promoters of the comforts of the 
people. 





ERRORS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


It is the sunshine of the scul, 
Revealing a noon of light too quickly overcast. 

Amon tlie various errors into which human nature 
is liable to fall, there are some which poople of a true 
understanding are perfectly sensible of in themselves, 
yet, either wanting a strength of resolution to break 
through what by long custom is becoming habitual, 
or being of too indolent a temper to endeavour an 
altercacion, still persist to act in contradicticn to the 
dictates of even their own reason and judgment. 

What we call prejudice, or prepossession, is certainly 
that which stands foremost in the rank of frailties. It 
is the great ringleader of almost all the mistakes of 
which we are guilty, whether in the sentiments of 
our hearts, or the conduct of our actions. As milk is 
the first aliment of the body, so prejudice is the first 
thing given to the mind to feed upon. No sooner does 
the thinking faculty begin to show itself, than preju- 
dice mingles with it, and spoils its operations. 

Whatever we ave then either taught, or happen of 
ourselves to like or dislike, we, for the most part, con- 
tinue to like or dislike to the end of our live. So 
difficult is it to eradicate, in age, that tendency we im- 
bibe in our youth. It is this fatal propensity which 
binds, as it were, our reason in chains, and will not 
suffer it to look abroad, or exert any of its powers. 

Hence are our conceptions bounded: our notions 
meanly narrow ; our ideas, for the most part, unjust ; 
and our judgment shamefully astray. The brightest 
rays of truth in vain shine out upon us, when preju- 
dice has shut our eyes against it; we are rendered by 
it wholly incapable of examining and take all upon 
trust, that presents itself to us. This not only makes us 
liable to be guilty of injustice, ill-nature, and ill- 
manners to others, but also insensible of what is 
ewing to ourselves; we run with all our might, from 
a real and substantial good, and court a phantom, a 
name, @ nothing. 








BACON. 


Tue fact is, that Bacon throughout demeaned him- 
self like one conscious of a very bad cause. He never 
speaks, writes, or acts like an innocent man. His 
denials grew weaker and weaker, and his quibbles 
more and more manifest asthe case went on. He tried 
to save himself from foundering by throwing to his 
judges one admission after another, unti! 
he ought to have prized most dearly had been ewvept 
away ; and that which he really prized the most of all 
—his rank, his wealth, his veaiing fame, was torn not 
the less certainly from his clinging grasp. 

He knew well that even before his own day bribery 
in a@ judge was accounted a heinous wrong, yet he 
never seemed to realize the shame of his own mis- 
deeds, and fooled himself to the last in the belief that 
whatever he might have taken, he had always 


—— each case on its own merits, had always shown 
& faithful servant to the Crown; as if his 
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shortcomings in one direction were wiped out by his 
excellence in another, or as if the fact of bribery turned 
on the character of the judgments given. 

It is, indeed, this moral deadness which lies at the 
root of all his public doings, which comes out now and 
again in his private letters and some other writings, 
that bear on personal or political things. In him the 
intellect of a Solomon was yoked to the spirit of aslave 
and the conscience 6f a housemaid. He showed him- 
self as far beneath Coke in moral dignity as he out- 
topped Coke in speculative genius. 

No Hindoo could have courted the great Akbar more 
slavishly than Bacon bowed himself before the despic- 
able James. His wisdom, after all, was like that of 
the first Napoleon—a fair guide to present advantage, 
but a false light to any lasting good. His worldly 
career points a moral strangely akin to that of the great 
Corsican upstart. His utter downfall in the very noon 
of his worldly greatness suggests the fittest answer to 
those amiable theorists who shrink from reading the 
sad truths that nature loves to scrawl over her fairest 
workmanship. 

For all his splendid parts, his loveable quatities, his 
social charms, his friends at court, his lack of personal 
foes abroad ; yet when his hour of trial came, he fell 
at once to the ground, covered with shame, abandoned 
by his most powerful friends, regarded with scornful 
pity by those who had to pronounce his doom. Could 
ruin so utter have befallen the pure high-hearted 
patriot, whom Mr. Dixon, misled by his heated fancy, 
has arrayed in the outward likeness of Francis Bacon? 


———EEEEEEEEEEEE 


BEATRICE LIDINI. 
Satincnntim unineme 

CHAPTER VIIL 
Turn not thine eyesaway! Oh, look upon me! 
Confess it before all—fear no one!— 
Let who will, hear that we both love each other! 
Wherefore continue to conceal it? Secrecy 
Is for the happy: Misery—hopeless misery, 
Needeth no veil! Death of Wallenstein. 

No! no! 

Expect not—hope it not! Iam not come 
To stay: to bid farewell—farewell for ever— 
ForthisIcome! "Tis oyer, I must leave thee! 


THE summer came on gloriously, and the inmates 
of the mountain cottage revelled in the pure air, and 
sunny skies, and beautiful scenes around them. The 
younger members scarcely lived within the cottage 
walls, but were always to _be found grouped on some 
flower garlanded bank, in some shady nook, or 
bounding gaily up the wooded heights. Karl visited 
them wonderfully often. The second time he came, 
the contessa had hung tremblingly upon every look 
of his, ere she dared to ask if her message had been 
delivered. 

“* My comrade is away on important business, my 
lady, but I sent him the message faithfully. No doubt 
you will see him the moment he returns to the moun- 
tains,” answered he. 

And this had given her a wonderful deal of com- 
fort, so that her gay spirits had been the wonder and 
delight of the little party. An enchantress indeed 
she seemed. Both Floribel and Karl found them- 
selves repeatedly marvelling that she could make 
them forget her higher rank so often, that they 
could feel so free and easy, so perfectly satisfied in 
her presence. 

Leonardo looked upon her indeed, as she had first 
appeared to him, as same wonderful, superior being, a 
fairy or angel; and yet he liked not to believe her 
either, from the nervous dread that suddenly she 
should vanish into the flowers again, or be caught up 
once more into the sky. 

The poor youth, all unconsciously, was drinking in 
her. beautiful presence, far more thoroughly and 
earnestly than he was gaining bodily strength, 
although all declared him greatly improved, his fond 
and anxious mother among the rest. 

He had really more colour, and seemed to possess 
more strength, for he was able day by day to extend 
his walk, and show less frequently those terrible fits 
of exhaustion. 

No one seemed to expect that it was only the ex- 
hilaration of happiness, and no one saw the fatal 
poison that was imbuing his whole nature. The con- 
tessa least of all. 

So passed a whole month, and they had grown into 
feeling themselves quite of one family. 

Once ina while Tessa would launch forth into 
descriptions of her mistress'’s former magnificence, 
solely for Madame Ginetti’s benefit ; but it was never 
in the presence of others. 

Karl proved an invaluable friend. It was he who 
maviged so carefully and successfully, that Leonardo 
returned, even from the longest expeditions, quite 
fresh and comfortable, and often with such a healthy 
colour in his face that his mother’s heart would leap 
with joy. 





The contessa had ceased to allude to her know- 
ledge of the abode and doings at the top of the moun- 
tain, and when Floribel coaxed for an expedition to 
the very brow, she was ready to assist the puzzled 
Karl in evading the proposal. 

Not that Floribel was satisfied with the very vague 
answers she received concerning her absent benefactor, 
or Karl's own business affairs. She was shrewd 
enough to discover that mystery was maintained, and 
had tact enough to avoid useless and persistent in- 
quiries. 

She came to the cottage one afternoon flushed and 
panting. Karl had not appeared at the customary 
hour, and she had strolled alone on the path to meet 


him, and been frightened at the sound of many clatter- | la 


ing hoofs on the road she had been tauglit to believe 
was only followed by wood cutters and their mule 
teams. Peering forth from the leafy covert into which 
she had fled in -vague alarm, she had seen a body of 
fifty horsemen, all clad in a costume like Karl's, slowly 
descending the hill. 

She drew the contessa aside, and palpitating with 
excitement, related her strange story. 

She saw at once by the listener’s countenance that 
she had told no strange thing, and this circumstance 
troubled her more than all the rest. 

“What can it mean, dear Beatrice?” asked she, 
earnestly, for the twentieth time. 

“T am sure I cannot tell you. I would not trouble 
myself about it,” replied the contessa, composedly. 

“ But it troubles me, and I cannot help it,” persisted 
Floribel. ‘‘Why should they wear a dress like Kar!’s, 
which I have thought his own fancy? Was he one 
of them? Where does Karl live, do you know, 
Beatrice ?” 

“Tt does not concern me to know, nor need it make 
you uneasy, Floribel. Come and help me set out the 
canvas for Leonardo—he is going to paint to-day.” 

Floribel saw that the subject was distasteful, and 
relinquished it, but she did not put it from her 
thoughts. 

“T see how it is,” thought she, with a pang of 
jealousy. “Karl has initiated the contessa into his 
seeret, but poor Floribel is kept in ignorance. I will 
discover it in spite of them.” 

She was a brave, high-spirited creature, this 
Floribel; and now a reckless resolve took possession 
of her mind. It would be a moonlight night—she 
would steal forth after the others slept, find her way 
to the same thicket, and watch for any return. For it 
had flashed upon her how many times in the night she 
had heard that same noise of clattering hoofs, and called 
it the wind in the tree tops. 

But she said nothing to the contessa of her resolu- 
tions. She went quietly to aid in bringing forth the 
easel, and placed the cushions carefully around his 
shoulders, and then returned, leaving Beatrice and her 
brother to a téte-d-téte. 

Leonardo was in exuberant spirits. 

“Stand still, thou fairy,” called he, playfully, as the 
contessa turned'to sit down beside him with the spoil 
of blossoms she had rifled from the garden. “ That 
attitude is perfect. I will paint you for Summer—this 
Summer—the most golden and glorious I have ever 
known. Let me sketch the outline while the inspira- 
tion is upon me, and then you shall rest, and weave 
garlands.” 

“Use nimble fingers, then, thou autocrat of the 
brush,” replied she, as merrily ; and when she saw he 
had succeeded in his intention, she pelted him with 
the flowers, and sank, out of breath with laughing, on 
the grassy bank beside him. 

“ What a sprite you are, my Beatrice,” replied he; 
“if you knew what a magnificent fate I intended for 
this canvas, you would assume more dignity, I 
trow 


She drew herself up to her utmost height, tossed 


her head in queenly haughtiness, pursed her smiling, 


lips into a severe, dignified gravity, and asked : 

“ Tell me if this will do?” 

Leonardo laid down the brush. 

“It matters not what attitude,or mood you assume, 
Beatrice; they are all lovely and charming. 1 have 
been thinking over to-day my old dreams of that mag- 
vificent contessa who lived in such grandeur in Rome. 
I used to try to picture my most faultless ideal, and 
christen it with her name. I always meant to paint 
ber, but it would be impossible now to paint anything 
but you. So I am going to stamp your image—I[ 
mean what of it poor feeble colours and canvas will 
express ; shower it with flowers, and call it Summer. 
Ah! for me you typify all that is summer in life, 
Beatrice. Till you came I knew not what was 
‘warmth, and sunshine, and universal loveliness:” 

She was twisting the flowers together, question- 
ing mentally would Bernardo believe still in the 
—— of her beauty, and scarcely realized a word he 
said, 

“The picture,” said she, absently; “ what were you 
saying you should do with it ?” 

“ Send it to the Queen of Rome, the Contessa Lidini, 





if you have no objection. Would that be honour 
enough for you, Beatrice ?” 

She laughed lightly. 

“Not very wonderful, Leonardo, I can’t say I 

stand much in awe of your much-praised contessa. I 
dare say she’s no better than I, come to the truth of the 
case.” 4 ‘ 
“ Very likely, if I could take away that .grey gown, 
atid wreathe folds of glowing velvet in its place, star 
your throat and glossy hair with diamonds, surround 
you with gorgeous scenery, I could readily imagine you 
the contessa,” replied the dreamer, abstractedly. 

“And not without?” asked she, archly. ‘I shall 
vanish into the withered bouquet if you are so ungal- 


nt. 
His — came quivering through his pallid lips, 
as he said, passionately: . 

“Do you think I would have you a.contessa, Bea- 
trice, more than I would have you an angel, both of 
whom would be beyond my reach—my love ?” 

She sprang to her feet, crimson with binshes of 
mingled shame and terror, at the discovery betrayed 
by that passionately tender smile of his, and answered, 
hurriedly, only thinking of undeceiving him, of avert- 
ing the evil she so feared : 

“T was wrong to conceal it from you, Leonardo—I 
would not let Floribel tell you. Iam really and truly 
the Contessa Lidini!” 

A gasping, choking cry came from him. 

He turned purple, as if suffocating, and then fel) 
back ghastly pale, a red stream slowly oozing from his 
parted lips. 

In utter terror, the contessa screamed for Floribel. 
The wild fright betrayed in the tones brought Madame 
Ginetti and Tessa also. 

Between them all he was carried to the house, and 
laid upon his couch, while Tessa and his horrified 
mother leant anxiously over him. The contessa crept 
away like a guilty thing, and flung herself into the 
long grass by the deserted easel, and sobbed as if her 
heart were broken, és 

A step beside her startled her at length, and 
lifting her tear-stained face, she saw a form, clad in 
the bandit garb, the short jacket and scarlet vest, 
standing beside her, with grave, enquiring eyes fixed 
upon her face. 

It wasnot Karl—it was not the mailed figure of the 
generalissimo. She fixed her‘gaze wildly upon his 
face, and cried sharply : ' 

“ Bernardo!” 

“Your ladyship, Countess Lidini,” answered the 
cold, chilling . voice. 

Her previous emotion had exhausted her, but she 
struggled desperately for calmness, and at length was 
able to force her quivering lips to articulate : 

“ Oh, Bernardo, in pity look not so scornfully upon 
me ” 


“ What, the poor exile of the mountain look scorn- 
fully upon the flattered and noble contessa! Your 
ladyship is pleased to jest.” 

“Cruel! pitiless!” moaned.she. ‘Alas, Bernardo, 
can J appeal to the old times? Have you lost all the 


affection you bestowed once so generously upon the ~ 


hapless Beatrice?” 
His eye flashed proudly. 
“You do well to allude to the love scorned, and 


| bruised, and trampled on. It will be likely to soften 


my resentment.” 

She flung herself at his feet. 

“ Yes, -yes, call me what you choose—heap scorn 
and contempt upon me, for I deserve it all. I forgot 


| my vow to trust in your truth. I believed an idle talo 


of your love for another—I married the count to 
revenge my pride; but, Bernardo, I have left the 
count's palace which he left me, and his noble name, 


and fortune, to come back and.be the humble Beatrico 


again, though I might have reigned in Rome like a 


queen. I have come to save you. Nay, nay, I blamo 


you nots the wrong is on my head. I that drove you 
to tion, that broke your faith in human 
love and truth—it is I who have made yon the 
comrade of bandits; but Bernardo, in pity’s 
name give me a chance to undo the wicked deed! 
Leave them I pray you. See! I have prepared an 
opening for:you—an honest, and independent life. I 
knew you too well to think of offering bounty, or a 
competence secured by the count’s money. But this, 
you shall see for yourself, is honourable for you to 
accept. Bernardo, Bernardo! if you have any mercy 
left in your nature, promise me to forsake your present 
life, that the horror of it. may not rest upon my soul!” 

His face was working convulsively. His strong 
chest heaving, his noble frame quivering with agita- 
tion. Twice he made.a movement ‘to lift her up. 
Twice a look of frantic, passionate adoration crossed 
his face, as his eye turned to the bowed head dro 
intothe clasping hands. But with an effort.so mighty 
that it left his ruddy face colourless as marble, lis 
strong frame helpless.as a babe's, Le said uskily: 

“ Contessa Beatrice, spare yourself and me. It mas 
nct be as youimplore. I cannot go—a terrible vow 
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binds me here to the mountain. But one event can 
release me.” 

* And that ?—oh, in heaven’s name, tell me what it 
is, Bernardo, and I will moye all earth, and implore of 
heaven to accomplish it ! ” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt cannot be hopeless. I have seen the generalis- 
simo; he is noble-hearted and generous, as I have 
cause to know. He is willing to release you, Ber- 
nardo; he promised meso. Can it be you fear him? ” 
persisted she. 

“T fear none,” repliad Bernardo with dignity. “ But 
my own vow holds me here.” 

She wrung her hands, 

“And you have a@ love left: for me?” said she, 
tremulously.. 

“Did I on i le pram he fiercely. 

She came # step with downcast eyes. 

“ Beatrien, whe has: loved you, ean never love again ; 
but what avail such idle ? The contessa would 
spusm me a second time if I spelke of that love. I have 
come to see my friends in the esttage.” 


Without anotlier word she allwed him to pass her | 


and enter theeottage. 

That other misery returned with double pain. 

Why had fate cursed her so, that she was the hap- 
less instrument of so much pain to others as well as 
— to herself ?—innocent through all, she declared 
herself. 

Leonardo stricken anew, Bernardo ruined entirely— 
what could she do to avert it# Would any offered 
penance avail? any terrible vow executed, avert the 
issue ? 

She asked these questions of herself tilt her brain 
reeled, and feeling herself growing dizzy and faint, 
she crept silently into the house to her own reem, 
and threw herself, deathly sick with excitement. and 
exhaustion, upon her couch. 

Tessa found her there, when Leonardo had revived 
and feebly entreated for quiet, after a wistful’ search 
for the friend who was not present. 

The faithful creature was exceedingly alarmed, but 
obeyed the vehement demand thmt oné@ should 
be kept away from the room, and refrained from men- 
tioning the extent of her fears. 

Thanks to her care, the contessa escaped the 
threatened fever, and, after a week’s seclusion, came 
out into the family circle again. But what a change 
had come upon them all! Floribel went about ab- 
stracted and depressed, at every sudden noise starting 
like a guilty creature; and often she was absent for 
hours, no one could tell where. 

Madame Ginetti, though outwardly composed, had 
@ look of heavy care; a passionate pang crossed her 
face every time she looked upon her son, when no one 
seemed to watch her movements—the dread foreboding 
of the fate in store for him. 

Her mother’s jealous eye guessed something of what 
had passed between them, when she watched the con- 
tessa, pale and agitated, creeping to Leonardo's side 
in answer to his summons, holding out her hand with 
a wistful, deprecating smile. 

He reached forward with his feeble fingers and 
clasped it warmly, while he whispered: 

“Look not so-wretched and self-reproachful, my 
Beatrice. You are guiltless of any blame. As well 
might the sun be reproached for shining too vividly 
upon @ drooping plant. I hold you in my heart, as 
ae. i innocent as the angels I shall presently 

old. 

The contessa bent her head over the attenuated 
hand; her hot tears falling upon it. 

“Oh, Leonardo!” was all she could speak ere a sob 
bye her. 

e smiled tendérly upon her, with a holy look on his 
- that made her feel him already on the mystic 
shore. 

“Grieve not for me, Beatrice, It is well. You 
have only made my spirit willing to follow whither 
the frail body was inevitably bearing it. I am not 
clinging back to earth with the passionate desire for 
life, which a little time agone absorbed all my 
thoughts. The struggle if bitter was brief. I am et 
peace now with earth and heaven, I wait calmly the 
flowing of the tide which bears mo to the unknown 
gulf between. My last days will be very sweet, 
amidst these grand scenes, with those I love, in your 
presence, Beatrice. Grieve not for me, I imploro you ; 
it ort ges J now.” , 

t him with something of his holy peace 
stealing into her troubled heart. x 


ae all, what mattered? Life was short at its® 


ngest. 

But one thing was of importance; to do one’s duty 
faithfully. She could not lay her hand or her heart, 
even at the confessional, and say that her feet had 
sought the path of atonement. She was ready to en- 
dure all things, ay, even to give her life, so. that 
Bernardo would return to an honourable life. She 
would never despair of moving lis obdurate heart. 
Her repeated entreaty must succeed at last. 


She was sitting on the mossy bank, Leonardo’s 
favourite seat, over which spread the twilight shade 
of a great canopy of oak leaves, uplifted by the 
branching arms of a giant tree, and was not aware 
that a pair of eyes weres watching her earnestly from 
the other side of the thicket, until a.rustling of the 
boughs caused her to turn suddenly, whem she sprang 
to her feet confrouting—Bartomole! 


CHAPTER [xX 
Think’st thou that, fool-like, I shall let thee go, 
And act the mock-magnan: with: thee ? 

That for no purpose shalt thou have been given 

Into miy power? % 

“ A FINE morning, my lady,” said Bartomole, boldly, 
coming forward, with his hat in his hand. “I am 
afraid cur mountain air has disagreed with you, for 
methinks those cheeks have. changed their beaufeous 
rose for a lily ; though a lily, I'll swear, is almost as, 
| becoming.” 

, The contessa looked at him steadily. 

“If I remember right, this cottage area is for- 
bidden by the generalissimo to amy of hi band,” said 
she coldly. 

“ Perdition seize the generalissimo! Hi laws are 
nought to me, nor will they long have weight with 
poy of the band, let me tell you, my lady. At all 

events, they don seem to have much + from 
thati baby-faced Karl, or his crusty eoupde ipmeetn 
Did you drive them away, likewise?” 

“They came to attend to the wants: of the family in 
the —— relieve the dreary life of a dying 
youth. t errand have you, Bartomole ? ” 

He coloured through all the swartness of his com- 
plexion,, his eyes sparkled with a sudden light which 
seemed to. flood away their evil look, and his bold voice 
trembled with earnest emotion, as he answered : 

“ To see you, my lady. I've tried hard enough to 
shake off this mad love which has taken hold of me, 
but neither saints nor devils will help me do it. I 
almost hate you for your scornful dealing with me 
that evening of your arrival on the mountain ; and yet 
I can only dream of you day and night as you stood 
there, a slender little creature like you defying our 
whole band with one white hand and that tiny pistol. 
I thought I had seen pretty women before, but there 

was something about you, my lady, different from 
them all. I can’t tell myself what it is; I’ve puzzled 
enough over it, and given up; but do what you will, 
or speak as you may, there’s something charming in 
it all, and like nobody else under the sun; I have been 
afraid of going mad betwixt my hate for the generalis- 
simo and my love for you. But I’ve made up my 
mind at last. You seeI call you my lady, for truly 
you're grander in look and action than any contessa 
that ever was. And as for she that turned you off, 
I'll show you a way to triumph over her. I know it 
must be hard for a pretty creature like you, after show- 
ing off your beauty with laces, and velvets and jewels, 
to put on the coarse garments of a peasant, and I see 
how it’s just like your high-spirited nature to come off 
from Rome and hide’ yourself here. Harkee, pretty 
one, I'll show you a way to have them back in plenty 
_—servantsand riches, and grandeur—all you ask for!” 

He bent toward her eagerly, till his hot breath was 
wafted against her cheek. 

Disgust and astonishment held her speechless. He 
believed it passive acquiescence, and went on vehe- 
mently: 

“Marry Bartomole, who will worship the very 
ground you tread upon. A lawful marriage by any 
priest you choose, and we will goaway! I will forego 
my vengeance on the generalissimo ; I will escape with 
you, and we will live in Rome, in all the grandeur you 
may choose.” 

She never knew what impelled her to hide her in- 
| dignation and scorn ; but when she spoke it was in 
such cool tones it made her own wildly-leaping heart 
throb with shame at the enforced duplicity. 

“What, you! a poor bandit, offer such magonifi- 
cence? ‘Truly, Bartomole, you must think me foolish 
to accept your word for it.” 

His eye sparkled more joyously. A wild, exultant 
laugh broke over his eager lips. 

“Ah, my beauty! She does not look angry. She 
will make Bartomole the happiest of men. Look you, 
my lady! if the proof is all you need, I can give you 
that at any time. Ah, ha! it was notin vain I tended 
Red Hang’s dying bed. I have his great secret-—I 
can make a certain cardinal in Rome come to my feet, 
and grant me what I will! Or I can fly from Italy, 
and. be a prince. If the generalissimo knew, would he 
not foamin rage! Ab, ha! I have kept the secret well 
—no one knows but you. I have bided my time fora 
better end than I dreamed. Can it be that you will 
come. with me—you strange, wonderful, fairy-like 
creature? I long to clasp you in my arms, but there 
is something in your eye thrusts me back. You shall 





wedme! I shall be proud to be your slave. Oh,Iam 
beside myself for joy! 





He seenied indeed like one intoxicated—his face 
flushed, his speech grew tremulous, his very hands 
shook with the overwhelming rapture of believing she 
looked favourably upon his suit. 

“Compose yourself!” said ihe contessa, authorita- 
tively. “Iam utterly bewildered with this wild talk ; 
if you wish me to believe you in earuest, you must 
speak more plainly.” 

“T beg your pardon, my lady; but truly it’s your 
own fault. You just upset all my reason, the moment 
your eye turns upon my face.” 

She could not help laughing, for all the sternness 
hiding in her heart. 

“Then I will look away,” said she; “speak now, in 
manly fashion.” 

“ The long and short of it is this, my charmer—I 
hold a secret, a—no, there’s no need telling exactly 
what—something of which Red Hand robbeda great 
cardinal inthe most adroit manner. I can restore it 
to him for a great price, or I can keep it for myself— 
either way, it isa great fortune; for, you see, it was 
not the cardinal’s, any way. He had no business with 
it; but he borrowed it, I suppose, for a little time, and 

d Hand saved him the trouble of returning it. 
Grea: folks have their little failings as well! as the rest 
of us. The talk is, the cardinal will be the iext Pope, 
and his Holiness: is most gone; but, don't you see, 
this affair would ruin it, if the rest of the world 
knew? I mistrust the generalissimo knows about it, 
else why is that creature of his—that Bernardo, who 
is now here, and now there—why is he poking 
about in all unheard-of places! Let him search— 
and much good may it. do him! Bartomole is a little 
too smart for him, and has the treasure in a safe 
place——” 

“On your person, I suppose,” observed the contessa, 
in the most innocent tone. 

“Bless your simple little heart! as if I shouldn't 
know better than that! Why, once Bernardo got the 
best of me, and plied me well wit!: tiquor, so that I was 


‘like a log ; and Mingo told me my clothes were taken 


off to have them cleaned. Ai:, ha! I knew in a moment 
what it meant: they hai searched me to find the trea- 
sure. Even the lining of my jacket was ripped open ! 
Ha! ha! they didn’t find it!” 

“ How I should like to see it!” said the contessa, 
with a childish laugh. 

“ And so you shall, my beauty.” 

“ And I may wear velvets and pearls like the con- 
tessa’s ?” 

“Heaps of ’em, when you are Bartomole’s wife. 
And you will give me your promise ?” 

“Not till I have seen the treasure,” replied she, 
imperiously. “I’m not to be cheated by words, Bar- 
tomole!” 

“That’s right, my jewel. I like you better for 
being somewhat sharp, I'll tell you what, my lady, 
I'll meet you at theturn of the path, to-night, if you 
say so, and bring it with me.” 

“Not to-night, they would follow me from the cot- 
tage, because I have not been well of late. In a week 
I think I might be safe. A week from to-night, Bar- 
tomole.” 

He looked into her face now, with a fierce, savage 
frown. : 

“No treachery, my lady, remember that; for by 
the powers above and below, I would shoot you dead . 
the moment I found you had betrayed me, though I * 
killed myself for the deed in the next moment.” 

She shuddered and stepped aside, turning her 
blanched face away while she answered with a forced 
laugh : 

“You will frighten me from coming at all. If you 
don’t see me, you'll know I have given up the idea, 
and am cured of my longing for finery.” 

“No, no, you musn't do that, my lady,” replied he, 
in turn alarmed. ‘You must be planning out the 
fine doings we shall have. I was only jesting, I meant 
not to be rough with you. You've only to smile upon 
me, to bend me to your will.” 

“ But how about the girl Madge 2” said the contessa, 
carelessly. 

He gave a coarse laugh. 

“ll leave her for the generalissimo. 
tered to you—the simpleton !” 

“ She seems not to bear the generalissimo more love 
than you.” 

“T trow not. The girl thinks with my mind. One 
can’t help these things. I perchance thought her a 
pretty wench in days gone. If one knew only the 
light of a torch we might be content wich such a day, 
but when we know the sun—bah !” 

With this suggestive remark he turned around to 
bow gallantly to his beautiful companion. 

Her cheeks reddened with disgust and shame, 
but he believed it flattered vanity, and smiled com- 
placently. 

“ They will be looking for me. 
the cottage,” said she, suddenly. 

“Addio! A week to-night, my princess—forget it 
not.” 


” 


So she chat- 
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He waved his plumed hat and walked off with 
hasty strides. 

The contessa sat down with both hands pressed 
tightly upon her forehead. 

But she was not allowed to indulge in solitary 
reverie; for F'oribel came out from the cottage, and 


slowly yrreaci.ed her. 
7 ‘ 2,” said she, abruptly, “ that man 
who ‘ine with you was neither Carlos nor 


Bernardo, but ie wore the same dress. I suppose he 
is a Landit too.” 

The words came out with difficulty, as they were 
choked by a dry and feverish throat. 

The contessa dropped her hands and stared at 
her. 

“ Yes,” continued Floribel, bitterly. “I have found 
it out myself, what I suppose they told you long ago 
—indeed, from what I have just seen I am almost 
ready to believe you also are in league with them.” 

The contessa was in no mood then to resent the 
angry, accusing voice. 

* How much have you discovered, Floribel ?” asked 
the contessa. 

“ That the mountain is the haunt of a band of des- 
peradoes, outlaws, bandits, whatever you choose to call 
them; and that I wish I were dead! ” exclaimed the 
girl, bursting into-a passionate flood of tears. 

“Poor child! no wonder your innocent heart is 
shocked ; but how did you learn the hateful secret, 
Floribel ?” 

“T watched by the roadside. I have seen them pass 
and re-pass; and once they had prisoners with them. 
Oh, Beatrice, say that you are not in their confidence 
—say that all the world is not to be turned into sin- 
fulness, all except poor Leonardo, who is passing into 
perfect purity!” sobbed the poor girl, now that her 
forced restraint was removed, quite unable to check 
her grief. 

“Dear Floribel, I knew of their haunt, because I 
was captured by them, and owing to the generosity of 
their chieftain, was set at liberty again. I gave my 
promise to refrain from enlightening you, because 
there was nothing to be gained by the knowledge.” 

“Nothing but misery. Oh, my lady, I would we 
had never left Rome! How can I ever be happy 

% io 


ain 

“ My child, there is no danger for you. You can 
return in safety any moment. This grief is extrava- 
gant. You knew the world was full of evil long 
ago, did you not?” 

“Ah, yes, but not in him—it crushes me to think 
he is guilty.” 

“Who is guilty, Floribel?” ~ 





[BEATRICE’S PASSIONATE APPEAL TO BERNARDO. ] 


“My friend—the one I have honoured, and trusted, 
and loved; he who has been our constant visitor. 
Oh, he was among them! It nearly breaks my heart 
to think he is one of the terrible bandit band. Oh, how 
could he deceive me so?” 

The contessa’s heart sank. é 

Only one image occurred to her—one thought 
flashed through her brain. 

“Oh, added misery! Floribel loves Bernardo!” 


Her voice. was hoarse and strained as she cried | 


sharply : 

“Do you mean that you love him, Floribel, as a 
woman loves but one?” 

The poor girl buried her face in her hands. 

“How could I help it, my lady? He was so kind 
and gentle. I believed him so noble and good, and 
kindness was so new to me.” 

The contessa groaned. 

“Has he spoken to you of love, child?—has he 
sought your affections? ” 

The wet eyes flashed proudly. 

“To be sure he has; else, my lady, I had died 
before acknowledging my love for him—even to you.” 

The ccntessa sat dumb. 

Deep iones rang mockingly in her ears these 
words: 

“Who has loved you, Beatrice, can never have love 
fer another!” 

Not a word came from her white lips, though 
Floribel looked expectantly into her face. 

“Have you no word of comfort er sympathy?” 
asked she, querulously. 

The contessa turned to her with overflowing eyes. 

“Floribel, I know not what to say. Can you ask 
for more sympathy than she must feel who shares 
your fate—who loves, like you, a bandit and an out- 
law? You know now the secret of my flight: from 
Rome.” 

Floribel rushed into her outstretched arms with a 
pitying cry, and the pair mingled their sobs and 
tears. ; 

’ “ Let us return to Rome,” said Floribel, fiercely, at 

ast. 
“Nay, let us remain, and win him away from his 
evil way,” returned the contessa, meekly. 

“Ab, I have thought ofthat. When I think of his 
generous, noble ways, I cannot believe it true, and feel 
assured a single entreaty of mine will draw him away. 
And then, when I remember how thoroughly he has 
deceived me, my heart sinks! Ah, Beatrice, if we 
might win them back, and be bappy yet!” 

The contessa smiled mournfully, and then put her 
hand to her bead. 





“My poor head is confused. Have you told me all, 
Floribel, or wag there anything else ?” 

“Only a little. I overheard two last night, plotting 
in vicious earnest to overthrow the power of the leader 
—they called him a strange name fora bandit chief- 
tain. I have forgotten it.” 

“The generalissimo 2?” 

“Ah, yes! that is it. They were to poison him, and 
one or two of his closest adherents.” 

The contessa leaped to her feet. 

“ And those two, do you know who they are? They 
are Karl and Bernardo ‘” 

Floribel burst into tears and wrung her hands. 

“ What can we do? They were to meet again to- 
night. It seemed they were closely watched in their 
castle, as they called it. The girl was to mix the 
poison in the coffee.” 

“ And her name—was it Madge?” demanded the 


contessa. 

“ Yes, and she called him——” 

“ Bartomole!” uttered the contessa, wrathfally. 

“Were you there? You seem to know all about 
it!” 

“T know the pair, and can guess their doings: and 
yet it puzzles me—it all puzzles me. Oh, for the key !” 
answered the contessa, dreamily. 

“ If we could see Karl or Bernardo, we might warn 
them; yet who knows if they will come again for 
several days? Oh, Beatrice, could we find our way to 
the terrible place, and lay it all before the chief ?” 

“TI would try, if there were no other way; but I 
think not it will be attempted, for a week at least. 
Bartomole will postpone it until I have met him.” 

“You meet Bartomole!” ejaculated Floribel, in 
utter horror. 

“Ay,” returned the contessa, “do you think I 
would fear anything to save him? I have made the 
appointment to-day—I would I might see Bernardo. 
At least_I know the way to summon the generalissimo 
to an audience—that will be my last resort. How 
thoughtful in him to manage the signal! He little 
thought it would be used for his own preservation. 
And I want to send a message to Madge, somehow. 
Leave me a little while alone, dear Fleribel—I must 
anon the matter gravely. And keep your discovery 

rom the others. I am glad Sebastian is at the village; 
we shall be free from his prying eyes, and Tessa and 
your mother are too much occupied with poor 
Leonardo to heed our movements, and they have care 
and grief enough already.” 

“ To-night they meet again.” said Floribel. 

“T have not forgotten it. ‘We will both be there.” 

(To be continued) 
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SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Irs. Larkall's 
Boarding School,” dc. 


——__———. 
CHAPTER XLI . 
NEWS OF A RUNAWAY. 

Nor.—Where would’st thou be? 

Wolf.—Why, anywhere but here ! 

Nor.—Wilt cross thesea? Thou had’sta hand, thou 

know'st, 
In the murder. Sheridan Knowles. 

Lorp SEVERN, it has been stated, had gone, in 
compliance with a pressing message, to listen to a 
communication from his lawyer, bearing upon the case 
of Arthur Lomax. 

The offices of Messrs. Scogan, Softy, and Slee were 
in New Inn, and were models, in a professional point 
of view. They were gloomy, dirty, inconvenient, and 
pervaded by an odour of mouldy parchment anything 
but delightful or invigorating. 

The heart of the citadel—the chan.bers in which the 
partners received their clients—were protected by out- 
works, in the shape of clerks’ offices, in which gas 
burned day and night, and red-eyed, pale-faced ghosts 
of youths bent perpetually over foolscap and sheep- 
skin, scratch, scuatching away without intermission. 

On reaching these outworks, the client was clial- 
lenged by sentinel-clerks, always on duty , and if the 
pass-word was satisfactory, he was ushered into the 
presence of one or other of the “ heads,” as the chiefs 
of the firm were called, each of them having his private 
and particular reception room. 

Lord Severn’s card gained him instant admission. 

He had asked for Mr. Scogan, had given an as- 
surance that he “had an appointment,” and forthwith 
found himself in that gentleman’s presence. 

Scogan instantly rose. 

Deference toward one of the best clients of the firm 
would alone have prompted that step; but there was 
a special and peculiar bond of union between these 
men. Scogan was a snuff-taker—an open and avowed 
patron of the box; his lordship indulged the same 
weakness, though only under the rose. On this 
ground of sympathy in a common weakness they 
met, and with more cordiality than it would have 
been possible for mere business relations ever to bring 
about. 

“Delighted to see you, my lord,” said the lawyer, 
instantly holding out his silver box. “Will you do 
me the honour?” 





[CONSTANCE LOMAX ENDEAVOURS TO ESCAPE. } 


“Hem! With pleasure,” responded the other; and 
taking an ample pinch with the fingers of the right 
hand, he with his left produced, opened, and offered 
his gold box in return. 

Then, glancing round the faded room, into which 
the sun was at that moment streaming, he perceived 
that they were not alone. Two persons had risen, 
and stood with their backs to the light, and their faces 
in shadow. 

“Mr.—Mr. Thorn,” said Scogan, introducing the 
first ; * Mr. Scotland Yard—detective.” 

He added the las word in a whisper. 

His lordship betrayed some little trepidation. It 
had not been his lot to come face to face with a gentle- 
man of that mysterious profession before, and he did 
not feel quite comfortable in his presence. Not that 
he had anything to fear. He was innocent of secret 
crimes. He might have been described as without a 
vice, unless the furtive indulgence in snuff against his 
wife’s severe mandate and express command ranked 
as one. Still, a detective in a room is apt to give 
= a shock, until one has grown familiar with the 
class. 

“TI have requested your attendance here this 
morning, my lord,” said Scogan, plunging at once 
into business, “in consequence of a very important 
communication made to me by the gentleman present, 

r.—— 

“Jack Thorn,” interposed that individual, briskly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Jackthorn—whose statement is 
confirmed by that of a—the detective present. What 
they have to say materially affects your nephew by 
marriage, young Arthur Lomax; and we have 
thought it only right that you should have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it for yourself, so that we may have 
the advantage of your judgment as to its worth.” 

“Hem! Anything that affects Arthur Lomax’s fate 
is of the utmost interest to me,” said Lord Severn, 
with the air ofa Ciau giving utterance to a high moral 
sentiment. 

“You are *=cy good to say so,” rejoined the obse- 
quious Scogau. ‘ And perhapsit will be convenient if 
Mr.—I beg pardon—Blackthorn——” 

“Jack Thorn.” 

“ Thank you—makes his statement at once.” 

Thus called on, the individual in question, who did 
not number bashfulness among his failings, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, crossed his legs, stretched them 
out to their furthest, and bezan. 

While he spoke, the detective kept a professional 
ferret eye upon him, as if it was uatural to him to 
watch every body, even his employers. 

“T won't trouble you, my lord,” said Thorn, “ with 








the reasons which led me to take up a notion—-I may 
call it my own original notion—about this unhappy 
affair of the murder of poor Leonard Havering. It'll 
be enough to say that Idid form the notion very early 
after the event. Your nephew and I, my lord, had 
met. I had formed my opinion of the dear boy; aud 
it’s one of the points of my faith that when I form an 
opinion on character, I’m never far wrong. Never!” 

“Ha! Dear mo!” cried his lordship, duly im- 
pressed, 

“Now from the opinion I had formed directly I 
heard the dear boy Arthur charged with this murder, 
my exclamation was ‘impossible!’ ‘ But look at the 
evidence,’ said my friend Poulter; ‘look at the evi- 
dence,’ said my friend the Canary—all my friends, in 
fact. WhatdidI reply? I replied, ‘I don’t care a 
button for the evidence: Arthur Lomax never perpe- 
trated that murder.’ And what I said then, I stick to 
now.” 

“Lady Severn is of that opinion,” said her hus- 
band mildly. 

“Oh, my lord,” interposed the lawyer, “we are all 
. that opinion. The difficulty is to persuade a jury 
of it.” 

“ That’s the pint,” murmured the detective, as he 
sucked the round top of a bludgeon which he used as 
a walking stick. 

“Right!” ejaculated Thorn, “that, as the aotive 
end intelligent officer expressed it, is the pint! And 
it is that which has caused me to put myself in com- 
munication with this firm, and to seek the honour of 
meeting your lordship here to-day.” 

“ Hem! You have made some discovery, Mr. Slack- 
thorn?” Lord Severn asked. 

“Jack Thorn,” the other said, correcting him: ‘I 
flatter myself I have, my lord, and it is to this that 
Task your special attention.” 

And here the florid, self-satisfied and loquacious 
Thorn started off in a rambling statement which em- 
braced his personal history and that of most of his 
friends, interspersed with incidental anecdotes of half 
the people he ever met; and as he mainly prided him- 
self on having met everybody, this, as may be supposed, 
consumed seme time. 

The facts of Thorn’s ingenious “case” are all 
familiar to our readers; but it may be convenient 
briefly to recapitulate them. He regarded Rowdy 
Cooter, of Poulter’s Rents, as the munderer, and he 
did so on these grounds, First, that, as the agent of 
third parties, represented by the Count Rosario, ho 
had been instrumental in what might be called the 
abduction of Arthur Lomax, and his illegal enlist- 
ment, The precise motive for this Thorn did uot 
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understand, nor did he profess to supply it; but he 
set it down as “ suspicious,” more particularly when 
the same man was soon after found helping to convey 
Constance Lomax to the door of Havering’s house, 
where he first robbed and then left her. 

“ Of these transactions ” he now remarked, “I will 
only say that they might be regarded as mere coinci- 
dences, such as crop up every day of our lives; but 
for the events which. followed. So far we have only 
the introduction of two members of the Lomax family 
to the deceased Leonard Havering ; and but for those 
introductions, what followed could never have hap- 

ned.” 

The first incident of real importance, he proceeded 
to show, was the presence of Cooter and his daughter 
Madge on the scene and at the time of thé murder, 
in a secret and clandestine manner. ‘“ Why should 
they have gone there ?” he asked triumphantly ; “and 
what could be their motive for concealment?” 

Clearly, it was impossible for any one present to 
answer these questions, or to say why father and 
daughter stole back to London at different times and 
by separate routes, and both obstinately resolved to 
keep their own secret. 

“ But,” cried Thorn, triumphantly, “this is not all, 


or nearly all. We have to add to this, thet the man 
Cooter has vanished, has no one knows 
where. Is that like innocence? Or is that like fear 


of detection ?” 

“ Well, in such a man,” said the detective, speaking 
out for the first time, “it might square with either 
view.” 

“It might, oh, it might!” cried Jack; “ but this 
disappearance Siisugdiets upon a knowledge of the 
suspicions entertained of him !" 

“He knows we suspect him, then?” asked tho 
lawyer. ‘ 

“ Knows it?—bless you, my boy, he knows it from 
my lips,” returned Thorn. : 

“You charged him with the crime?” 

“ Yes—like a man.” n 

“ And he answered the charge——' 

“Like a brute. Tried to break my head with 
a crowbar, or some similar burglarious instrument.” 

“ And serve you right for your indiscretion,” mut- 
tered the detective, before relapsing into a fresh suck 
at the knob of his stick. 

“ Granted,” cried Thorn, “ but the fact remains—he 
does know of my suspicions, and he has disappeared. 
And now comes the crowning pointof my case. We— 
Scotland Yard and I—go to Cooter’s place, search it, 
find his wife and his girl Madge in no end of flutter, 
and in the very act of concealing—what? Why papers 
stolen from the body of the dead man!” 

“Ts this really so?” asked Lord Severn, colouring 
with excitement. 

“ No mistake about it.” 

“ Those papers were Leonard Havering’s?” 

“Tea.” 

“ And you are sure, quite sure, that they were taken 
from his body ?” 

“ You shall judge for yourself,” said Thorn. 

He, at the same time, drew from his pocket book a 
small envelope, containing two or three letters and a 
bank note for five hundred pounds, tied round with a 
scrap of ribbon. 

Lord Severn took the packet, and tarned it over 
two or three times in his hand, then looked up into 
Thorn’s face. 

“Hem! I observe nothing particular here,” he 
said. 

“No? Let me throw a ray of light on the matter. 
To begin with, you will see by the frayed edges of 
one end of the packet that a portion, a very small por- 
tion of it, has been shot away.” 

“Bless me! I should never have discovered that, 
now !” said his lordship, with perfect truth. 

“In ace you see that stain? That's blood.” 

“No 

And with a shudder he handed back the packet. 

“In addition to this,” said Thorn, with a grim smile 
playiug over his face, “ we have the evidence of the 
Captain’s man, Frank, that his master always wore this 
packet in a leathern bag, suspended from his neck. The 
letters were from some old flame of the dear boy’s— 
she died, or jilted him, or something, I fancy,—and 
the note he kept there for use in any extremity —any 
hard run of luck against him at play, or such-like 
accident. So that, you see, the evidence of this being 
on his body at the momeut of his death, is almost be- 
yond question.” 

“Satisfy any jury in the world,” said Scogan, au- 
thoritatively. - 

“Just so. And now, what I say is—if Cooter is 
innocent of this crime, how comes it that these papers 
are found concealed in his house?” 

Here was a dead silence. 

No one was prepared to meet that question. 

Jack Thorn expected as much, and his eyes glowed 
with triumph. 

“What | say further is,” he exclaimed, “unless he 


comes forward and accounts satisfactorily for the pos- 
session and concealment of those papers, is there not 
a stronger case against him, than against our dear 
boy, Arthur Lomax ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” cried the lawyer, taking a vigorous 
pinch of his client's snuff. 

The detective sucked his stick. , 

He did not raise his eyes or reply for a moment 
or two; when he did his words were few, but to the 

int. 

“Except as to motive,” he said, drily. 

“Right!” ejaculated Lord Severn. 

“Stuff!” retorted Thorn, who did not like having 
his elaborate edifice crumbled into the dust in this 
way. “It is not for us to probe into the secret 
motives of a man’sheart. That's where it goes so hard 
with our dear boy Arthur. Everybody says: ‘Look 
how clear the motive for the act is. He had a sister's 
honour to avenge.’ Mere surmise! They fancy how 
they might have acted in his place, and persuade them- 
selves that was how he did act.” 

“ At all events,” said the lawyer, “ we must all feel 
that bere is a strong, a very case against the 


be followed up at all risks.” 
minded lord” The great point peat tobe to ud 
. reat point to be to 

this man.” . 

“ Leave that to me,” said the detective. 

“ Yes, but only reflect—it wants ten days to the 
Assizes. If within \nat time wecannot-——” 

Without waiting for the conclusion of his lordship’s 
sentence, the man rose and deliberately walked 
to the window. A moment after he had thrown up 
the sash and was looking out. When he drew in his 
head, his face was purple, and he said nothing, but 
closed the window and returned to his seat. 
“As I was saying,” Lord Severn began. 
“Hush!” cried the detective, holding up a fat 
forefinger, freckled to match his face. 
The action was followed by a tap at the door. 
When it was opened, they were surprised at the 
eritrance of a policeman in full uniform, who touched 
his helmet and took up a position on the mat. 
“Well?” asked the detective, who had already re- 
lapsed into the sucking of his stick. 
“T have to report, sir,” said the officer, “ that fifteen 
stow-aways were found hidden among the coals of the 
steamer Anglia, bound for America, as she was leaving 
the port of Galway. They were marched before the 
magistrates, and detained. Among them, sir, was the 
man you arein search of,” 
“Rowdy Cooter?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“He was attempting to leave the country, then?” 
said Scogan. 
“Clearly,” replied the detective. 
“A crowning proof of his guilt!” exclaimed Jack 
Thorn, exultingly. 
“ And of Arthur’s innocence,” added Lord Severn. 
In these conclusions all agreed—all, except, per- 
haps, Mr. Scotland Yard, as the detective had been 
facetiously designated, who smiled, but said nothing. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A TERRIBLE SPECTACLE. 
They, bestill’a 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb and speak not. Tamlet. 

THERE was an elasticity in Lord Severn’s step as 
he quitted the gloomy recesses of the New Inn, such 
as he had not experienced for years. Strong emo- 
tions revive the freshness of youth, though it may be 
only for a few hours, and his lordship revelled in the 
momentary recurrence of sensations which had long 
been little more than a memory. 

His heart was glad. 

He thought he saw in the providential enthusiasm 
of that singular being, Jack Thorn, a way of escape 
from the impending doom which threatened Arthur's 
existence. 

What news it would be for the poor Jad in his 
prison cell! What balm to the mother’s heart! And 
how these rays of hope would tighten up the fading 
cheeks of the despairing sister! 

He thought of this, and felt as i: *e could leap and 
skip along the path, as if he could L-rst out into wild 
song like an ancient and wheezy linoet at a sudden 
burst of sunshine. Nor was he altogether dead to a 
sense of the temporary importance which the bringing 
home of this good news would invest him with in his 
own household. Lady Severn could hardly pooh-pooh 
such a message as he was charged with, or look down 
upon the bearer of it. 

No! That was impossible, and the thought in- 
vested him with a dignity and a sense of importance 
such as he had not experienced for years, 

In the full enjoyment of this, he strolled along and 





took snuff in the most open and flagrant manner, and 


strong 
man Cooter, and one which I should advise ought to | la 


was moved even to indulging in a little French chan- 
son,—something about, “Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love, ’tis 
love!”—which hardly bore upon the subject upper- 
most in his mind, but served as a vent for his 
feelings. 

In the midst of this little musical effort, which was 
quite drowned in the roar of the streets, his lordship 
became aware of a shrill voice, which, so far as he 
could make out, was in the act of vociferating his 
name. He looked round, and up at the windows, and 
down at the coal-cellars; but could make nothing of 
it, until the name was repeated, and then he disco- 
vered that the voice came from a carriage which had 
by that time @rawn up close to the pavement. 

Out of the window of this carriage there poked a 
head singularly like that of a bird, especially as by a 
sidelong movement it showed a Single eye, into which 
@ glass had been serewed. 

It was, in fact, old friend, the Canary. 
“ Wh-what in luck’s name’s the matter ?” chirped 
this individgal. “ W-walking, Severn actually 
walking ?” 
. Soren walking!” cried his lordship, with a 
ugh. 
“Oh, tum-tumble in, for g-wacious sake!" cried 
the little man, pushing open the door. “Going west 
re course?” J ; 
he bare possibility of an going east, north, 
or south,—any where, indeol, tek te the aristocratic 
west,~-would so have overcome the Capary that it 
was a positive relief when his lordship admitted that 
Me ne Ga nee orem OP ye te be a 
seat e 
Before he had oceupied it ten minutes, his lordship 
had unburthened hig heart of all its: good news, to 
listened with singular interest. 
When his had he threw up the 
sides, as if cautious to avoid the 
= of roe. | overheard, and then, taking 
namie heal, it cordially in his own, which 
was so small and thin that it resembled an anatomi- 


eal preparation. 

“Phen this young fel-fellaw will get off?” he 
asked. 
“Hem! we hope so,” was his lordship’s answer. 
“ Glad of it!. Deuced glad! Am: no mistake.” 
Lord Severn bowed. 
“ Y’ don’t know me, Severn,” the Canary resumed, 
“y’ don’t. I’m one of those fellaws most fellaws 
don’t un’stand. Most fellows! Hope this'll lead to 
bettah un’standing. Often thought I'd take you into 
my confidence, Severn. Often thought!” 


“Ha! Shall be most happy,” his lordship re- 
turned. 

“That's right. Sure this young fellaw, Lomax, ’ll 
get off ?” 


“We hope so.” 

“Dooced awkward if he didn’t. Dooced awk- 
ward!” 

“Hem! It would be infamous!” 

“Just so. Fellaws’d laugh at a fellaw. Pwaps 
snub a fellaw! Goodness knows!” 

Severn looked at the Canary in some surprise.- 

“T don’t quite understand you,” he said. 

“No? Of course not! How should you? Severn, 
in confidence — strictest confidence—I don’t mind 
telling you that I’m spooney on one of those Lomax 
irls. Awful spooney! You know the one. I dof’t. 
ever.should to my dying day. Fact! They're so 
much alike, sh-shouldn’t think they knew themselves 
apart when they’re together. Hallo! That’s a joke! 
Oh, hang it, Severn, that’s a fair joke! Fair joke!” 
But his lordship did not laugh. 

The revelation just made by the Canary as to the 
state of his heart, both startled him and created an un- 
pleasant sensation in his mind. For both his nieces 
Severn entertained the strongest admiration. They 
were so fair, so loving, so universally admired, that 
he could scarcely help being both fond and proud o* 


them. 

No offer could, in his eyes, have been too good for 
Ada or Constance ; and the idea of a little, insignifi- 
cant fellow like the Canary presuming to aspire to the 
hand of Ada, was simply monstrous. 

It was, however, difficult to‘express this in so many 
words, and his lordship was still meditating what 
answer to make, when a cry from his companion, 
caused him to turn to the window, and look sharply 


out. 

The carriage had stopped. 

eines J were in the midst of an excited, gesticulating 
crowd. . 

“What can have have happened?” Severn ex- 
claimed. 

“ D-don’t know,” replied his companion, who was 
in the act of leaning forward, and letting down the 
window. “Hallo! Here's a game! ” 

He stepped out as he spoke, and his companion fol- 
lowed. 

They had by this time gone westward a considera- 
ble distance, and had reached the quarter in whici, 
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as aristocrats, they might be supposed to feel them- 
selves fairly at home. : 

The carriage had stopped in a broad street in which 
the houses were divided from the thoroughfare by 
gardens. At the end of the street was an opening of 
some two houses in width, and that commanded a view 
of the backs of another street of houses with gardens 
behind. 

Itwas near this opening that the crowd had gathered, 
and it was towards those houses, seen through it, 
that they were straining their eyes. 

Looking in that direction, both Severn and the 
Canary witnessed a sight at which their blood ran 
cold. 

The houses were six stories high. 

Seen from the back they were perpendicular, with- 
out cornice, balcony, or anything to break the line. 
‘I'he windows were smail, flat, and barred. The only 
one which was not protected by iron bars was that 
pertaining to the attics, and this was the great centre 
of attention. bad 

Those who had been on the spot first, stated that 
they bad been horrified at seeing a woman dressed in 
white, present herself at this window, which was a 
dormer, and thrust herself partially out, as if with the 
intention of jumping into the garden below, a depth of 
forty feet. 

A second glance at the abyss down which she con- 
templated flinging herself, seemed to have terrified her, 
and she had withdrawn ; but apparently only to carry 
out her intentions with more skill. 

Already a twisted coil, formed of sheets and blan- 
kets, knotted together, could be perceived, hanging 
from the window, and lengthening as they gazed. 

“What's she doing it for?” people asked one of 
anotber. 

“ What sort ofa place is it? ” 

“ Can it be a private lunatic asylum ?” 

“Why is it barred up in that way at all the win- 
dows?” 

“Is she detained there a prisoner by force? ” 

These and twenty other questions were eagerly 
bandied about. 

Meanwhile the coil was slowly being strung, until 
it had reached within a few feet of the ground. 

Then the face of a woman white with terror appeared 
at the window, and her arms grasped the sill. 

It was only for a second that she looked out, as if to 
be certain that the coil reached the ground, and it did 
not occur to her to look across the gardens to the 
opening, at which she might have perceived so many 
upturned faces. 

An instant after she had sprung upon the window- 
sill, and was standing there grasping the top of the 
dormer. 

With a quick, agi‘e, and graceful movement, she 
sank on her knees, and in so doing was able to clutch 
at the coil, and trust herself to it. 

Here commenced a perilous task. 

Unskilled in the method of sliding down a rope, 
and prevented from using her knees as @ man would 
have done, the woman was compelled to support the 
whole weight of her body by her bands. These were 
white and small, and there was little strength in them 
or in the delicate wrists. It was with a frenzied 
effort, therefore, that she was able to sustain herself by 
one hand while she shifted the other. 

She had miscalculated her strength. 

The task she had set herself was infinitely beyond 
her physical power. 

A few yards of the descent revealed this to her, and 
to those who were looking on. 

They saw that she raised her eyes with a vague hope 
of retracing her way upward. Impossible! She 
had not the strength. 

Then, as she hung, thirty feet from the ground, 
they saw that the coil slipped a foot or two through 
her feeble, overtaxed and relaxing hands. 

Horror held them mute. 

They could only look. It was impossible to render 
Se The garden walls divided them from the 
victim. 

Momentarily her situation became more desperate. 
Her strength was failing; her powers of holding on 
es nd exhausted. 

second slip of a few feet, and people put out 
their hands and clutched at one another. * 
ar nae She is gone!” they gasped. 
o! 

Again the clutch of desperation had eaved her. 
She was clinging to the coil with superhuman tenacity. 
Not only her hands and arms seemed to grasp it, but 
her feet struggled desperately to gain and keep a hold 
on it, or on the wall of the house. 

But touching the wall had only one effect. It spun 
her round. She was facing the crowd. 

A cry of horror escaped the lips of Lord Severn. 

“ Merciful powers!” he exclaimed. “Tisshe! ‘Tis 
Constance !” 

The Canary heard, but could not answer. 

He was speechless. His face grew livid, and he 


could only cling to the arm of his companion as a 
drowning man to that of the swimmer who secks to 
save him. 

Sick with agony, they watched what happened 
next. 

They saw that one of the barred windows of the 
house was hastily flung up. 

A red-haired girl looked out. 

That window was on a level with the suspended 
woman : but the girl saw her not, she only caught 
sight of the crowd gazing horror-struck at the 
house, 

The face of Constance turned in the direction of the 
window. She had heard it open. Amomentary flush 
of hope had glowed in her breast; but it passed as 
quickly as it came. 

Help was impossible. 

While she.d6oked for it, her muscles, now aching 
with the tension, relaxed, and the coil slid through her 
hands. She dropped a distance of five feet. 

A huge, clumsily-formed knot arrested her descent ; 
but she came upon it with a jerk, which threatened to 
snap the coil in two. 

Inarticulate gaspings of horror escaped the crowd. 

She did not hear them. She was unconscious of 
anything but her peril. Her eyes seemed starting 
from her head, but they saw nothing; her ears were 
filled with a rushing sound, It deafened her to all 
external noises. The agony of the strain upon her 
muscles became intense, excruciating, overpowering. 

“T can hold onno longer,” she feebly gasped. 

Her hand slipped over the knot, and the weight of 
her body carried her swiftly down—four—six—eight 
feet. 

Then desperation lent her one moment's strength. 

She was now fifteen feet. or thereabouts from the 
ground. 

Not daring to look down, she felt that this must be 


80, 

She felt, too, knew instinctively, that to drop from 
that distance might be fatal to her. 

If she could only hold on while she let herself down 
a yard or two! 

If she could only be sure that she ‘might let the coil 
slip through her hands without coming to the earth 
with crushing impetus! 

Toolate! Too late! 

As she reflected, the coil, loosening at one of its 
knots, snapped in two, and she fell with a heavy thud 
to the ground beneath. 


CHAPTER XLIL 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 
Show us this man. Let us come face to face, 
As those who have no fear of consequence. 
What! Dying, say you—dying? Octavian. 

Lixe a wave of the sea, the crowd that had 
witnessed this terrible sight swept round to the front 
of the house at which it had happened—the house 
with the windows closely barred from roof to base- 
ment. 

Obeying a natural instinct every crowd involun- 
tarily acknowledges a leader, and in this case, Lord 
Severn assumed the position, the Canary following 
close in the rear, 

His lordship’s agitation was painful to witness. 

The disappearance of Constance Lomax had been 
a source of intense anxiety to those by whom she 
was beloved; and the recognition of the poor girl 
under such circumstances of peril was almost too much 
for the simple and tender-hearted though eccentric 
nobleman. 

In the short time it took them to pass from one 
street to another, from that in which they had the 
back view of the house to that in which the front 
entrance was situated, he suffered a paroxysm of 


agony. 
As the crowd approached the house, two persons 


coming in an ite direction arm in arm, ascended 
the steps before the door of it. 

One was the Count Rosario, the other, who ap- 

red to lean upon him as if tired or exhausted, was 
mlac Garmeson. They had just quitted Lady 
Severn’s, after the scene which we have described as 
passing there; and the banker was in that state of 
excitement natural in a man who feels that he has 
made a blunder, or more serious still, has taken a false 
step which it is impossible to retrieve ; such a step as, 
he now knew, the confession of his marriage with 
Ada Lomax was. 

As for Rosario, he was secretly chuckling over 
what. had happened, and a sardonic smile played over 
his face as he prepared to let himself and his friend 
into the house; butit changed to a very different ex- 
pression, as he suddenly became aware of an approach- 
ing crowd. 

There are men who can never pass a policeman 
without a shudder. There are others to whom a 





touch on the shoulder sends a shiver through the 





whole body. Now, the count’s horror was a crowd. 
Something in his past history would no doubi have 
given a clue to this peculiarity; but he was not a 
man given to talking of his early life. He had no 
memories—for his friends. 

“ Who—who are these?” he now exclaimed as the 
crowd approached. 

Garmeson looked up. 

“Hang it!” he cried, suddenly interested, ‘‘ that’s 
Severn! What on earth can have happened ?” 

By that time his lordship and his followers had 
come up. 

The surprise he manifested at the sight of Rosario 
and Garmeson was genuine and undisguised. 

“What! Is this your house, count?” he demanded, 
with astonishment. 

“It is, my lord,” was the bland reply, ‘‘ but——” 

Aun angry cloud suddenly visible in his lordship’s 
face, caused him to stop short. 

“What in heayen’s name does my niece do here, 
in your house?” Severn demanded, fiercely. 

“ Your niece ?” 

“My niece! But be quick! Let us enter. 
happy girl may be dying—may be dead !” 

“Dying! What, then, has happened?” demanded 
Rosario. 

The crowd, impatient at the delay, interposed, and 
prevented explanation. 

“Open the door, guv’nor !” cried a dozen voices. 

At the same moment the door was opened from 
within. The red-haired servant girl appeared on the 
threshold, and the count availing himself of the 
opportunity hastily entered, dragging Garmeson with 
him, and permitting his lordship and the Canary to 
follow; but giving orders for the exclusion of all 
others. 

A few words exchanged in the passage explained 
what had happened, to Rosario’s intense agitation, 
and then all four proceeded to the garden in the rear 
of the house. 

The sight which met them there was sad and pite- 
ous in the extreme. On a small grass plat, just 
brightening under the breath of spring, lay out- 
stretched, the inanimate form of Constance Lomax. 
Her face was upturned, white and sharp in outline, 
and lengths of golden hair, loosened in the fall, coiled 
about the grass. 

To all appearance life was extinct. 

Inexpressibly distressed at the sight, Lord Severn 
rushed forward, and dropping on his knees beside the 
inanimate girl, put his hand to her side eagerly seck- 
ing an indication of life. 

But there was none, 

If the heart throbbed, it was so slightly that it was 
not perceptible to his inexperienced touch. 

“Let a doctor be sent for instantly !” said his lord- 
ship, in the tone of command natural to a man in his 
position. 

Rosario, whose saturnine face expressed intense an- 
noyance rather than sympathy, whispered the neces- 
sary instructionsin the ear of the red-haired servant, 
who had followed them into the garden, and now in- 
stantly disappeared. 

Meanwhile—though in truth the whole occupied 
buta few minutes—Imlac Garmeson had approached 
the body of the inanimate girl, and bending over 
Lord Severn’s shoulder had gazed into her face. The 
singular likeness between the twin sisters, Ada and 
Constance, has been repeatedly mentioned. Those 
familiar with them often mistook one for the other, 
Nevertheless, there were slight peculiarities by which 
they were known apart, and as the bauker gazed, @ 
sudden conviction flashed across his mind. 

Overnight he had unhesitatingly concluded that it 
was his hapless wife, Ada, who had been revealed to 
him, but now, in the broad light of day, he saw his 
mistake. He saw also, asin a flash, the indiscretion 
into which that mistake had led him, and the conse- 
quences which were likely to ensue from it. 

Looking up from the inanimate face, with an angry 
glare in his eyes, he abruptly confronted Rosario. 

“ Villain !” he muttered. 

The count smiled and stroked out the rat-points of 
his moustache. 

“My dear sir!” he exclaimed, in a deprecating 
tone. 

“You have deceived me!” the banker exclaimed. 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, and you know it! 
my wife!” 

Lord Severn, still kneeling, caught those last words, 
and looked up with a face of dismay. 

“ Your wife!” he ejaculated, with astonishment. 

“You are not aware, my lord,” Rosario interposed. 
“of a communication which my friend felt it his duty 
to make to Lady Severn a few hours ago. It was to 
the effect that her ladyship’s niece, Miss Lomax, had 
honoured him with her hand.” 

His lordship started to his feet. 

“ And you mean to tell me that this is a fact~a so- 
lemn fact ?” he demanded. 


The un- 


This is not Ada—not 
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“ Uuquestionably !” was the answer. 

“Then,” cried his lordship, his face blazing with 
indignation, ‘‘I tell you, both of you, that from the 

first I have distrusted, and kept an eye upon you, and 
that I believe you a couple of consummate villains. 
Heaven knows what wickedness you have practised 
toward my family, Coum Rosario, or to what extent 
your friend may have abused the confidence we have 
reposed in him’as our confidential adviser. Oh, I do 
not hesitate to speak out. It is time when I find one 
of my darlings a prisoner in your house, and risking 
ceath to escape from it, while you shamelessly tell me 
that the other has been entrapped into a marriage 
with a man old enough to be her grandfather.” 

“Entrapped is a strong word,” said the banker, 
sternly. 

“ Pshaw ! this is no time to cavil over words,” said 
his lordship, whose face expressed the deepest mental 
agony ; “I speak of acts so infamous, that my whole 
nature revolts at the thought of them, —of acts—but I 
waste my breath. If all that these few moments have 
revealed to me is as it seems, there must come a day 
of reckoning between us, from which even you— 
confederates in wickedness as you are-—may recoil !” 

With these words his lordship turned from them, 
throwing up his hands to intimate that he would 
listen to nothing at that moment, and once more bent 
ever and concentrated his interest in the mutilated and 
uncenscious form of Constance Lomax. 

The Canary, too, knelt beside her, while Garmeson 
took short, sharp turns up and down the gravel-path 
beside the grass, cursing the turn which events 
seeemed taking, and his own folly in having yielded 
to them so far. 

As for Rosario, he was perfectly at his case, having 
prepared himself with a story such as would win him 
the fervent gratitude of the Lomax family for his atten- 
tion to the homeless wanderer; and retreating into the 
house, he stood at a window commanding the street 
and sleeked his moustache while awaiting the coming 
of the doctor. 

Some little time elapsed before the arrival of that 
personage. When he came, and made a rapid exami- 
nation of the patient as she still lay motionless upon 
the grass, his conclusion was unfavourable. 

“She has sustained severe injuries,” was his decision, 
“the utmost care must be exercised in removing her 
into the house, and it may be long before she is able 
to quit it—if she is ever able to do so.” 

“She must remain here!” was the banker’s jealous 
exclamation. * “ Here? In his house ?” 

The thought was intolerable to him. 

Lord Severn’s tender heart heard the decision with 
other emotions. 

“Her poor mother!” he exclaimed, “ who will break 
the news to her? Poor Lady Lomax!” 

The doctor's face assumed a look of amazement. 

“ Lady Lomax!” he reiterated. “Is it her daugh- 
ter ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And I have this moment quitted her,” said the 
doctor, “it was that which caused my delay. The 
patient ander her care is in a nervous state.” 

It was now the turn of the others to lookamazed. 

“The patient ?” inquired Lord Severn. 

“Yes.” 

“Under her care? Where? In what place?” 

“ At her ladyship’s own house in Ecclestone Square.” 

“But she is not living there. She is at my own 
house,” bis lordship urged. 

“At least, I have left her there within these few 
minutes.” 

The assertion was neither lost on Rosario or the 
banker. They exchanged glances. Both thought of 
the mysterious stranger, of whom they were in search, 
and who seemed to Lave slipped through their fingers. 
Both knew of reasons—and the banker, in particular, of 
strong ones—why he should have thrown himself on 
the care of Lady Lemax; and these words seemed to 
convey the fact that he had done so. 

While they were exchanging glances, Lord Severn 
regarded the doctor with an expression of incredu- 
lity. 

x Who is this patient of whom you speak?” he 
asked. “ A servant, perhaps ?” 

**No. I should say not. It is a man advanced in life, 
with the manners of a gentleman.” 

His lordship shook his head. 

“No such person is known to her ladyship,” he 
said 

a Pardon me,” interposed Rosario, “may I ask tho 
nature of the patient's complaint?” 

“Certainly. Injuries to the head——” 

“’Tis he!” the Italian exclaimed in an undertone to 
the banker, while a sardonic smile played over his 
face. 

The next moment he was busying himself in the 
arrangements which were at once made for conveying 
the mangled form of Constance Lomax into the house. 
To Lerd Severn—after the disclosure which the 
banker had made—these atteations were most dis- 


tasteful, but they could not be helped. As the sufferer 
could not be removed from the count’s house without 
danger, that was clearly not the time for any further 
display-of feeling. 

It was some little time before the doctor was able to 
leave ; when he did so, he was not a little surprised to 
find Imlac Garmeson follow him out to his brougham, 
and especially when the latter said abruptly: 

“T must ask you to do me a favour. I want you to 
give me a lift in your brougham as far as Ecclestone 
Square ?” 

“You are going to Lady Lomax’s?” the other 
asked. 

“Yes, under cover of a second visit from you, as the 
medical man. Kk is only in that way that I can securé 
admission.” 

“Indeed! Jumpin.’ 

On arriving at the sain they, with some difficulty 
aroused the inmates, and the door was opened by an 
ancient, stern-featured woman. 

“Back again, doctor?” she demanded, in some sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes.” 

While replying, he pushed his way into the hall, and 
the banker darted in after him. 

Before the bard-featured nurse could cry out, some 
one came from the gloom of the far-end of the hall 
into the light, as if to inquire what was happening. 

It was Lady Lomax. 

With singulur abruptness the banker addressed 
her. 

“ You have deceived me,” he said. “ He is here.” 

“Hush, for mercy’s sake !” the lady ejaculated. “* He 
is ill. He is dying.” 

“ Right,” cried the banker, with bitterness, “his hours 
are numbered. He must die, but not here.” 

“ Not here ?” 

“No, not here: but upon the scaffold !” 

Her ladyship raised her white hands before her 
face, as if to shut out the distressing image which 
these words suggested. 

(To be continued.) 





CICELY GRAHAM’S PROMISE. 


So fared it with Geraint, who thought, and said, 
“ Here, by God's grace, is the one voice for me!” 
Tennyson. 

Cicety GrauAm closed her book, “Idylls of the 
King,” which se had been reading aloud to the 
little circle that surrounded her. Cicely was a great 
favourite and @ very fine reader, so that they had 
besieged her, after supper, to lay aside her work. 

They mado a pretty picture, these six or eight girls 
and four gentlemen. ‘The girls looked lovely. Youth, 
health, and tasteful dress, would have made almost 
any one appear well, and this group was not wanting 
in fair faces. Some of them were more beautiful 
than Cicely Graham; yet Mr. Warburton’s eyes never 
wandered far from her. Partly the low, clear, musical 
voice, and partly the fine, noble countenance, 
charmed him singularly. Or was it her perfect ren- 
dering of the first poem in the book—identifying her- 
self, as it were, with Enid, the true wife, whose sweet 
faith won her husband's heart from his cruel distrust ? 

There was a silence for some moments after the 
sound of her voice died away. The girls said, “Oh!” 
in a relieved tone. That seemed to be a signal for 
discussion. Various comments followed. I think 
the ladies, as a general thing, were inclined to blame 
Geraint, while one or two of the gentlemen stood up 
stoutly for him. 

“TI might have gone to court in my faded silk, 
though I think that very unreasonable,” exclaimed 
Rose Gordon, flashing back some shining chestnut 
curls, “ but I wouldn't have been so good and obe- 
dient afterwards; no, not for the sake of King Arthur 
himself.” 

“Not if you loved as Enid did? Think what a 
difference it must make in one’s feelings.” 

It was Cicely Graham who spoke. Sidney Warbur- 
ton was studying her face closely. He had the habit 
pople call “ looking two ways at once.” When he 
chose to keep you in ignorance of the-true direction of 
his eyes, he could do it very easily. And Cicely never 
imagined he saw the little flush that came up with 
her words. 

“No indeed. I’m not so meek as you, Cicely, nor as 
—as—well, I mean I don’t think the men have all the 
perfection on their side. My Geraint will tell me 
what he wishes of me, before I don any faded dress 
and follow bim through a wilderness of brigands.” 

“ And if any ore said to you, Miss Graham, ‘I 
charge you, ask not, but obey,’ what would you do?” 

And with these words Mr. Warburton raised his 
eyes full upon her. Her lids drooped until the long | a 
lashes shadowed her cheeks, where an uncertain pink 
struggled. Generally she had no colour save in her 
lips. And asso many eyes turned towards her, the 








pink deepened into crimson. 


“T hardly know,” she answered, slowly. “I think 
I would go, loving as she did.” 

“Yes,” laughed Rose, “I can answer forher. She 
is obedience itself.” 

“T have never been commanded to any great ex- 
tent, and perhaps no woman can feel quite sure of 
— ” Cicely resumed slowly, almostas if thinking 

oud 
or more discussion, girls. Do you know how late 
it is ?” 

There followed a good deal of laughing and talking; 
a merry badinage about obedience, in which Rose 
Gordon’s wilfulness came out strongly: Mr. War- 
burton kept up a conversation with her, until the 
gay child quite flattered herself she had made an 
impression. 

But, as I said before, the other and unnoticed look 
was bestowed upon Cicely. 

“Tf you have no company, I shall be happy to at- 
tend you home to-night,” he said, in a whisper. 

She was surprised, but when she found he was 
holding her hand until she answered, quietly replied, 
“Very well,” and then felt a little frightened at her 
odd reply. 

Nellie Bayne and Mr. Grey went in the same direc- 
tion, and after the little group had attired themselves, 
the girls kissed each other “‘ good-night.” Nellie ex- 
clained—— 

“ Come, Cicely.” 

“Miss Graham is under my protection,” said Mr. 

Warburton, in one of those frank, assured tones that 
imply so much. And then he drew her hand through 
his arm. 
There are moments in one’s life when a whole 
future of pleasure or pain rushes over the soul. With 
Cicely it was pleasure. Sle had known Mr. Warburton 
a long while, met him in society, and received many 
polite attentions from him. But it was generally con- 
ceded that he either had an attraction elsewhere, or 
was not a marryiag man. 

Two years before he had come to Haddon as one of 
the partners in a somewhat extensive chemical manu- 
factory. He was agreeable, fine-looking, generous, 
and ready for any pleasure, whether in doors or out. 
So he was included in everything, from a charitable 
subscription to a quiet evening party. He rarely 
danced, or sang in company, but spared no pains or 
persuasion to induce others to contribute their share 
of the entertainment. If a plain or poorly-dressed 
girl was nezlected, he went to entertain her. Youth 
and beauty appeared to have no special claim on him. 
More than one young lady had made herself particu- 
larly interesting, and been provoked by his indiffer- 
ence, I was about to say, but that doesn’t at all express 
it. He treated every one so nearly alike—courteously, 
but never warmed toward any one person. The girls 
complained of this generalness at first, and then ac- 
cepted it for its full value. 

He had attended Cicely before, from church, but he 
had never taken her hand in this manner—never 
drawn her up-so closely. Aud as they went out under 
the starlight sky of October, he pressed the soft 
fingers in his. She thrilled to thetouch. They followed 
the others to ve corner, and then he drew her suddenly 
around. 

“ Let us go this way,” he began. “It is longer, but 
I have a good deal to say.” 

She understood intuitively what must come. And 
though she had never looked upon him in the light 
of a ivver, he had unconsciously become her ideal for 
all that was noble and manly. If he had never 
spoken, the niche might have been filled. But his tone 
that meant so much caused love to spring up full- 
statured. 

“TI enjoyed the poem greatly to-night,” he said. 
“ You think you could trust the man implicitly whom 
you loved?” 
pe never to love any one unworthy of my 
highest trust,” she answered, gravely. Yet her voice 
had a little tremble in it that his quick ear caught. 

“We are quite old friends,” was his next essay. “I 
have known you ever since I first came to Haddon— 
two years. And in that time one can learn to judge a 
person quite correctly, I think ; do you net?” 

“It depends on the advantages aequaintance offers.” 

* Shouldn’t you feel you understood me well enough 
to discuss me with —Rose Gordon, for instance ? ” 

If there had been a moon, ‘he must have seen the 
scarlet flush in her face. 

“ Because,” he resumed, when he found her answer 
did not come readily, “I don’t wish to take you en- 
tirely by surprise in what I shall say. 1 love you, 
Cicely. Do you think you could become my wife? ” 

She did start visibly. He draw her closer, took both 
her hands in his, and walked very slowly. 

“T have admired you a long while,” he began, after 

pause. ‘Some incidents that have occurred to me 
lead me to think frequently about you. Te-night it 
came to me suddenly, while you were reading, that I 
loved you. I said over in my heart, with Geraint: 

“* Here, by God's grace, is the one voice for me.” 
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How still thestreets were! Cicely heard her heart 
beat in great bounds. 

“Have you any answer for me, or must I wait ? 
Have I veen too hasty? It is after alla sort of Enid 
wooing. Yet when I say I love you, I have uttered 
the sweetest and dearest truth of my whole life. I 
have nothing better to lay at your feet.” 

He paused suddenly, anc gazed into her face. She 
raised her hand to shut the blushing vision from his 
searching eyes. 

He smiled a little, a sweet, tender smile, and said, 
softly : 

“J think I can interpret; may I?” 

She gained a sudden sweet confidence. 

“Yes,” she made answer; “I love you. I know it, 
although my heart and head are in wildest confusion. 
It is so sudden, and then I never dreamed——” 

“ That we could be lovers! Well, I am not quite 
blind and dumb. I have some human wants and hopes, 
though they are of slow growth. I liked you so much! 
even before I thought of love. Tell me again that you 
fove me—trust me!” 

She said it ina very satisfactory way. The town 
clock struck twelve. She would have quickened her 
pace somewhat, but he did mean to bedefrauded of one 
second. 

They reached her residence, and he took a 
survey of her by the hall-lamp—a curious, pene- 
trating scrutiny. Then, drawing a long breath, he 
said: 

“ You trust me implicitly ?” 

“Geraint,” she returned, with girlish playfulness, 
“why do you distrust me?” 

“TJ am not at all sure that I do. 
put your confidence to the test.” 

He had, with dark hair and beard, and cemplexion, 
one might add, clear, deep blue eyes, that never lost 
their hue in the violet or jetty shades that befall some 
in moments of emotion. Their expression was trusty, 
honourable, and now almost sad. 

“Tt is a request I may never be able—feel willing, 
I mean,” he corrected, quickly, “to explain. When | 
say I love you, and count on the days spent with you 
as my wife, as being the highest earthly happiness I 
ever care to know, you will understand. If need be, 
I could lay down my life for you, gladly. And now I 
want you to promise me one thing.” 

“It is promised,” she said, touched by the tender 
inflections of his voice. 

“Some day you may receive an anonymous note, 
begging you to grant an interview toa person wiio 
has something of importance to tell you. Will you 
please refer this person to me, without comment, and 
utterly refuse to see him ?” 

“Why?” and her whole face showed her astonish- 
ment. 

“TI cannot tell you. For my sake, believe there aro 
some things in the world that you will not be the 
happier for knowing. It is nothing that concerns my 
life, or my love for you—uothing that can ever mar 
our bappiuess. Will you trust me to dispose of the 
matter?” 

It was a hard trial. 
then said, solemuly : 

“Yon give me your word before God that it is no- 
thing I ought te know?” 

“1 do.” 

There was no mistaking that faco, that tone. 
she was beginning to love him so dearly! 

“T will trust you,” sh® answered, placing her hand 
in his. 

“Thank you.” 

“My Cicely, my darling,” he whispered. “ It is late, 
and I will see you again to-morrow. I rely upon your 
promise.” 

She smiled in proud, conscious strength. 

After the sound of his footsteps had died away, she 
shut the hall door carefully and went to her room. 
The whole heuse seemed in the silent, brooding at- 
mosphere of slumber. But she was too excited, too 
lappy for sleep. 

So she sat down in her low rocking-chair, and 
wrapping her shawl well around her, began to think 
over the events of the evening. How strange every- 
thing appeared! Was it real? 

Yee, she was blessed above any hope she might ever 
have had. If she could have chosen among all her 
acquaintances, there was not oue who could equal 
Sidney Warburton in her estimation. 

And he had chosen her, when so many others could 
have been had for the asking. He loved her. She 
shut all thoughts of the secret out of her heart this 
sight. She would trust, obey. 

Although it was late, Sidney Warburton did not 
quicken his pace after he was alone. It seemed com- 
forting to linger under the quiet stars, to muse on the 
happiness that lay before him. How easily Cicely had 
yielded! 

‘It was not from the weakness of character Rose 
Gordon’s epithet of “meek” suggested. Cicely had a 
high, proud soul, a will that might need curbing oc- 


But I am about to 


She was silent some seconds, 


And 





easionally. No doubt it would be hard for her to obey 
when it came to the test. He wished her to havea 
little struggle about it. I am not sure but he un- 
derstood ler heart as well as she understeod it her- 
self. 

A man with his fine penetration and quick judgment 
could find many uunoticed opportunities of watching 
the woman he had begun to fancy would be nearest 
and dearest to him. 

Besides his love for Cicely Graham, a singular cir- 
cumstance concerning her had come under his notice. 
A less noble man might have shrunk back in fear; 
instead, he boldly confronted the danger, first from 
a strange sense of pity, latterly for her own dear sake. 
Aud he meant to shut the secret entirely out of her 
life. She should not be blighted with anything so 
terrible. If she would have faith in him, if, like Enid, 
though fearful, she would go on at her husband's bid- 
ding, she might be safe. 

He resolved a vexed question in his own mind. He 
had to deal with another beside Cicely. One lost to 
honour, respect, grovelling, as it were, in the very 
lowest stratum of human nature. He could not appeal 
to this soul, and have it respond like Cicely’s. Per- 
suasion, bribes, and perhaps threats must be his wea- 
pons here! The task was distasteful to him, yet for 
the sake of one sweet woman it must be done. 

The inhabitants of Haddon were considerably sur- 
prised the next day. Mr. Warburton drove out in 
his carriage, accompanied only by Miss Graham. Tho 
girls related how he had taken her home, and recalled 
many little incidents that Cicely had forgotten, making 
out a very tolerable intimacy. For once rumour was 
right. Before the week ended Mr. Warburton had 
purchased a house. Then Cicely was besieged with 
questions. e 

Since Mr. Warburton had persuaded her to consent 
to a somewhat speedy marriage, there was no neces- 
sity Of keeping the matter secret. And I think Cicely’s 
girl friends rejoiced unfeignedly. She was worthy 
of so good a husband. If he had vexed them 
heretofore by his impassibility, he made ample amends 
now by his devotion to Cicely, attending her every- 
where, and taking Rose Gordon’s raillery in perfect 
good humour. 

“He is splendid,” Rose declared to Cicely. “I’m 
half in love with him myself. Only I confess he 
makes me the least trifle afraid—brings to my mind 
the legend of the velvet glove and the iron hand. And 
remember that night he took up Enid. You will have 
to obey at the first word, Cicely.” 

But tlie bride elect smiled confidently. To her Mr. 
Warburton was all indulgence. She sometimes 
wished he would ask something again, so she might 
show her love by complying. And since the night of 
the proposal he had not even hinted at a secret 
between them. It did puzzle her a little, but she was 
too happy to bestow more than a stray thought upon it. 

At the time fixed, they were married. Cicely was an 
orphan, and possessed a small property that had been 
settled upon her at her grandfather's death, several 
years before that period. Up to that time she had 
lived with him in a quiet way, and was then consigned 
to the care of guardians. Of her parents she had no 
recollection. Mr. and Mrs. Hayward had been kind 
friends, and scrupulously just; yet, childless them- 
selves, they did understand a young girl well enough to 
supply to her the place of those she had lost. And so it 
was the whole strength of Cicely’s love was lavished 
upon Warburton. Each day he became dearer to ler. 
And though her new home was not strictly luxurious, 
it surprised and delighted her by the beauty and 
taste displayed in its aurangement. Pictures that she 
had spoken of in some careless conversation, smiled 
down upon her like dear friends. Books that she 
loved were within reach; indeed, Sidney Warburton 
seémed to have possessed a diviner'’s power, to be able 
so readily ‘to supply her unspoken wishes. 

“I do not need to tell you that they were very 
happy. Cicely’s house was open to the friends of her 
girlhood. It gratified her deeply to have them praise 
Mr. Warburton, or his doings. And when she glanced 
into his grave but satisfied face, life seemed all too 
happy for her. 

‘They sat alone one rainy evening, six weeks or so 
after their marriage. And though it was still happi- 
ness enough to sit beside her husband and be car- 
ressed, Cicely occasionally varied the entertainment. 
Therefore on this night she said : 

“Shall I read to you, Sidney?” 

“Yes, if you will. Get Tennyson, and let me hear 
the sweet story of Enid again. It brings to mind 
that story of all nights, when we first loved each 
other.” 

There was a bright, sparkling fire in the grate. The 
heavy crimson window curtains fell to the floor in 
sheltering warmth, and shut out the sound of the 
storm. The roof of itself made a picture. Every 
article was so appropriate, harmonized so well, and 
had such a perfect home look. 

Sidaey Warburton in his easy-chair, Cicely on an 





ottoman, just high enough for her arms and book to 
rest on his knee, and his hand to find its way over her 
shoulder. 

She was very fair, with soft brown eyes, not suf- 
ficiently spirited or mischievous to be pronounced 
hazel. Waving hair of almost the same shade, 
tinged a little with gold. Rather tall and slender, 
with that peculiar willowy grace of motion, beautiful 
in itself. 

If one examined her face critically, regularity and 
delicate loveliness were immediately established. Yet 
the face was not weak. It indicated a great deal of 
patience and quiet force. Aud there was some reso- 
lute lines about the mouth tliat spoke of reserved 
strength. 

Sidney Warburton liked the repose, the dignity 
with which she bore herself. Indeed I’m not sure 
but he considered her the highest type of beauty. 

Besides this, her countenance was richly expressive. 
He watched it as she read; and compared. his present 
feelings with those of four months previous. It is 
: great thing when a man can say he has realized his 

10pes. 

Mr. Warburton thought he had exceeded his. 
Cicely looked lovelier now than she had then; he 
fancied her voice was richer, fuller. She had opened 
to him a mive of happiness deeper than his first 
dreams of bliss. It might have been because he was 
more practical than imaginative. 

Now when he gave fancy tlerein, she surrounded 
him with visions whose reality made bright his aly 
life. Each day brought some new, exquisite joy, that 
he only dimly dreamed of before. 

He did not interrupt her with any comment. But 
when she glanced up and met hisdeep, ardent eyes, 
she knew well what was in his heart. When her 
voiced ceased, the room still seemed pulsating with 
melody. 

He bent down and kissed her tenderly. 

Afterwards they talked of the walk home on that 
eventful night. Presently an arch expression crossed 
her face. 

“You remember what you asked of me,” she said. 
“Confess that it was an idle experiment, merely to try 
my faith in you.” 

A seriousness oversliadowed his fine countenance. 

“No,” he replied, gravely, after a pause. “I 
couldn't have triflel with you then, Cicely; your 
own heart must tell you such a thing was impos- 
sible.” 

“ Then it was true?” Ciccly exclaimed, quickly. 
“There is a secret?” 

“ There is.” 

How strong a temptation Sidney Warburton 
mastered in that reply, heaven only knows. Cicely 
could not have guessed from the measured tone. But 
he would not stain his soul with falsehood for any 
present peace. 

“ And am I never to know it ?” 

There was a little tender reproach in Cicely’s tone, 
more difficult for her husband to answer than hasty 
words would have been. 

* Cicely,”—his hand encircled her chin, and drew her 
face up a trifle, so that neither could avoid the other’s 
eyes, and his voice had in it a slight inflection of au- 
thority, toned to softness by affection—“ it is true that 
I hope you may never know it; that my desire is, you 
will be content to take my word. I know I am asking 
a great deal of you, yet I feel you love me well 
enough to grant it, even though a little unwillingly at 
first. As I told you before, it can never affect our 
love. And as I have chosen you, of all other women, 
to love and protect, I desire to shut out everything 
from your lifethat in anywise can render you un- 
happy. I thrust this secretin the far background, 
and try to forget it myself. Will you not aid me in 
doing what is best—right ?” 

“But I sever received an anonymous letter!” she 
said, evading his question. 

“No. If I had known then what I had learned 
a week later, I might not have warned you, perhaps. 
Yet it may be as well. I shall still claim your pro- 
mise. And although in most cases I should strongly 
condemn any lack of mutual confidence between hus- 
band and wife, this is an exception quite beyond gene- 
ral rules. I trust you much in being thus frank with 


”» 


u. 
Cicely’s eyes filled slowly with tears, yet she did not 
avert them. 

Warburton gathered her to his heart. 

“My darling! my darling!” he exclaimed, in a voice 


of emotion, ‘do not blame me too severely. You are 
not shut out of your husband's heart. Every thought 
L have is yours. And how much it pains me to deny 
you anything, you can hardly understand! Bat thisis 
not entirely my own secret.” 

She crowded down suspicion and wounded pride. 
He was too thoroughly noble to deceive any one. So 
she kissed him of her own accord. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘ You do trust me?” 

Ido trust you.” 
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She said it clear and full, from the depths of her 
heart. She meant then always to abide by her pro- 
mise. 

For weeks after this she resolutely put away the 
first thought of the subject. Why should she care to 
know ? She was happy, satisfied with her destiny, her 
husband. And he appeared so light-hearted, that she 
knew intuitively he had cast aside the burden, and 
would allow nothing to come between his heart and 
his love for her. 

The winter waned away. 

Spring came with her breath of perfume, her magi- 
cal finger that caused every spot she touched to bloom. 

And Cicely came home on a new beauty. Trees 
waved their branches, sifting showers of gold through 
their leaves. Roses and honeysuckles threw wafts of 
fragraace in the open windows, until the house was 
full of sweetness. There were rides, and long, plea- 
sant walks; and best ofall, the love that became riper 
and richer every day. Cicely laughed and chatted 
with old friends ; grew hatidsomer, they all declared. 
Why should she not, in this radiant atmosphere? She 
felt so strong, so confident, that she almost defied sor- 
row and anxiety. And Mr. Warburton was satisfied 
to see her become akin to those glowing hues of mid- 
summer. 

He came home one evening late and tired—trou- 
bled, too, Cicely thought. Supper had been waiting 
some time for him. 

She seated herself at the table, looking lovely and 
fresh in her white robes, and the drooping roses in 
her hair. 

Her husband watched her intently, but he could not 
mislead her now with his double glances. So pre- 
sently she said: 

“ Something has disturbed you ? ” 

He started a little, and then flushed. Ho bad not 
dreaméd he was so betraying himself. Then he re- 
plied, in a slow, calm tone: 

“Yes, I have been perplexed. 
a face full of care home to you.” 

“Why not? Have I consented to be shut out of 
your troubles?” she asked. 

“ Afterall, why should I let trifles annoy me?” he 
responded, with assumed carelessness. 

“ Ts it a trifle?” 

“*T charge you ask not, but obey.’ So give me.some 
of those luscious berries, please,” and he laughed 
lightly. 

“T am to play Enid?” she said, remembering the 
line. 
“T think you would make a very fair one.- Yet 
there is no necessity for your going back to the faded 
silk. It is much too warm, and I am entirely too 
happy to set out on a course of dangerous knight 
errantry.” 

She was not quite satisfied. 

The memory of a secret between them rose up 
vividly. A lovely, cloudless summer night! Mr. 
Warburton was very tender; and though accustomed 
to devotion on his part, this carefulness, amounting 
almost to anxiety, startled her: 

She would ask no questions: Partly because she 
felt they would be utterly useless, if his mind was 
dwelling on that mysterious secret, and partly because 
she felt too proud to show him she distrusted Lim in 
the slightest. She was gay, playfal and affectionate ; 
indeed, she charmed him strangely. He had never 
loved her better than on that night. 

The next morning he was his olden self — fond, 
grave, with truthful eyes, and calm, even voice: Only, 
as he went away, he took the fair face in both hands, 
and kissed it again and again with an eagerness that 
made her shiver. 

What did it mean? she asked herself. 

And all the morning, as she busied herself with the 
trifles of housework that she never trusted to any 
other hands, strange fancies obtruded themselves. He 
had said nothing that could ever interrupt the course 
of their loves, their lives. 

He had been so free from any shadow sinee—well, 
since their marriage, with the exception of one night. 
If it was some trifle, why not tell her? Even any- 
thing in his past life—she could bear it. She should 
love him none the less now. And if it was any ter- 
rible thing! Her breath came bard, her heart bounded 
in great pulsations. No, she wonld ‘not dwell upon it; 
she promised to trast, to obey. 

And so she wreathed her face in niles to meet him 
at the dinner-hour, and kept far from the dangerous 
topic. 

Mr. Warburton listened to her tone as if to detect 
an undercurrent. It was sweet, natural, and her laugh 
had the old gay ring. 

She thought she was trusting ; she did not know she 
had put on a disguise. 

The long, warm days, with little to do sometimes, 
grew wearisome. And partly to divert her mind from 
the absorbing thought it was dwelling on, she took 
up an interesting story, and lying on “the ‘sofa. tried 
to read herself sleeny. 


I ought not to bring 


She had almost succeeded, when she was roused 
by a violent ring at the door-bell. Being in a mood 
te note everything, she hardly drew her breath as 
she waited for a sound or question. She heard the 
servant say,“ I will give it to her,” when a strange 
voice replied: 

““No; I was charged to deliver it to Mrs. Warbur- 
ton herself.” 

She stepped into the hall. A rather shabbily-dressed 
woman, no longer young, but faded beyond her years, 
stood in the doorway. 

“ Here’s a note for you, madam,” said the domestic. 

And taking it from the woman’s hand, she passed it 
to her mistress. 

Mrs. Warburton’s white fingers trembled visibly. 
Yet before she read the note she dismissed the do- 
mestic. 

There were three lines, in a tremulous, nearly ille- 
gible hand. 

She puzzled over it some moments, and then deci- 
phered these words: 

“The writer asks an interview with Mrs. Warbur- 
ton, and will disclose something of the utmost im- 
portance.” 

Her voice was coldly calm with a resolve to obey 
her husband in the minutest particular. She simply 
said : 

“ Were you told to wait for an answer ?” 

“T was.” 

She thought a moment, then tearing off one side oi 
the paper, wrote in pencil : 

“T refer you to my husband, What is of importance 
to me is of importance to him also. 

“Mrs. Sipxey WarBurton.” 

Placing it in’ an envelope, she handed it to the 
woman, who lingered in an uncertain manner. Seeing 
nothing i in the fair, proud face to induce communica- 
tiveness, she slowly went on her way. 

Cicely shut the door, and returned to {her pleasant 
sitting-room. But how changed all the world ap- 

to her! ‘The very sun that fell on the carpet 
shone in a strange fashion ; and the faces in the pic- 
tures looked on her with curious eyes, a sort of scorn- 
ful pity, it seemed, that she, so well loved, should be 
kept in blindness by the husband who loved her. 
Well, she had done his bidding. Whether actuated 
by trust, affection, or that instinctive feeling sway- 
ing us sometimes in moments of peril; sie could 
hardly tell. 

And what was this knowledge of utmost import- 

ance? She tried to recall every incident of her ear- 
lier acquaintance with Mr. Warburton, the gossip 
with which his advent in Haddon had been greeted. 
He belonged to an old and honourable family ; no 
word or story had ever been circulated to his disad- 
vantage. Indeed, now that she went over the past, 
she was only surprised to find how high in every- 
one’s estimation he had always stood. And how 
generous, how grand he was! Rich and poor praised 
him with eager tongues. No, it could not be possible 
any sin or shame clung to him. But if not him, who 
then ? 
She brooded over it so long, that she had barely time 
to attire herself for her husoand’s coming. She pat 
on the white dress again, the flowers in her hair he 
loved so well, and fastened a cluster of sweetest buds 
at her bosom. How lovely she looked !—only there 
was a flush and glitter about her, quite unlike her 
usual sweet repose. 

I think Sidney Warburton discovered it at the first 
moment. His penetration was on the alert. 

Kissing her, he tu:ned her face up alittle. It was 
crimson in a second, and she struggled away from 
him. He took her captive again. 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked, and this time he 
glanced steadily into her eyes. 

“ The test came,” she answered, slowly, “and I 
obeyed you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

There was alarm in his voice and face. 

“T received an anonymous letter.” 

She wondered at the calmness-of her voice. 

“On the first night of our engagement, I pro- 
mised, if any such came, I would refer the writer to 

ou.” 
sf She merely paused to crowd down the strangling 
breath, but his quick question broke the pause. 

*“ And you did 2?” 

“JT did.” 

“ Where is the note? You retained it 2” 

She handed it to her husband. He glanced at it, 
while different expressions passed rapidly over his 
face. Anger was one. Cicely knew it by the intense 
contraction of the brow. He turned from her, and 
paced the room rapidly. 

Though strongly excited by some passion or feeling, 
no sound passed his lips. When ho grew calmer, he 
returned to his wife. 

“Cicely,” he began, “do you know who brought 





this? Tell me all the circumstances.” 


She related the incident of the afternoon in a tone 


strangely cold for one who had so keen an interest in 
the matter. But Mr. Warburton scarcely noticed her 
manner. I think it piqued her somewhat to see him so 
absorbed. 

“ This note,” he said, “ was sent to you in defiance 
of a most sacred promise. And the knowledge the 
writer offers to impart can only make you miserable. 
It has been my daily prayer to God that you should 
never know it. And now, when a few weeks may 
bring its danger toan end, it seems cruel to excite yor 
unnecessarily. 

She turned her eyes on him ia mute questioning, 
perhaps, too, a little distrust. 

“T have your promise,” he continued, taking her 
hand. “ And how sincerely I thank you for so brave 
and prompt an obedience, my future life jnust show. 
No words can sufficiently commend you.” 

She made an effort to speak. 

“ Assure me,” she said, “that this danger, or diffi- 
culty, is no fault of yours:” 

Sidney Warburton’s face flushed first, and then 
became deathly pale. The suspicion that her glance 
expressed, wounded him to the quick. His life had 
been so blameless and honourable, to be made a sub- 
ject of suspicion—and by his own wife! Yet a 
moment’s thought convinced him the idea was not so 
unreasonable after all. 

“T learned the day before our engagement took 
place, that some trouble menaced you. The very 
fact, it might be, served to deepen my feelings 
towards you. I felt that you must be shielded. And 
now that you are mine, the desire is a hundred-fold 
more intense. That is all my fault—love for you.” 

His arms were folded across his breast, conscious of, 
and proud in his innocence. There was an innate 
dignity about him: 

He was one of those men whose superiority we ac- 
knowledge by the homely saying, ‘‘ Born to rule.” 
The workmen in the factory soon learned this; in- 
deed, every one who came under his charge. 

Yet he was never stern, hasty, or rae 

Rose Gordon was right in her compariso 

His gentleness covered an irresistible will. And 
now that he said this, he waited in silence for the 
next movement, 

The most contradictory emotions rushed shaoge> 
Cicely’s heart and brain. 

It seemed if any trouble threatened her she mie 
ought to know it. 

Yet convincing her husband was a liopeless, useless 
task. Indeed, she had no thought of attempting it. 
Neither was she in a sufficiently yielding frame of 
mind to acquiesce cheerfully. 

She felt wronged, defrauded, and took refuge in 
prideful silence, more immovable than his. And so 
he was forced to speak first. 

‘We will dismiss the matter, Cicely,” he said, ap- 
proaching her kindly. “I fully appreciate the sacri- 
fice you are making.” 

She kissed him in turn, but there was no warmth 
in the caress. 

The supper bell summoned them both, and broke 
up the embarrassing situation. But after the meal 
Mr. Warburton went cut,.a quite unusual proceed- 
ing on his part, and Cicely was left to her thoughts. 
Not pleasant companions, truly. 

She could not demand an explanation. Even if 
she had the courage, she could not compel him to 
confess what he evidently resolved to withhold. 
Yet with this secret between them, how could 
they ever be happy again? Now there was no 
way to learn it: 

She almost regretted the answer she had sent to 
the note. And what would the end be? 

Besides, what danger could menace her? No relative 
in the world, that she knew of, was near enough to 
raise a dispute about the little property she held, and 
she knew too that Sidney Warburton was nota man 
to sacrifice happiness to a trifle, as such a sum of 
money would be to him. He had settled it upon 
her oh their marriage day, and nobly added to it. No, 
it was not that. What then? 

Yes, she ought to know. What if this danger con- 
fronted her in a new shape? met her in the street, 
when she could not avoid it? waylaid her in so diffe- 
rent a guise that she did not at first recognize it? 
Well, she could not then be blamed for listening to 
an explanation. And she was haunted with a desire 
to hope it would. 

A curious spell shadowed the house, or rather, I 
should say, Cicely’s mind, and throug): this medium all 
seemed strange. Mr. Warburton was kind, devoted, 
tender, to such a degree that she suspected it asa 
cover to something. He was trying to win Cicely from 
the subject on which he knew she was brooding. 
Neither of them mentioned it, yet Cicely was cold, con- 
strained. 

The freshness and frankness that had always thrown 
such a charm over every word and action, waned sadly. 
She looked weary, dispirited; and to rouse her, Mr. 





Warburton planned a pleasant journey. 
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“Tn a week or two I shall be at leisure, I think,’ 
he said, but a doubtful expression passed over his brow 
with the last words, 

Her quick eye caught it. Was it the secret that oc- 
cupied so much of his thoughts and attention ? 

She had been walking one afternoon, and called at 
her husband’s office, as was occasionally her custom. 
He came in a little flushed, and begged her to wait 
while he attended to some business. She glanced out 
of the window carelessly, watching those who passed 
by with a languid interest. 

The office was attached to the main building by a 
wide passage-way. Its window commanded a view 
of the yard in front, through which the workmen 
passed. 

Cicely watched them awhile, when the figure of a 
woman canght her attention. The faded dress and 
bonnet roused a strange memory. And as the face was 
turned, Cicely recognised it. It was the person who had 
brought her the note! As if governed by some strange 
spell, their eyes met. What did that wistful, sorrowful 
look mean ? 

Cicely shivered with apprehension. 

Mr. Warburton entered, ready to accompany her 
home. Neither seemed disposed for conversation. She 
noted how harassed and anxious he seemed, and, in 
spite of herself, the old tenderness returned. But dis- 
trust vanquished it. 

What business had induced that woman to seek an 
interview with her husband ? 

Cicely was not jealous of her; but this terrible 
secret appeared to confront her everywhere. So 
she shut out the gentle emotion that was striving 
within her. 

Yet as they sat together in the evening, talking of 
days to come, and pleasures to be enjoyed, she was in- 
sensibly charmed by the low music of her husband’s 
voice, and his tender care for her. I think a moment 
later she would have said they could be happy in the 
very face of this mystery. 

“A woman wishes to see Mr. Warburton at the 
door,” was the domestic’s sudden annout y 

A woman! 

Her suspicions were ablaze in an instant. She re- 
marked, too, that Mr. Warburton closed the door be- 
hind him, though it was a summer night, and the door 
generally stood open. 

Some fiend tempted her to go through the next room 
to the parlour-window, She scarce:y breathed—in- 
deed, she seemed under some fatal spell. 

“Oh, Mr. Warburton, you will come?” the woman 
said, pleadingly. “ He declares he must see Cicely, 
and threatened to alarm the neighbours if I did not 
do his errand immediately. I think he cannot last the 
night through.” 

“ And you left him alone ?” 

“T couldn’t help it, indeed. I did not dare to ask 
any one in, when he was going on at such a rate, cry- 
ing for Cicely constantly.” 

“Yes, I will go with you. God grant this sorrow- 
ful night may be the last. One moment.” 

Cicely heard his step through the ball, aud went to 
meet him. 

“ My darling,” he said, “ I must leave you to visit a 
dying person. Do not be alarmed if I should stay. 
Oh, my love, my love!” and he kissed her eagerly, 
then was gone. 

I do not know that Cicely thought at all. Some wild, 
frantic instinct told her that if any human soul, float- 
ing out on the dark river of death, cried for her, she 
must go. And throwing a light shawl over ber, she 
started to follow her husband. Who cried for her? 
Who called Cicely? It was cruel not to answer. 

She saw the two figures, but kept well in the dis- 
tance. On, on, past the factory, that stood grim and 
shadowy, past peaceful houses, under rustling trees— 
on and on. The way grew lonely at last, and she 
lost sight of her guides. They must have entered that 
forlorn cottage. 

She crept cautiously to the window. The floor was 
uncarpeted, there was merely some old, rickety fur- 
niture, and a bed, drawn nearly to the centre of the 
room. -A dim, flaring candle on the table gave the 
place a still more miserable aspect. 

“T tell you I want Cicely!” a voice said, roughly, in 
spite of evident weakness. “You have no right to 
keep us apart—not if you were a hundred times her 
husband.” 

Cicely thought so too. Cicely, with her fair face, her 
beautiful dress, jewels shining on her fingers, flowers 
twined about her hair—what a picture she made, as 
she opened the door and stepped into that dingy 
apartment ! 

“T am here,” she said. 

“ Good heavens! ” 

By that dim light she noted the deathly paleness 
that came into herthusband’s face, and when he would 
have clasped her to his heart, his step failed, his arms 
fell nerveless, 

Something partly rose from'the bed. Another face 
as deathly, but fierce and vindictive. Great, glaring 








eyes that made ‘her shiver! A laugh of malignant | 
triumph that struck her dumb! 

“So she has come, in spite of you all! Ha, ha! 
Cicely, my child, you arenot ashamed of your poor 
unlucky father, are you? Sidney Warburton was 
afraid of having his pretty wife disgraced. He didn’t 
want her to know that her father was a convict 
——some water, quick!” 

There was a fall, a gurgling sound, a silence. 
Cicely hid her face on her husband's breast. 

If she could have gone back, trusted, obeyed,— 
but it was too late. 

“My own love,” he said, tenderly, solemnly, 
“God only knows how I desired to shield you 
from this.” 

Cicely only clung to him: She had no words where- 
with to excuse herself: 

He took her out to the fresh air presently, and 
after making some arrangements with the poor 
woman who had loved this dead man through lit- 
tle good and much evil, he drew Cicely’s arm in his 
and led her away. 

How silent that summer night was! They could 
both hear their hearts beat. 

“You know the secret now,” he began, as they were 
nearing home, “This man, young, talented, hand- 
some, married your mother, and broke her heart by 
his cruel desertion. Afterwards he committed a series 
of bold forgeries that doomed him to nearly a lifetime 
in a prison cell. Your mother was dead, and your 
grandfather had your name changed to Grabam, 
his own. Last October I detected this man, now 
dead, in another crime. He had just learned you were 
his child; I found he had escaped from prison, and kept 
him from claiming you, by allowing him his liberty. 
In consideration of a sum of money, he gave mé a 
most solemn promise not to molest you. A fortnight 
ago he returned to this place, having spent his money 
in rioting. He could scarcely crawl then, and grew 
rapidly worse. I think the woman is a good creature, 
in spite of the hard lot that has fallen upon her. Since 
that first attempt to gain your attention, she has re- 
sisted every entreaty of his to summon you. If 
there had been any tenderness in his heart, I would 
not have interposed. And now I have briefly told 
you all.” 

“Oh, Sidney, Sidney! 
generous love !” 

He paused and kissed her under the light of the 
summer stars. Sweet face, all wet with tears; 
dear lips, that shrank from no humiliating confes- 
sion. 

“ To think you should have chosen me because you 
fancied I resembled Enid, and then that I should fail 
so miserably! It is you who have been grand and 
generous, have borne distrust and coldness, whilo 


| Moet 


How I have requited your 


They came to the threshold of their own happy 


home. Yes, it had been happy, and should be again. 
And looking into the deep, tender eyes of her husband, 
who had borne so much for her dear sake, she re- 
sumed, brokenly: 

“ Trust me a little, even as you love me. I can never 
qtestion again.” 

“ My love answers all. 

And with these words heshut out the dark world of 
doubt and suspicion. A. M. 

—_—_—_= 


Mopet or Sesastopot.—A large plan, in relief, 
of Sebastopol, is now being arranged in the gallery of 
the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, where those of the 
fortified towns of France are placed. The plan in 
question is executed in plaster in twenty parts, and, 
when put together, will measure more than ten feet in 
length, and more than seven in width. It is on the 
scale of one in 2,000, and has been produced—from 
the lithographic plates attached to the journal of the 
operations of the French engineers, by Marshal Niel— 
by a sergeant of sappers, named Faure, of the Im- 
perial guard, under the direction of Captain Riondel, 
who commanded a company of that division. It 
will be eventually placed in a portion of the Palace of 
Versailles occupied by the engineers of the Imperial 
guard. 

Bec Your’ Parpon! — What talismanic virtue 
theré is in the three brief words, ‘‘ Beg your pardon !” 
You dig your elbow ifito a gentleman’s ribs in making 
your way through a crowd, and, as he turns, irate, to 
administer the “upper cut,” you utter the magic 
phrase in deprecating tones. Down drops his arm, his 
honour is satisfied, and, notwithstanding the blue mark 
on his intercostal region, he grins horribly a ghastly 
smile, and bows his head as if in acknowledgment of 
an act of courtesy. Passing along the avenue of 
knees in an omnibus, you come down with emphasis 
on an uppruned corn. The furious oath which follows 
the deed, as naturally as foam from the drawn cork 
of a bottle of champagne, is arrested in the middle with 
an obsequigus ‘‘ beg your pardon!” and the profane 


hle the exes of the Recording Angel. You tread on 
the “traii” of a lady, and “r-r-r-ip” go the gathers, 
In tremulous semi-tones, plaintive asthe “last sigh 
of the Moor,” you solicit forgiveness; and she—uo, 
beg pardon, she does not forgive you; but with a 
scowl that reminds you of the most vindictive of the 
Don’s tormentors, she passes ou, thiaking daggers, 
but saying nothing. 

FORTUNES OF THE PRELATES IN THE CHURCH OF 
TRELAND.—Fowler, Archbishop of Dublin, died worth 
£150,000; Beresford, Archbishop of Tuam, £250,000; 
Agar, Archbishop of Cashel, £400,000; Stuart, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, £300,000; Knox, Bishop of 
Derry, £100,000 ; Stopford, Bishop of Cork, £25,000 ; 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore, £40,000; Cleaver, Bishop 
of Ferns, £50,000; Bernard, Bishop of Limerick, 
£60,000; Hawkins, Bishop of Raphoe, £250,000; 
Porter, » £250,000 ; total, £1,875,000. 





VALUE OF LAND IN LONDON. 


“Tie great city! the heart of the commerce and 
finance of the civilized world”—at least so said the late 
Baron Rothschild, and he must bo accepted as a great 
authority on such matters—a city guarded by 640 
police, 800 Honourable Artillery Company, 600 London 
Militia, and near 2000 riflemen. My agricultaral friends 
will naturally think that all this implies an immense 
area of space. .How surprised, then, will they be when 
I tell them that the City of London is exactly the size of 
a farm of 631 acres and 10 poles. Into this small space 
are crowded daily more than 800,000 persons, and at 
night 130,000 repose there. To these must be added 
uncountable vehicles aud animals of every descrip- 
tion. 

Land everywhere in tle City is dear, but especially 
so in the neighbourhood of the Bank of England, the 
Royal Exchange, and other commercial points. I 
shall astonish some of my country friends when I 
assure them that the last cheap tuing I heard of in 
Lombard Street was sold at two millions and a quarter 
per acre! say £70 per superficial foot, or £630 per 
superficial yard, and still the price is rising. Imagine 
paying an annual rental of £25 odd fora space not 
much larger than a full-sized tea-tray. The old idea that 
London is paved with gold becomes literally realized, 
when one must place 70 golden sovereigns on each 
superficial foot. Well may citizeus choose to live out 
of town, and only do busicess in the City, when one 
first floor in Lombard treet lets for £4,500 annually, 
and another for £280. Vast indeed must be the 
transactions whose co: coction aud completion takes 
place on those costly fl.ors. 

Mighty steam, by raii and by sea, and the wonder- 
ful telegraph, have made London the accessible focus 
of the business world. To those floors come, gliding 
along the telegraphic wires, business conversations and 
hard bargains. Faraway countries, at every point of 
the compass, are hourly challenged on business matters. 
Once tedious months are compressed iato brief hours. 
Men’s busy thoughts ebb and flow at lightning speed, 
unhindered and unchecked by the wind, tide, or time. 
Well may the resigned agriculturist, who must abide 
Nature’s protracted course, sigh for the quick returns 
and abundant profits of keen commercial men having 
all these advantages. 

In conclusion, let agriculturists (I mean landlords 
and tenants) learn to concentrate and intensify, witha 
view to increased profit, following the example of the 
busy occupants of the most powerful, loyal, respecta- 
ble and charitable city in the known world. Agri- 
culture has much to learn and many prejudices to un- 
learn ere she takes rank with commercial progress 
and enterprise. Our half-tilled, half-stocked, neglected, 
and dilapidated estates must present a very different 
appearance if their owners and occupiers desire to do 
justice to themselves, the food consumer, aud the 
country at large. 


Discovery or Nicket Ore.—A highly important 
discovery of what appears to bo an extensive and ex- 
ceedingly rich vein of nickel has just been made on 
the Duke of Argyll’s property near Inverary. For 
some time back thismetal has been worked at another 
spot on a small scale; but should tle demand now 
keep with the supply, there can be little doubt 
that this fresh discovery may prove of considerable 
value to the estate. 

Tue Garorrers’ Act.—It will be remembered that 
in the session of 1863, an Act was passed punishing 
with flogging attempts at robbery and violence, A 
Parliamentary return just issued shows that in the 
first year of its operation 19 persons were flogged in 
England under this Act. The numbers were—3 in 
Coldbath Fields Prison, 1 at Horsemonger Lane Gaol, 
8 at Kirkdale (Liverpool), 1 at Salford, 4 at Birming- 
ham, 4 in Leeds Gaol, 1 at Reading, and 2 at Dur- 
ham, all flogged by order of Judges at the Assizes or 
Central Criminal Court. The severest sentence was 
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one passed at Liverpool Assizes in Angust, 1863: 
when the Judge sentenced a young man of nineteen 
to four years’ penal servitude, and 50 lashes with 
cat-o'-nine-tails, but only 36 lashes were actually 
given, the man being thea taken down by order of the 
surgeon. 
———EEe— 
THE 


SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 


a 
OHAPTER XXIX. 
A FBARFUL PERIL 
To die, I own, 
Ts a dread P mony terrible to nature, 
Chiefly to those who have, like me, been hoppy. 
Thomson. 


Leave wringing of your hands: peace; sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart. Shakespeare. 

As Count Garcia’s spy glided away upon his errand 
to incite the ignorant people against Syria, a deadly 
faintness crept over the poor persecuted maiden, and 
she leaned against Esther for support. 

“ Oh, my poor lamb! ” groaned the faithful servitor 
in an agony of apprehension. “If we could only flee!’ 
Oh, Syria, let us run somewhere, and hide from the 
mob. They will kill us.” 

Syria roused herself and stood upright, but, before 
she could take a step to flee, Count Garcia’s hand 
ped her arm tightly, and he said, mockingly: 

“Do you think I'd give you a chance to escape, 
sweet Syria, after all my trouble with you? No, 
no. I love you too well. You must belong to me or 
to Death !” 

“I beg you to have mercy upon me!” pleaded Syria, 
shuddering. ‘“ Oh, let us go, Count Garcia, and I will 
ever pray for you———” 

“Pray!” sneered the chamberlain. “I want not 
your prayers. Do you think I'd let you go, when you 
have my secret in your keeping, when you could 
betray that Iam Monaldo?” 

“But I will never mention the fact,” said Syria, 
boseechingly. “I will give you my word, my oath, 
that your secret is safe with me. Oh, Count Garcia, 
do have pity and let us go!” 

The chamberlain shook his head. ¥ 

“You understand that the mob will soon demand 
your blood, if you remain here? ” he said, tightening 
his grasp upon herarm. “There is but one way te 
save your life. Your life or death depends entirely 
upon yourself!” 

‘How can I save myself ?” 

“By promising to ve my wife. Say that you will 
marry me, and [will remove you and Esther to my 
house, whexe you were before, »nd conceal you in safety. 
Promise to marry me, and live. Refuse me, and die!” 

“And are these your only terms?” cried Syria, 
despairin gly. 

**Yes—my only terms!” ard a malicious triumph 
began already to gleam in his eyes. 

“Oh, my poor darling!” cried Esther, in a tempest 
of grief, “hard as it will be, you had better promise 
him! You are too young, too good, to die a violent 
death! Oh, Syria, I hear the mob coming! Save 
yourself! Who knows but you may be rescued before 
be can marry you ?” 

In the pause that succeeded her words, the trio 
beard distinctly the sound of distant shouts, as if the 
mob were advancing towards them. 

“ Old Esther speaks sensibly!” said Garcia. “The 
mob are coming, and you are too young, too good, to 
die, Syria. Think of what a fearful fate threatens 
you. You know how the mob has treated others of 
your race, and how they will not fail to treat you. 
Have pity upon yourself, and accept the life I offer 
you. You shall be a countess—a duchess! for my 
father will not live beyond a day or two longer. The 
ducal palace shall be your home; you shall have a 
high position at court; and you shall have but to 
wish, to have anything that wealth can purchase!” 

He looked eagerly at her, awaiting her reply. 

Syria was very pale and trembling, but Ler voice 
was clear and low, as she said: 

“My fate is in higher hands than yours, Count 
Garcia. The God of the fatherless and the oppressed 
will defend me. I will not stain my soul byalie. I 
will not perjure myself by promising to become your 
wife. My father’s last words consecrated me to Juan 
Montes, and in life aud death I am his!” . 

“ Fool! ” ejadulated the chamberlain. ‘* Juan Montes 
is dead—or soon will be! Yeu would throw aside a 
uobleman for a low sword-maker? ” 

“I would refuse a robber and murderer for a brave 
and good man!” returned the maiden, with sudden 
spirit, her splendid eyes glowing with indignation. 
“ And if Juan is dead or dying,” she added, with a 
wild moan, “TI can die too!” 

“ Ay, so you can, aud so you shall!” cried the 
chamberlain, savagely. 

The sullen roar of the mob had grown louder and 
louder and seemed nearer and nearer. Individual 


voices could be distinguished, and cries of “ down with 
the Jews !” were plainly heard, 

Esther screamed with terror. 

“You hear?” said Garcia, his face glowing with 
fiendish emotion. “You hear, sweet Syria, and 
understand ?” 

Her pale anguished face; her starry eyes, with 
their sudden wildness and terror; her parted lips, that 
quivered like those of a grieved child; and her invo- 
luntary shrinking; all showed him that she heard 
those cries and understood their meaning. 

“Those men have been plied with liquor by my 
agents,” said the chamberlain, “and they are ready for 
any deed of blood. Ha!” 

At that moment the wild-looking mob came into 
view, advancing towards the cemetery with menacing 
cries. 

Before the mob ran Senor Montes at full speed, 
putting forth every effort to reach the burial-ground 
first. He had heard Garcia’s azent inciting the lawless 
mob against the daughter of Ben Israel, and without 
waiting to cover his head had hastened to warn her of 
her danger. ‘ 

As he at length reached the spot where he had left 
her, great was his astonishment at beholding her in 
the grasp of Count Garcia. 

“ Come, Syria!” he said. 
fearful danger threatens her. 
for her blood——” 

Garcia laughed. 

“Keep your place, old sword-maker,” he said. 
“ You'll’soon find that you and your son have inter-' 
fered with me sufficiently. It is I who havesummoned 
the mob, and I'll hand you over to it as a friend of the 
Jews!” 

“Oh, go away, go, Senor Montes!” cried Syria. 
“Leave me to my fate. If you stay, you will perish 
with me!” 

The mob pouring into the cemetery at this moment, 
Senor Montes abruptly retreated, and Esther belield 
him running away as fast as he had come, but in 
another direction. 

‘“* Where is the Jewess? where is the Jewess ? ” were 
the cries that filled the air, from the intruders. “ Down 
with the Jews! Death to the usurers!” 

Esther had instinctively hushed her frantic screams 
at the moment the mob came in sight, and now with 
an instinct of self-preservation she crouched down 
behind a tomb. 

“Do you yield, Syria?” hissed Garcia. 

The maiden shook her head. ; 

“This way, friends!” shouted the chamberlain. 
“Here is the Jewess! Down with her!” 

The mob surged up to them, closed around them, 
and uttered loud cries as they beheld the beautiful 
object of their enmity. 

“ Peace!” cried the chamberlain, lifting his white 
and jewelled hands. “I would have a few words 
with you!” 

An instant silence fell upon the assembly—Garcia’s 
manner was so imperious and authoritative. 

“This is the daughter of Ben Israel!” cried the 
count, thrusting Syria forward. “Her father made 
his fortune at your expense, and this girl will enjoy it. 
Look at her. Her hands are dainty and soft, for she 
lives by your toil. She is more beautiful than any 
Spanish maiden, and she leoks with scorn upon your 
wives and daugliters——” 

“Down with her!” cried a brutal voice from the 
crowd. ‘Death to the usurer’s daughter!” 

The shout had a hundred echoes. 

“Do you hear that?” hissed Garcia in the maiden’s 
ear. “ At a single word from me, you will be doomed. 
But I'll save you if you'll promise to wed me, or tell 
me where your father’s wealth is hidden! ” 

Syria looked around at the savage crowd, encoun- 
tering the menacing glare of a hundred eyes, but her 
trembling and timidity were gone. 

She had a heroic soul, and it was fully aroused. 

“Do your worst, Count Garcia,” she said, her 
sweet face beaming like an angel's. “I do not shrink 
from death. I shall go to my father and Juan!” 

“ And you will not even tell me the biding-place of 
your father's wealth ?” , 

“ Never!” 

Count Garcia uttered an exclamation of disap- 
pointment. 

lis object in summoning the mob had been to so 
frighten Syria that sle would promise to become 
his wife, or betray the secret hiding-place of her 
father’s wealth—but he had had no intention of giving 
her up to the mob to be tortured, in the event of her 
refusal, 

He had determined that, in any event, he would 
carry her away and conceal her somewhere in safety, 


“ Let her go, count, A 
The mob are thirsting 


but he had not even once contemplated the possibility 
of not being able to repress the lawless passions he 
had aroused. 

But, as if his disappointed exclamation had been 
a signal, the uneasy mob pressed closer, and wrenched 





| Syria from his clasp, shouting: 


“To the market-place ! 
daughter by fire! Away!” 

“Stop! ” cried Count Garcia. “ Ye hounds! put her 
down!” 

A mocking shout was the only reply he received, 
and he instantly perceived that the lion he had 
— would be appeased only by the shedding of 

at : 

A moment's rapid thought decided him to lead the 
foul work. 

He realised that Syria would never regard him 
differently ; that she would never betray the secret of 
her father’s hidden money; that his own life was in 
constant danger from the revelations she might 
make; and that Juan Montes might possibly be 
induced to tell him where Ben Israel had concealed 
his wealth. 

“T shall be safer when she’s dead!” he mused. 
“ But it’s a pity that such a lovely creature as she 
is, should be doomed. Well, it can’t be helped! ” 

His manuer was without a trace of sorrow, as he 
said aloud: 

“ Away with her ! 
and try Ler by fire!” 

This speech was received with loud applause, and 
the mob, bearing Syria in their midst, lastened 
towards'the gates of the cemetery, at thesame moment 
that the frightened Esther sprang from her conceal- 
ment, crying: 

“ Kill me too! I ama Jewess, the handmaid of Ben 
Israel and his daughter! Kill me too!” 

Her cry was unheeded, but she was forced into the 
throng and carried along with them as they procecded 
towards the market-place. 

There was no fear on Syria’s face as she was borne 
on the shoulders of one of the men—the hour of morta} 
terror had passed, anda great calm had settled upon 
-her soul. ; 

She loved her life, as the young sometimes do, with 
all her heart and strength—it had been so sweet, 
until lately, and, even since the death of her father, 
the thought of Juan’s love had given it a rare beauty 
and sweetness. 

But from the moment of receiving Garcia’s assurance 
that Juan was dead, or would soon be, death had Jyst 
its stings for her. Believing that her treasures were 
all above, life had no longer attractions for her, and 
she had conquered the iustinctive elinging to life for 
itsown sake. 

It was not long before they arrived at the market- 
place, but to Count Garcia and poor Esther the mo- 
ments seemed lengthened into hours. ‘ 

As they passed through the streets, the mob con- 
tinually received accessions, and it was quite large 
when they at length halted at their goal, and placed 
Syria upon her feet in their midst. ~ 

Asis well known to the readers of history, the 
principal cities of Spain witnessed many burnings at 
the stake of Jewish people during the four months 
allotted to them by Ferdinand and Isabella in which 
to leave the country, as well as after their expiration ; 
and it will not therefore be wondered at that in all 
that crowd not a hand was lifted to protect the inno- 
cent Syria, nor a voice raised in her behalf. 

On the contrary, the assembly had an air of en- 
joyment such as is prevalent at an auto-da-fé, ora 
bull-fight. 

As it was still early afternoon the crowd continued 
to increase until the market-place was thronzed. 

Count Garcia's agent, who seemed to have been 
elevated into a leader of the mob, mounted a barrel, 
and made a short address to the populace, in which he 
inveizhed bitterly against the Jews, accused them of 
all kinds of crimes, and finally fabricated a long list 
of criminal offences against the daughter of Ben 
Israel. 

His words were like the touch of a match to dry 
tinder. 

Syria was dragged to a tall wooden post, used to tie 
horses to, and was bound to it by ropes which some 
one had brought for the purpose. 

Wood and stubble were collected in profusion and 
piled under her feet and around her, until it came up 
to her waist, and then someone shouted: 

“ Let's have a last look at her before you touch off 
the fire. We'll see how tle Jewess stands it!” 

But they derived no triumph from a contemplation 
of the maiden’s features. 

Though very pale, Syria was firm and calm. Her 
royal beauty had « look of saintliness, as though her 
pure soul were already in communion with angels, 
and her hands were clasped upon her innocent bosom 
in the attitude of prayer. 

Esther pressed nearer to her young mistress, and 
Count Garcia placed himself beside her. 

“ Oh, Syria, my darling!” shrieked the poor od 
servitress, in her wild anguish, “how can they burn 
an innocent chili like you? Oh,” she added franti- 
cally, addressing the mob, “burn me in her stead, ye 
fiends” ° 

‘Hush, Esther, dear Esther!” said Syria, regarding 


We'll try the usurer’s 


Let us go to the market-place, 
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her affectionately. “You cannot help me! We 

shall not be long parted. Try and find Juan Montes, 

if he be yet alive, and he will give you money to go 
elsewhere. Do not stay in this cruel country.” 

A shout from the crowd interrupted ker, and they 
opened their ranks, giving ingress to a man who car- 
ried a pan of live coals. 

Esther again shrieked, and even Count Garcia 
turned pale, but no act of his could avert the doom 
be had brought upen Syria. 

The man deposited his coals in several places in 
the pile, and smoke slowly arose frotn it. 

Before it had grown into a flame, a great noise was 
heard beyond the mob, like the tramp of many 
feet, and aband of soldiers, headed by the Duke 
of Valclusa and Senor Montes, rushed into the mar- 
ket-place. 

The unorganized populace fled before them, and the 
duke quickly made his way to Syria’s side, kieked 
aside the kindling fire, cut the maiden’s bonds, and 
caught her in his arms, where she lay in a swoon. 

Esther gave a gasp of joy and leaned against Senor 
Montes for support, while the soldiers cleared away 
the few lingering members of the late mob, and took 
Count Garcia’s agent into elose custody. 

“ There, Esther, don’t give way !” said Senor Montes, 
himself quite overcome. “I heard from these fellows 
that they intended to burn your mistress, so I went 
for the duke, who's taken a great fancy to my poor 
boy, and he hastened with me, summoning the sol- 
diers on the way. Syria’s safe, and so are you, and 
the duke will give you money to get out of the 
country.” 

The duke chafed Syria’s cold hands, but could 
not succeed in arousing her from her unconscious- 
ness. As he looked round im quest of assistance 
in restoring her, his gaze fell upon Count Garcia. 

The chamberlain, on beholding his father’s ap- 
proach attended by soldiers, had turned to flee from 
the spot, but he had restrained the impulse, and 
determined to put a bold face on the matter and 
remain. 

But, despite his boldness, he involuntarily quailed 
under the awful gaze of the duke. 

“You here still, Senor Count!” said the duke, 
sternly. ‘Why do you not follow your friends ?” 

“Father, you are mistaken ’ 

“ Never call me father again!” interrupted the duke, 
in tones that struck a chill to the heart of the cham- 
verlain. ‘I have no son !” 

“ But, father,” cried the count, deprecatingly, fear- 
ing for his own future, “I am not concerned in this 
matter. Icame upon the people here unexpectedly, 
and prayed for the girl's release——” 

“Don’t stain your guilty soul by another lie,” in- 
terrupted the duke, coldly. “I knew what you have 
done, Senor Count, and I never wish to bebold your 
face again. Depart from my sight for ever—yet, 
stay! If you would atone a little to this poor girl 
for your persecutions, lead me to some house near 
where I can restore her to consciousness!” 

P A sudden thought flashed into the mind of Count 
arcia. . 
His father hated and despised him, and if allowed 

to go home, would immediately make a witl, disin- 

heriting him. 

He must not be allowed to go home! 

He remembered his promise to betray the duke into 
Coronado’s hands. T'ue magician’s house was near 
—why not take him there? 

He bowed with mock humility, and led the way to 
Coronado’s mansion, followed by the Duke bearing 
Syria, and by Senor Montes supporting Esther, who 
demanded all his attention, so that he gave no heed 
as to where he was going. 

Arrived at the magician’s, they found the door ajar, 
and entered the house. ; 

“You can go now,” said the duke, pointing to the 
door, and addressing Garcia. “I disown and disin- 
herit you from this moment. Depart!” 

The chambewain retreated towards the door, but 
made no movement te obey the command. 

At this juncture, the Nubian servant of .Coronado 
glided from an adjacent room and stood before them, 
inquiring their business. . 

He surveyed the group ashe dd so, but there was 
not a look or glance about his impassible features to 
show that he had ever before seen @ount Garcia, or 
that he was atall surprised at the strange intrusion of 
the duke’s party. 

The duke glanced at Yusef, and despite the 
heavy cares and griefs weighing upon him, experi- 
enced surprise at his appearance and costume. 

“T have a young lady with me who has fainted,” 
ke explained. “I beg your master’s hospitality for a 
few moments, until I can restore her to conscious- 
ness!” 

The Nubian bent a furtive glance at Count Garcia, 
and replied to'the duke by a low salaam, at the same 
time flinging open the door of the serpent-room and 

ushering them into it. 


The duke bore his burden thither, and laid her 
upon a lounge, at the same time uttering an exclama- 
tion of surprise at the singular adornings ef the 
apartment. 

The exclamation was echoed by Senor Montes, who 
recognized the room, and exclaimed : 

“'Tis the magician of Toledo's!” 

“The place where Syria suffered so much !” cried 
Esther. “The place where she was kept all day and 
then betrayed into Count Gareia’s hands! Oh, let 
us go! 1 am afraid!” 

The chamberlain heard the exclamation and smiled 
as he also entered the apartment, and Yusef closed 
the door behind them. 

hr duke summoned the Nubian to his side and 
said: 

“Bring mesome water. The young lady’s swoon 
continues so long that I fear it is something very 
serivus |” 

Yusef glided across the apartment, took a bottle 
from a shelf, and returning placed it in the duke’s 
hand, saying: 

“ That will restore the lady—pretty lady!” 

There was not a look to show he had ever before 
seen Syria. - 

The bottle contained water scented with a sweet 
and subtle perfume, that was as refreshing as 
a& summer sea breeze ‘over a bed of violets, and 
the duke bathed the maiden’s face with it and held it 
to her nostrils. 

Contrary to his expectations, it immediately re- 
stored her to consciousness. 

She uttered a low moan as she opened her 
eyes, but the moment they rested on the noble 
face of the duke her countenance lighted up with 
joy. 

“You have saved me!” she exclaimed, catching 
his hand and pressing it to her lips. “You have 
preserved me from a horrible death; and if the 
prayers and gratitude of a Jewess can in any way 
repay my great debt to you, you have them !” 

The duke regarded her tenderly, mentally applaud- 
ing the taste of Juan Montes in loving the beautiful 
girl, and feeling his own heart warm to her with pa- 
ternal interest. ? 

As Syria encountered his kindly looks, she imme- 
diately clasped her hands round his neck and kissed 
him as he bent over her. 

n The innocent, child-like action deeply touched 
im. 

“Syria! Syria!” cried Esther, fearing the duke 
would be offended at receiving such an embrace from 
one of the proscribed race, “the gentleman is the 
Duke of Valclusa!” 

“Esther here!” exclaimed Syria, starting up in a 
sitting position. “Weare saved—both of us! Oh, 
where are we ?” she added, her flushed cheeks paling 
to the hue of death as she recognized the chamber. 
“Count Garcia here! oh! let us go !” 

She caught the hand of the duke in entreaty. 

Senor Montes turned to open the door for the egress 
of the party—but it was locked. 

The duke, Syria, Esther, and Senor Montes looked 
at each other in surprise and dismay. 

Count Garcia smiled strangely. 

Yusef had disappeared. 

‘Do you know what this means, count?” demanded 
the duke, turning te the chamberlain. 

“T do not,” was the reply. “I suppose the latch is 
caught, or some such thing. I dare say the servant 
will soon return to let us out!” 

The count did not not feel-altogether easy on the 
subject. He reflected, what if the magician had gone 
out? what, if he were in, should he not comprehend 
that the duke of Valelusa was among his visitors? 
The result, in either of these vases, would be his own 
utter ruin. 

But the chamberlain was credulous enough of the 
powers assumed by Coronado to assure himself that 
he must have foreseen their coming, and that 
he would make his appearance at a fitting mo- 
ment. 

In this faith, he seated himself at a little distance 
from his companions. 

“T suppose we shall be let out immediately, my 
dear,” said the duke, addressing Syria. “ You must 
go home with me—you and your servant. I know 
how Juan loves you, and while I seareh for him, you 
must remain at my honie—you will be safer there than 
elsewhere!” 

“ Have you searched for Juan ?” asked Syria, won- 
dering at the singular interest the duke seemed to 
take in her lover. / 

“T have. Asseon as I heard from Senor Montes 
of his disappearance, I devoted myself to the task 
of looking for him. I cannot believe that he is 
dead, yet I feel that he is in some great 
‘danger {" 

He glanced at the chamberlain as he spoke, plainly 
betraying at whose hands be feared that danger 





would come to the young sword-maker. 


At this juncture, the door at the farther end of the 
apartment opened, and the magician, in his flowing 
garments, entered with stately steps and paused in the 
centre of the apartment. 

Syria uttered acry of despair and sank back on 
her couch. 

The duke arose and regarded the new-comer. 

“ The ‘Magician of Toledo,’ I suppose,” he said, 
courteously. “We have intruded upon you, senor, 
in consequence of the illness of my young friend 
here,” and he indicated Syria. “ Permit us to 
thank you for your hospitality, and to be gone!” 

The magician smiled strangely, and a sudden flame 
— to shoot out of his serpent-like eyes, as be 
said: 

“You are welcome to my _ hospitality, Senor 
Duke—so very welcome that I propose to extend it to 
you for the remainder of your short life!” 

“ How—what do you meun ?” 

The magician folded his arms across his bosom, 
and said: 

“Don't you know me, Duke of Valclusa?” 

The duke started. Something in those soft and 
sibillant tones seemed familiar to him. A keen 
scrutiny satisfied him, and he sank into his chair, ex- 
claiming : 

“Tt is my old enemy—Fabian Sevi!” 

The magician bowed. 

“You are right,” he said. “I am Fabian Sevi! 
It is many years, Senor Duke, since I had the honour 
of proposing for the band of the lady who afterwards 
became your wife. You remember I vowed a deep 
revenge on being repulsed. How have you liked that 
nevenge ?” 

“ What revenge?” demanded the duke. “I have 
known of none. I have not seen you from that day to 
this. Youare mistaken in thinking you have re- 
venged yourself upon me!” 

“Indeed!” said the magician. “ You have, then, 
for twenty-three years traced your lineaments in the 
face of Count Garcia—you have found in him the 
traits of the Valclusas——” 

“ What mean you ?” cried the duke, leaping to his 
feet and regarding Count Garcia and the magician al- 
ternately. ‘Oh, can it b——” 

“ Yes, it can !” interrupted the magician, mockingly. 
“The boy you have cherished and nurtured, who will 
inherit your titles and wealth, is a changeling—is my 
son, and not yours !” 

Count Garcia sprang up, angry and astonished. 

The words seemed to him mere delirium. 

“T feel that you speak truth,” said the duke, bro- 
kenly. “I thank God that he is not mine! I might 
have known that my wife could never have given 
birth to such a monster as Ciro!” 

“What does this mummery mean?” demanded 
Count Garcia, uneasily. “Do you mean, Senor 
Coronado, that I am no count, no heir to a dukedom, 
that I am your s6n ?” 

“You are my son,” said the magician, “but stil 
heir to* dukedom, still a count! Your honours are 
safe !” 

Count Garcia looked mystified, yet relieved. 

“Let me tell you how it all happened, senor duke,” 
said Coronado. “ Your duchess had a favourite nurse 
and attendant named Tomasina, who was a Jewess. 
Tomasina had a very pretty daughter. Failing to wed 
the lady, I wooed and won the maid, as a preliminary 
step to wreaking my vengeance, I had a cliild born to 
me about the same time your son was born. After 
your wife’s death, I plied old Tomasina with bribes, 
and induced her to put my son and her grandson ia 
the place of the real heir. She finally did so, and 
as my wife soon after died, there was no one to suspect 
me!” 

The duke breathed heavily. 

“Then I ama Jew!” cried Garcia, the thought 
suddenly striking him. “Iam one of that accursed 
race, of whom I have killed so many!” 

“You are, my son,” said Coronado, “but no one 
knows the fact but this present company and myself— 
therefore, you are safe!” 

The count appeared deeply chagrined at his dis- 
covery. 

He had persecuted and robbed the Jews, had headed 
the popular outcry against them—and behold he was 
himself a Jew! 

“ Where is my own son?” demanded the duke. 

“In my power!” replied the magician, bis eyes 
gleaming with satisfaction. 

“Tn your power!” groaned theduke. “Tell me— 
ch, tell me his name! Is Juan Montes my son?” 

*No; you shall know all about itin good time,” | 
responded Coronado. “I am not ready to let you 
know it yet!” 

“ Well, if you are my father,” exelaimed the eount, 
with a darkening face, “you will help me retain my 
position, of course?” 

“ Of course,” echoed Coronade. “Tho boy you have 
reared, senor duke, siiailsucceod you. Tn fact. ho will 





be afduke this very right, Your hours are numbered, 
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asare those of all this goodly company, excepting my 
little princess Syria!” 

The dake was startled at this declaration, and at the 
same moment he made a thrilling discovery. 

The windows were all darkened by heavy blinds 
and shutters, and lamps had been lighted throughout 
the apartment. 

The whole party had been so absorbed in the 
revelations of the magician, that they had not noticed 
the change, which had been made by Yusef in his 
most noiseless manner. 

He had, however, withdrawn again, and good Senor 
Montes might well be excused for attributing the 
change to magic. The old sword-maker had been re- 
garding Coronado for some time with a puzzled look 
to which its object was not insensible, and that look 
now deepened, ;as if Montes were trying to recall 
where and when he had seen him before at some re- 
mote period. 

“ You are safe here, senor duke,” said the magician, 
witha smile that was fiendish. “Not a cry of yours 
can penetrate to the street. This night I shall perfect 
iny revenge! This night my son shall inherit your 
wealth and titles! At last the moment of my full 
triumph bas come!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE MISTAKE. 


In Turin, on the banks of the river To, stood the 
beautiful palazzo of Carlotti Peuva. in one of its 
thany apartments sat Carlotti and his beautiful wife, 
the Princess Ina; they had been married but one short 
year. He had found her at Marquis Beronzi’s as 
companion to my lady the Marchesa. They were 
conversing on the poem “ Lalla Rookb,” which Ina had 
been perusing. 

“TI think Zelica deserved all she suffered,” said 
Carlotti; “there is no woman whois wholly pure- 
minded, that would have doneas she did; what do 
you think, my Ina ?” 

“I think the Mokannah never was, and never will 
be, that could win my heart even for a moment from 
my Azim, even though he were dead,” replied Ina. 

“ Not only her heart, but her soul, Ina, she gave to 
be the bride of Mokannab.” 

“ Ay, her soul! and oh, to think after all she was no 
bride! No wonder she mourned her lost purity when 
she beheld Azim. I would have died ere I had told 
him one word of thesinful story. As yousay, Carlotti, 
she deserved her sad end ; any woman who can transfer 
her love from one to another deserves all the shame, 
sorrow, and suffering that may fall upon her. But let 
us talk ao more of this; I feel indignant to think I am 
awoman, whenI seeorthinkofsomewomen. There 
isno excuse for them. Let us talkof your friend 
Lorenzo.” e 

“ With pleasure, cara mia. I promised to tell you 
how brave and noble heis. When we were boys, Ina, 
I was one day bathing, and suddenly my senses left 
me; 1 went down, rose to the surface, went down 
again, and Lorenzo, who had just come there to bathe, 
saw me as I ‘came up the second time ; he plunged in 
after me and brought me to the shore, carried me to 
the nearest cottage, where he left me, and went for a 
physician ; who after some time brought my wandering 
senses back. Since that time we have been brothers.” 

“ Oh, Carlotti, if he was so brave then, what must 
he benow? I quite longto seehim, I will givehim 
a sister’s love; for oh, Carlotti, you would not have been 
my own but for him.” 

“ Well, as I told you yesterday, we may expect him 
at any moment—even now, while we are talking, he 
comes.” 

“Signor Bellentini,” announced the servant as he 
ushered the stranger in. 

‘Ah, Lorenzo, I am.so glad to see you; thisis my 
bride, my beautiful Ina, I have so often written to you 
of. Havel exaggerated in my description of her ?” 

For a moment Lorenzo Bellentini stood riveted to 
the spot in speechless amazement; but quickly re- 
covering himself, he bowed low to the woman before 
him. 

“ Carlotti, I will leave you and your friend together; 
he seems embarrassed.” And Ina left the apartment. 

“ Carlotti, where did you find her?” gaid Lorenzo, 
as soon as Ina had left. 

“Is she not beautiful as a poet's dream, Lorenzo ? 
More than that, she isas good and pureas she is 
beautiful,” said Carlotti. 

“Good! she—she pure! where did you find her? 
Ob, Carlotti, tell me, is she your wife ? tell me no—but 
what am I saying—” 

“What means this, Lorenzo? tell me instantly. 
Did you ever see Ina before—if so, where, when, and 
how have you seen her? I demandan explanation— 
it is my right!” 

* Eversee her before! Would t+ heaven I had not! 
or had never seen her where I did : and she your wife 











—but, Carlotti, forgive me;I must be mistaken—I 
really am very—” 

“ Lorenzo, I demand an explanation. What is my 
wife to you, that the mere meeting with her should so 
surprise you ?” 

“ An explanation, Carlotti, is due you, and you shall 
have it: let mesee her one half hour alone,and then I 
trust to be able to explain all to your satisfaction.” 

‘“ Let it be, to-morrow; she sits aloné in her own 
apartment two hours every morning, engaged in read- 
ing ; you shall see her there; but now Antonio shall 
show you to your rooms.” 

Carlotti rang the bell, and Antonio appeared. 

“Show the Signor tothe suite of rooms beyond 
mine.” 

“What isthe meaning of this?” soliloquised Car- 
lotti; “she never mentioned having met with him, 
yet he blushed and paled by turns, but she was as 
calm as ever, as though she had met him for the first 
time. He intimates they have met before; but where? 
he wishes to see her alone; so he may; but E will take 
care to hear all that passes between them.” 





CHAPTER IL 


“Ta, did youever meet with Signor Bellentini be- 
fore this morning ?” 

“No, Carlotti.” 

“ But he thinks he has seen you.” 

“ Where 2?” 

“T know not where. Did you not observe how as- 
tonished he was when he saw you?” 

“Yes, Carlotti, but I thought it was embarrassment 
at seeing her who bore the proud title of your wile. 
You know, Carlotti, when he was with you last you 
were unmarried, and it might seem odd and strange 
to him to see a woman here.” 


were disturbed that night, and he arose unrefreshed 
the next morning. At nine o’clock Antonio knocked 
at the door of Ina’s room and announced Signor Bel- 
lentini, then retired. 

“Una! Una! will you not speak to me?” said Lor- 
enzo, going forward to Ina, and holding his hand for 
her to take. 

“ Whom do you take me for, that you dare to ap- 
proach me so familiarly, Signor ?” 

“ Why, for yourselfi—Una, the Peri of Athens.” 
“You are mistaken, Signor; I am Ina, the wife of 
Prince Carlotti, and one whom you should be the last 
to insult.” 

“To the Prince you may be Ina, the beloved wife, 
the sole princess of his noble heart, all unworthy as 
you are; but to me you areonly Una, the beautiful 
Una, who stole my senses while in Athens. Here, in 
Turin, you are not known, and can play the part of 
the virtuous wife to perfection.” 

“T scorn to reply to such language. Leave the 
room, Signor, nor dare to comeinto my presence again 


beloved friend of my husband I would call the servants 


his life, and I will save you such indignity.” 

“Oh, you play your part well! but remember, I 
know you—yes, too well—too well for my own peace, 
Una ; and if you drive me to it, I'll tell Carlotti who 
you are.” 

“You tell Carlotti! And what will you tell Car- 
lotti 2’ 

“Do you ask me? I'll tell him that three years ago 
I was iu Athens; that while there the whole city 
sounded the praises of the beauty of Una, the wife 
of Theseus ; that I, too, saw the beautiful syren ; that 
she enthralled me with her glances; that she enslaved 
me till I was nearly driven mad; that she suddenly 
left Athens, and came tosome place in Italy. That 
place wasunknown until now—until now, Una—when 
I have found that Una, the Peri, and Ina the Princess 
are one; that Una, and Ina, Signora Peuva, are the 
same person.” 

“ And you'll tell Carlotti this mad story !” said Ina, 
turning pale with indignation. 

“T’'ll tell Carletti the whole trath, unless—” 

“Unless what? Go on, Signor; what other insults 
amItohear?” 

“Insults ! ha! ha! insults to Una! the idea is ludi- 
crous; you do play it well. Whatarare actress was 
lost in you! you would play the ‘ insulted wife’ to 
perfection ; but your anger is thrown away. What 
is the use to wasteso many words, when you are 
aware I know you for what you really are?” 

“ Go, Signor! let me not hear your voiceagain! the 
air is poisoned by every breath that between 
your polluted lips. ,Tell Carlotti what story you will, 
but know that, as much as he loves you, he loves me 
better! Ihave only to deny your story, and he'll 
believe me ; he loves me so well that my lightest word 
will be believed sooner than your oath! Go! I shali 
simply deny what you tell, and I shall be believed, or 





his love is not worth the keeping.” 


“Worth it or not, Signora,” cried Carlotti, enter- 
ing abruptly from a side door which led from his 
apartments, and where he had been listening with 
the door slightly ajar, “I'll not believe you; this foul 
asséveration cannot simply be denied. I have heard 
the whole story of my disgrace, and now I will know 
the truth. Were you in Athens three years ago?” 

**No, Carltti.” 

“ Did you ever meet with Signor Belentini till you 
saw him here ?” 

“ No, Carlotti.” 

“ Will you swear to this, Ina?” 

“No, Carlotti, I have denied it, and it will not make 
it more the truth to swear it,” said Ina, very sadly. 

“Ina, Ihave loved you—loved you very fondly; 
you have been my greatest treasure; till now nothing 
has come between us; your lightest word has been my 
law; I have believed you to be all that was pure, and 
good, and true. Swear it on your rosary, and then I 
shall know that an angel cannot be purer than my Ina. 
Come, take it, Ina, take this rosary, and swear by alt 
you hold dearest on earth—by all you hold most 
sacrel in Heaven—and by all you fear and abhor in 
Hades—swear this, Ina, and I wiil believe you.” 

“Tf I will not swear, what then ?” 

“Then will I cast you from me as a thing too vile. 
But you are innocent, my Ina—you will swear it, wil! 
you not ?” 

“TJ cannot swear.” 

“You will not 2” 

“T dare not—Carlotti, hear me, and believe me wher 
I tell you honestly and truly, I am innocent!” 

“ Swear it.” 

“No!” 

“ Antonio!” thundered Carlotti. 

Antonio entered. 

“ Take this vile traitress to the lowest dungeon be- 
neath the palazzo. Give her food aud clothing just 


“Tt may be so,” replied Carlotti. But his dreams | sufficient to keep her alive; let no one see her or speak 


to her, and caution all the servants against speaking 
her name under the penalty of suffering as she does. 
Take her away.” 

“Carlotti,” said Ina. 

“ Away with her!” 

“T am innocent ! you will yet be sorry—” 

“ Away, Lsay! speak not tome. Surely, if Zelica 
deserved to suffer, you deserve a hundred-fold more.” 
“I go—lI forgive you.” And Ina turned one last 
look of love upon Carlotti, and witheut looking upon 
Lorenzo she meekly folded her hands and followed 
Antonio down tothe dungeon, a prisoner where for 
one happy year she had reigned a queen. 

“Oh, Lorenzo!” cried Carlotti, in a voice of agony, 
‘*oh, Lorenzo, to know this! can it be so? She whom 
I so loved, so trusted, so honoured, has proved to be the 
wretch you have exposed! Never can I believe in 
truth and purity again !” 

“Carlotti, my friend, take it not soto heart. Nu 
wonder you were duped; indeed, she looked the in- 
jured innocent so well, I almost began to disbelieve 


while you remain within the palazzo. Were you not the | my own senses.” 


- 
“ Well, Lorenzo, ’ tis over now—my love is dead— 


and have you thrown into the street; but you saved | and now she shall suffer for the disgrace she allowed 


me to put upon the proud name of Peuva.” 





CHAPTER III. 


E1rcnreen months had passed away, and Ina was stil? 
imprisoned in the dungeon. During that time she had 
seen no human being save Antonio, who came with 
food and drink; and every morning her question, 
“ How is.the Prince this morning?” was answered 
kindly by him, “ As usual, my lady.” Antonioalways 
spoke respectfully and kindly to her, but her only 
words were her question in the morning, except once 
when she asked him for her Bible, rosary and crucifix. 
He brought them toher, together witha light, unknown 
to the Prince. 
One afternoon, as Carlotti and Lorenzo (whom 
Carlotti would not permit to leave him) eatin con- 
versation, a servant came in unceremoniously, and 
almost breathlessly exclaimed— 
“Oh, Signor, the Princess has escaped.” 
“ How, sitrah—princess ?” 
“T beg pardon: the prisoner has escaped, and has 
been run over ; they are bringing her this way ; she is 
+ ” 


dying. 
“Dying! Well, let her die. Send Antonio hither.” 
“ Antonio, why have you let your prisoner escape ?” 
asked Carlotti, in a hoarse voice. ° 

“ Escape, Signor? She has not escaped. I came from 
the dungeon but now, and saw her there,” replied 
Antonio. 

‘“* What availeth your lying, sirrah ? look there.” 

“T see, Signor, yet I cannot believe.” 

“Very well; then I command you to bring your 
prisoner forward.” 

Antonio went out and presently entered with Ina— 
poor. emaciated Ina—leaning upon his arm. The 
Prince and Lorenzo looked one upon the other, and 
from prisoner to stranger in Lawilderment 
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“ What is this ?” cried Carlotti; ““whom have we 

here? Who is yon stranger, and where came she 
from?” 

The stranger opened her eyes and her gaze fell upon 
Lorenzo. 

“Lorenzo, have youforgottenme? Alas! but little 
of the beauty of the Peri of Athens is left now. Yet 
*twas for you I suffered.” 

“Una,” said Lorenzo, looking from Una to Ina. 
“Holy Maria! what a mistake has been made! 
Quick ! explain this, or T shall go mad !” 

“It means,” replied Una, whose name was rightly 
the stranger’s, “it means that when I left Athens 
three years ago, I loved you. When first I saw you 
my heart went out to you; but, oh! the agony I felt 
when I knew how all unworthy I was of your love in 
return. Theseus, knowing of my love, forI told him, 
banished me; but I was glad of that, for I could not 
love him after I had seen you. I went to Rome and 
entered the Franciscan Cenvent, where I remained till 
five weeks ago; whiile there I learned the sad story of 
my birth and that of a twin sister. Five weeks ago 
the abbess was reading the story of a person said to 
be immured ina dungeon here in Turin, and the abbess 
was showing the nuns how thankful they should be 
to be free from such trials. I begged to see the story, 
and when Thad read it I thought of my twin sister. I 
told the abbess my own sorrowful story ;—told her 
that it must be my innocent sister suffering for my 
guilty self, and begged her to send me here, that the 
wrong might cease. She at last consented, but I was 
to do penance by walking all the way. And here I 
am. I am Una the Peri, and yonder poor woman is 
my innocent, suffering twin sister, Ina. Lorenzo, I 
have done. Good-bye; I am dying. Forgive me, 
sister.” 

“Yes, oh, yes, yes! "earnestly replied Ina, and she 
left Antonio, and keeeling down lifted the dying 
woman's head to her breast; kissing the purpling lips 
again, she said,— 

“I forgive you ; die in peace.” 

Una smiled with joy as she felt the pure lips of her 
sister pressed against hers. 

“ Lorenzo,” said she, “forgive me; all whom I have 
wronged, forgive me. I die repentant!” 

The unhappy Una was no more. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Twa, oh, Ina, speak to me! on my knees I ask you 
to forgive me!” 

“Signor Peuva, I forgive, but I can never forget. I 
told you I was innocent ; but you would not believe 
me because I would not swear it.” 

“Tna, how could I believe when he was so confi- 
dent—lhe who loved me so well, and wliose love has 
been tried and tested so long? I could not believe 
him guilty of fabricating so base a story; he thought 
it was true.” 

“T know, signor, *twas very hard to believe him 
guilty of so false a story, but ’twas not so hard to 
believe me guilty of such deception as his mere word 
implied. You did not swear him, signor, to anything 
hesaid; only me; I, your wife, was not to be 
lieved; yowr love could not trust to me; you had no 
love, when the first word could so shake your faith in 
my innocence.” 

“No love! no love for you, Ina! Oh! you can 
never know how much worse than death it was for 
me to part with you asI felt obliged to do. But 
when you knew your innocence, why would you not 
swear?” 

“Because I promised my father, on his death bed, 
that I would never take’an oath ; and then he told me 
the sad story which I wanted to tell you before we 
were wed, but which you would not listen to because 
you did not wish to know anything more than the old 
Marchesa had told you, but which you now must listen 
to. When my father was twenty-two years old he 
married my mother. She wasjust nineteen, and very 
beautiful. They had been married but ten short 
months when my father received an anonymous note 
asking my father if he ‘was sure of possessing the 
first affections of my mother, and hinting that she 
did not pass her hours in the summer-house alone, He 
read the note over two or three times; and being un- 
willing to speak to my mother about it, believing and 
hoping her to be innocent, he set spies on her, and 
one might a spy informed him, if he would be sure 
himself of the lady’s guilt, he must be in the summer- 
house at the back of the grove at eight o'clock the 
next evening. At the time specified my father was 
there, concealed by the leaves of the vine, and in about 
twenty minutes after he concealed himself there 
entered a lady closely veiled. She was dressed in a 
brown silk that my mother usually wore in the after- 
noons; she had on my mother’s mantilla, gloves, and 
veil. There entered with her a gentleman wholly 
unknowa to my father, 

“ ‘Theresa.’ said he, ‘ what answer sin I to receive 





be- | nothing would have made him believe otherwise, had 


“T will be ready to-morrow night, and will meet you 
here at this time.’” 

“*¢ And your fool of a husband?’ 

“*Oh, I will send him away on some errand. 

“*Dearest Theresa, I wish it could be to-night ; it 
will seem an age ere to-morrow night.’ 

“*Well, you must not stay longer now, for I shall 
be missed. Addio, till to-morrow eve.’ 

“My father hastened to the house, but my mother 
was there; he-saw her in her room as he went by to 
his own. He waited to reflect upon what he had 
seen and heard, and the longer he reflected the fiercer 
his temper became. At last he went to her; she met 
him smiiingly, as though she was the most innocent 
woman in the world. He rudely pushed her away, 
saying: 

“* Theresa, leave this house to-night ; you need not 
wait until to-morrow night, go now and at once! If 
you are here in an hour from now, I will have you 
ejected by the servants.’” 

“My mother asked the meaning of his words, but 
he, believing that she knew, deigned no explanation, 
but only reiterated his commands, and’ abruptly left 
her! She obeyed him; sheteit the house, taking only 
a few articles of clothing and a little money with 
her. 

“But my father was almost deranged; the next 
evening he went to the summer-house to think over 
what had passed. He had no doubt but that my 
mother went straight to her lover, and was not a little 
surprised when he saw that lover coming up tle path 
towards the summer-house. He quickly concealed 
himself as before, and presently the young man came 
in and sat down as if waiting for some one. He had 
not been waiting long before he saw my mother 
coming across the lawn. They met, the lover and my 
mother, and hand and hand started to cross the green, 
beyond which was the highway. As they were 
crossing the green he saw a man come out of the 
grove, and drawing a dagger, steal up behind the 
couple, and quicker than it can be told the stranger 
stabbed the man and woman. My father gave a 
shriek of horror ; the assassin turned towards him, then 
fled, but not before my father had seen a long red 
scar upon the left cheek of the stranger. Horror upon 
horror! the stranger was my father’s brother!—he 
knew the scar ; the moon shone full upon it. 

“My father’s shriek had aroused the household, 
and bidding some: to give chase to the assassin, with 
others he went to see the dead. When he saw their 
faces, what was his surprise to find the woman he 
had taken for my mother, was the chamber-maid. 
From a letter found upon the man it seems that the 
maid had seen this young man, and had written a 
letter to him signing the name Theresa, and he had 
answered it, and, being romantic, they had corres- 
ponded, appointed meetings, and at last he had pro- 
posed an elopement, when she had said she could not 
leave her husband; so in my mother’s name, and in 
my mother’s clothes, this woman carried on her in- 
trigues until she came to her death. 

“But what were my poor father’s feelings! He 
could have sworn that the woman was my mother; 


he not seen her stabbed, and seen her face then and 
there. The other servants came back, but could find 
nothing of the assassin. The next day the dagger 
and some clothing were found hidden in my uncle's 
yard, stained with blood. My uncle’ was arrested ; 
my father was called upon and swore to his identity— 
swore toseeing the scar upon his face; my father’s oath 
was taken, and that oath condemned my uncle to an 
ignominious death. 

“My father tried to find my poor mother, but 
search was unavailisg. Some four months after he 
heard that a woman, answering to the description of my 
mother, had been found wandering, sick and faint, by 
some peasants, and they had taken herin. He found 
the peasants, who told him that a lady had been there, 
had staid a few days, had given birth to twin 
daughters; one she had named Ina and the other 
Una, She had said she could not take the babes 
with her them, and asked the peasant to keep them 
until she sent for them, at the same time giving 
them all the money she had. The peasant had lately 
lost a babe, and said she would keep one and find a 
place for the other. My mother thanked the woman, 
and, as soon as she was able, went away. Afterwards 
the peasant learned that she had died in a convent. 
“My sister was given to a woman who promised to 
bring her up well, and who took her away when she 
was two months old.“ My father could never find out 
who took ber, nor where she was taken to. 

“ About five years after the tragedy on the sammer- 
house green, my father found a letter on his dressing~ 
table directed to him. He opened it and read: 
‘Signor MaRTINETTO:—I am dying, but will have 
one more taste of revenge ere I go to join my master. 
You feel sad to think one of your name committed 
murder and died a shameful death, but you, not your 





but you are guilty of your brother’s death. Yous 
falsely I killed iaten Morence and her fat entrap oy 
hated your brother, and wanted to fix the guilt upon him. 
With a little Venetian red powder, I made an imitation 
of the scar which you saw in the moonlight, and that 
mark was the only thing that committed him. Why 
should I hate him? Because he won from me my 
idol. He married her whom I had loved from boyhood’; 
death alone was too good for him; he should die feel- 
ing that his only brother took his life by a false oath. 
Was it not well done? Lupovico SAVELLI.’ 
— my father had told me this sad story, he 
said: 
_ “* Now, Ina, promise me you will never, under any 
circumstances whatever, take an oath.’ 
““And I promised him, and I could not break my 
te made to my dying father; and you know the 
rest. 
“Oh, dear Ina, how you have suffered! and I the 
cause! Again I ask your forgiveness.” 

_“* Yes, Carlotti, I forgive you, and I will forgive 
Signor Bellentini for his mistake; he was innocent. 
*T was well you did not swear him, for fearlessly would 
he have taken any oath, and he was sorrowful indeed 
when he saw us face to face, and knew he had caused 
vores rem in the family of his beloved Car- 
0 ut it is over now, and we will be ve _— 
shall we not?” : wer veet 
“Yes, Ina, nothing shall come between us again to 
mar our happiness.” 
“And, Carlotti, I want you to Ict Antonio retire 
from service ; give him the cottage in the glen; he was 
very kind to me, and im” 
“ Yes, Ina, anything you wish, only be sure you 
quite forgive me, and all I can do in the future I will 
gladly do to efface the past.” 
It is needless to say that Carlotti was quite forgiven , 
and in all Turin there is not a happier household 
than that gathered together in the palazzo of Carlotti 
Peuva. N.N. 











SCIENCE. 


Iris found that a solid piece of iron will float on 
molten iron, and even if the solid piece be pushed to 
the bottom of a mass of molten iron, it will rise to 
the surface justas wood does in water. This is curi- 
ous, inasmuch as iron, as it changes from the molten 
to solid condition, is contracted; and hence its specific 
gravity is greater in a solid than in a molten form. 


Tue Green or Puants.—The beautiful green 
colour of the leaves of plants, which gives so great 
a charm. to the scenery of our island in the summer, 
is dependant upon a green substauce found in their 
cells called chiorophyle. Sometimes this substance 
is found forming a layer on the interior of the cells, 
sometimes granules of it adhere to the walls in a 
spiral form, but in most instances the granules are 
free in the interior of the cells. Generally it is found 
only in those parts of plants exposed to light. When 
deprived of light the parts of plauts do not develop 
chlorophyle, they are then said to be etiolated: 


LINOLEUM MANUFACTURE. 


The manufacture of this new and interesting mate- 
rial, which threatens to rival the india-rubber trade in 
the multiplicity and utility of its applications, is based 
on the invention of Mr. Frederick Walton, whose 
patents are now worked by the Linoleum Manufac- 
turing Company, at Staines, and 45, Cannon-street, 
West. The word linoleum is derived from Jinus lin- 
seed, and oleum oil, from which products the new sub- 
stance is made. The linseed oil of commerce is soli- 
dified or “ oxidised” by the absorption of oxygen, by 
which process it becomes changed into a semi-resinous 
substance. It is then combined at a strong heat with 
resinous gums and other ingredients, and the sub- 
stance thus obtained has all the appearance and many 
of the properties of india-rubber. 

Those who are conversant with the uses of the pli- 
able elastic gums will readily perceive the wide field 
of usefulness that any material possessing such proper- 
ties is destined to occupy, more especially as the price 
of the new substance is much lower than india-rubber 
or gutta-percha. Linoleum can also be dissolved into 
a varnish or cement in the same manner as india-rub- 
ber, and in this form can be employed in the manu- 
facture of material for water-proof clothing. As a 
varnish or paint for protecting iron or wood, or for 
coating ships’ bottoms, it is said to be admirably 
adapted, as it dries rapidly, in fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and adheres with singular tenacity. As a 
cement. for uniting substances, such as wood with 
iron, or wood with wood, it is very effective, and has 
similar properties to the marine glue made from india- 
rubber and shellac. Singularly enough, linoleum can 
also be vuleanised or hardened by exposure to heat. 
By this means it is made as hard as the hardest woods, 
and rendered capable of Ligh polish without the aid 
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In this condition it can be filed, planed, or turned as 
easily as wood, and employed in many of the various 
ways for which wood is used. Or it can be moulded 
in heated dies to any desired form, as, for example, 
fiax spinners, bosses, sheaves for ships’ blocks, surgi- 
cal instrument handles, picture-frames, mouldings, 
veneers to imitate marble, ivory, ebony, and other 
woods, Combined with emery it forms a grinding 
wheel, having extraordinary cutting or abrasive 

wer. 

Very dissimilar are some of the uses to which the 
new substance can be applied. Carriage-aprons, 
cart-sheeting, sail covers, reticules, tarpauling, prin- 
ters’ blankets, gas-pipes, telegraph supports, washable 
felt carpets, table-covers, paints for carriages or for 
printing floor-cloth or enamels, of any colour for en- 
amelling papier michié or metals. These are only 
some of the many uses to which linoleum may be 
applied. ; 

rhe manufacture has, however, hitherto been 
chiefly confined to the development of the floor-cloth 
trade, for which the new material has proved itsclf 
well adapted. Linoleum floor-cloth is produced by 
combining the liuoleum with ground or powdered 
cork, which is rolled on to a stout canvas, the back of 
the canvas being afterwards waterproofed with a ce- 
ment or varnish made from the solidified or oxidised 
oi] above referred to. The combined fabric so manu- 
factured is then printed by means of blocks in every 
variety of pattern, in the ordinary way. 

The floor-cloth thus produced is pliable, and com- 
paratively noiseless to walk upon. It washes well, 
preserves its colour, and can be rolled up like any 
ordinary carpet. Besides being very durable—the 
‘component parts being almost indestructible except by 
fire—it will not decompose by heat or exposure to the 
sun or air, as is the case with india-rubber. It is, 
therefore, better adapted than that substance for 
bot climates. 

To the chemist, engineer, and manufacturer, lino- 
leum offers quite a new substance for experiment, 
and no doubt, as it becomes better known, the various 
uses to which it may be applied will be more fully de- 
veloped and appreciated. 

The patentees, we understand, are prepared to grant 
licences for the manufacture of some of its applica- 
tions, such as varnishes, cements, and the hard com- 

unds above mentioned. Important results may 
therefore follow the introduction of this new and 
valuable subsance. 

How To count Rams Drops.—A Paris correspon- 
dent states that M. Hervé Mangon proposes to count 
the drops in a shower of rain in a very simple way. 
Por this purpose he impregnates a paper screen with 
sulphate of iron, and faces it with a mixture of very 
finely powdered nutgall and gum sandarac. Drops of 
water falling on this screen will make a black spot. 
If now the screen be placed on a drum which makes a 
complete revolution in twenty-four hours, successiveiy 
exposing parts of the screen to the rain, the duration 
of the shower and the number of drops will be clearly 
indicated by the black spots; and the time, the space 
of paper exposed at each moment, and the area 
covered by the shower being known, the rest becomes 
asimple arithmetical operation. The apparatus can 
also be arranged to slow the direction of the fall, 
and, also, it is said, to determine the weight of the 
drops. 

“ A 1.”"—The expression “A 1,” applied popularly 
to everything of the first quality, is copied from the 
symbols of the British and Foreign shipping list of 
the Lloyds. A designates the character of the hull of 
the vessel; the figure 1, the efficient state of her 
anchors, cables and stores ; when these are imsufficient, 
in quantity or in quality, the figure 2 is used. The 
character A is assigned toa new ship for a certain 
number of years, varying from four to twelve, accord- 
ing to the material and mode of building, but on con- 
dition of the vessel being statedly surveyed, to see 
that the efficiency is maintained. When a vessel has 
passed the age for the character A, but is still found 
fit for conveying perishable goods to all parts of the 
world, it is registered Asterisk in red. Ships Z in 
black form the third class, and consist of such as are 
still found, on survey, fit to carry perishable goods on 
shorter voyages. Classes E and I comprise ships suf- 
ficient to convey goods not liable to sea damage; the 
one class for voyages of any length, the other for 
shorter voyages. 

A New Krisp or Execrriryine Macurye.—The 
electro-magnetic coil has, in a great measure, super 
seded the electiifying machine; the latter, however, 
will never cease to be an object of interest, and, it is 
prebable, will always be preferred for some purposes. 
The expense and difficulty of managing large plates 
and cylinders af glass have hitherto been obstacles to 
the use of large electrifying machines. These obsta- 
cles appear now removed, glass being rendered unne- 
cessary by the discovery of a far more convenient and 


effective material. M. Edmond Bequerel exhibited to | 





the Academy of Sciences on a recent occasion an elec- 
trifying machine, the plate of which was made of 
indurated red sulphur, the invention of a civil cngineer. 
It was eighty centimetres in diameter, and afforded a 
spark fourteen centimetres in length. No amalga- 
mated cushions were required with it, the skin of a 
cat being quite sufficient to produce every desired 
effect. Sulphur undergoes extraordinary changes by 
successive fusions, becoming extremely hard and 
tenacious. After the third fusion it no longer acts on 
metals or possesses its characteristic odour. The plate 
used by M. Bequerel was formed by fusing the sulphur 
three times in a cast-iron vessel, at a temperature 
between 250 deg. and 300 deg. cent., and allowing it, 
after each fusion, to cool thoroughly. After the first 
and second fusions, it was crushed to a coarse powder, 
and after the third it was poured into a plaster mould. 
Plates four metres in diameter may easily be made in 
this way; their cost is extremely little, and, besides 
being more efficient, are far less bygrometric than 
glass. 


ON THE LATEST DISCOVERIES CONCERNING THE 
SUN'S SURFACE. 

Ove moon, it is well known, is almost as correctly 
mapped as our own globe, so that an astronomer, 
could he be transported to the surface of our satellite, 
would arrive there prepared to expects certain ap- 
pearance ; and on his arrival he would not probably 
be much surprised. But could such an one be trans- 
ported to the surface of our luminary his case would 
be very different; for he would arrive there hardly 
knowing what to expect. He might not be sure in 
his own mind whether or not the luminous matter 
would prove to be composed of a number of distinct 
bodies, like willow-leaves, whether the spots would 
be found to be hollow in this luminous matter, or 
whether they would prove to be clouds floating above 
it. The cause of this uncertainty is two-fold. First 
of all, it is due to the circumstance that a distant body 
such as tle sun or moon does not impress us with the 
idea of relief. The disc of such\a body appears quite 
flat, and the mountains of the moon are only 
distinguished from the valleys by a difference of 
shading. This absence of the idea of relief is due to 
the distance of these bodies. 

If we hold a small cube of wood very near the eye, 
shut the right eye, and view the cube, then shut the 
left eye and do the same, evidently the cube presents a 
different appearance to each eye; and it is this differ- 
ence that enables one, when both eyes are used, to 
obtain the idea of relief. Putif this cube be a very 
great distance off it will appear nearly the same to 
both eyes, and the idea of relief will not be obtained. 
Thus, for example, a distant mountain does not stand 
out like the nearer parts of a landscape, because our 
eyes are not far enough apart to give that difference 
of position which is necessary; and it has been well 
remarked by Sir J. Herschel that the moon would 
appear spherical and full of mountains to a giant whose 
eyes were thousands of miles apart, while to ordinary 
mortals it merely appears a flat disc. ‘ 

We can, however, by putting together two pictures 
of the moon or of the sun, taken at different times, 
produce a stereoscopic represeutation of these bodies. 
This has been done by Mr. Dela Rue for the moon 
with great success, and also for the sun in less numer- 
ous instances. 

The present knowledge which we possess of the 
surface of our luminary is not, therefore, derived from 
the idea of relief given naturally, and only to a certain 
extent from stereoscopic representations, but it is, to a 
considerable extent, derived from a careful study of sun 
pictures ; and this leads to our second difficulty. 

Long before the invention of the stereoscope, it 
was knewn quite well what parts of the moon’s surface 
were mountains and what hollows; for it was com- 
paratively easy to argue regardiug a set of phenomena 
which do not differ very greatly from those which be- 
long to the surface of our earth; but the phenomena 
in our sun are so entirely different from any that 
we experience, and perhaps from any that we 
can conceive, that we must be exceedingly careful in 
our conclusions regarding them in order that we may 
not be misled. We must throw away all speculation 
and all hypothesis, and submit to be guided by obser- 
vation alone. The luminous disc, or surface of the 
suv, which we see, is termed its photosphere; and our 
whole enquiry may be divided, with reference to this 
bounding surface, into éhree parts, the first relating to 
the region above the photosphere, tlie second to the 
plotosphere itself, and the third to the region below 
the photosphere, 

To commence with the region above the photo- 
sphere, it is easy #0 sliow that it contains a very dense 
atmosphere, which is of a comparatively low tem- 
perature. In the first place, according to a well- 
known law, the dark lines in the solar spectrum de- 
note the presence of certain substances in a state of 
vapour, and yet in a comparatively cold state above 
the photosphere of the sun. These subsiances com- 








prise, among others, sodium, magnesium, iron, and 
nickel. 

Another proof of the existence of a solar atmosp‘ere 
is that the light, more especially the actiz:ic light, from 
the border, is less intense than that from the entre of 
the disc: this is due to the fact that light irom the 


-border has to pierce through a much greater depth of 


atmosphere than light from the centre, and hence a 
great portion of the light from the border will be ab- 
sor by this atmosphere if it be colder than the 
source of light. The last proof of an atmosphere is 
that derived from the picture of the sun taken during 
a total eclipse. 

When the sun is totally eclipsed there is not yct 
total darkness. There is, in the first place, a glory or 
corona round his disc, and in the second there are 
curiously-shaped bright bodies round him called red 
flames, and sometimes red protuberances. It appeared 
to the Astronomer-Royal and some others that it was 
probable that these bodies belong to the sun, but the 
thing was rf beyond doubt by Mr. De la Rue, who, 
by means of the Kew heliograph, was enabled to take 
photographic pictures of the sun at the total eclipse 
which happened in Spain in July, 1860. 

These photographs showed that as the moon pro- 
ceeded over the sun’s disc the red flames and 
part of the corona discovered themselves at that side 
which she had left, and were covered up by her 
disc at that side towards which she was approaching ; 
thus showing that they belonged to the sun. Another 
proof in favour of these bodies belonging to the sun 
is derived from the nature of the light which they 
emit. This light was found to have great photo- 
graphic power compared to its laminosity; so much 
so, that one prominence was photographed by 
Mr. De la Rue that was invisible to the naked eye. 
Now such rays, as far as we know, can only belong 
to intensely heated gas, and intensely heated gas can 
only belong to the sun. Next, with regard to the 
photosphere, the first thing.to be noticed is the fact 
that this surface is not a smooth, uniform, continuous 
surface. When it is viewed through powerful glasses 
it appears granulated or mottled, and there is reason to 
believe that great magnifying and defining powershows 
us something more, although it is very difficult te see 
it. Mr. James Nasmyth was the first to proclaim the 
curious fact that the whole photosphere of the sun is 
made up of detached bodies interlacing one another, 
and preserving a great amount of regularity both in 
form and size; he called them willow-leaves, Mr. 
Stone has called them rice-grains, Father Secchi 
coups-de-pinceau. It would be a speculation muci 
beyond our power to conjecture what it is that gives 
these bodies the astonishing regularity of form. 

In connection with this part of the subject, atten- 
tion should be directed to the brighter portions of the 

hotosphere, or faculw.as they are sometimes called. 

t is chiefly near the limb of the sun that these rela- 
tively bright portions of the sun's disc appear; for 
when they come to the centre the difference in bright- 
ness between them and the surrounding parts of tho 
disc is not so easily traced. Now, the reason of their 
great brightness is believed to be this—they are por- 
tions of the sun’s atmosphere thrown up into higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere. This enables them to es- 
cape a great portion of the absorbing effect by this 
atmosphere, which, as has been shown, is particularly 
strong near the border; and hence when there they 
appear much brighter than the surface around them ; 
but near the centre the absorption is not great, so that 
they do not gain much by escaping it. 

The idea that these facule are elevations has been 
confirmed by a stereoscopic impression of a sun spot, 
and some facule taken by Mr. De la Rue, and in 
which, while the-spot appears to bea hollow, the fa- 
cule appear as elevated ridges. It thus appears that 
the facule are elevated; but further they retain tlie 
same appearance often for a considerable time, sonie- 
times even for days together; so that facule are not 
composed of heavy matter, otherwise they could not 
remain elevated; and hence the facule as well as the 
photosphere, of which they are only the most ele- 
vated parts, isnot composed of heavy matter such as 
a molten sea, but is rather of the nature of a 
cloud. 

The phenomena of the third region or that below 
the photosphere my be comprekended in one word— 
sun spots. These consist of an umbra or central dark- 
ness, surrounded by a less dark penumbra. Mr. Dawes 
has discovered in some spotseven a deeper darkness 
in the centre of the umbra. Now, if it be correct to 
suppose that spots are cavities, of which the umbra 
forms the bottom and the penumbra the sloping sides, 
then the umbra ought to encroach on that side of the 
penumbra which is next tle visual centre of the disc. 
Professor Wilson, of Glasgow, was the first to remark 
that spots really behaved in this manner; and his 
remark has been abundantly confirmed by the Kew 
photographs taken under the superintendence of Mr. 

De la Rue. It, therefore, follows that the uwmwbra 
of @ spot is ta lower level than the penumbra; and 
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since luminous ridges and sometimes detached por- 
tions of luminous matter cross over spots, it must be 
concluded that the whole phenomenon is below the 
surface. : 

Again, spots exhibit the rotation of our luminary. 
If we turn to the south and view the sun, spots 
always cross the disc from east to west—that is to 
say, from left to right. 

Besides the apparent motion, due to rotation of the 
sun, spots have also a proper motion of their own, 
first observed by Mr. Carrington; this motion is also 
from left to right, those near the solar equator moving 
fastest. Mr. Oarrington also remarked that spots 
confine themselves to the equatorial regions of the 


sun. 

Hofrath Schwabe, of Dessau, has remarked that 
spots have a period of maximum and minimum 
nearly every ten years, and General Sabine has found 
that the year of maximum sun spots is at the same 
time that of greatest disturbance of the earth’s mag- 


netism. 

Finally, the behaviour of sun spots appears to some 
extent to be influenced by the planet Venus in such a 
manner that when a spot comes round by rotation to 
the ecliptical neighbourhood of this planet, it bas a 
tendency to dissolve ; and, on the other hand, as the 
sun’s surface recedes from this plavet, it has a tendency 
to break out into spots.—Batrour Srewant, F.R.S. 





WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” £e. 


CHAPTER CXLIX. 
If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send down quickly to tame these vile offences, 
"Twill come. 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 
Like monsters of the deep. 
i Shakespeare. 

A weeEK had scarcely elapsed since the return of 
Digby to London, when Mr. Jolland made his appear- 
ance. Radiant with triumph, he came to annpunce 
the termination of the election. 

“Carried everything before us, my lord! Never 
saw such enthusiasm in my life, and I have purchased 
a considerable quantity of the article in my time— 
paid for it liberally, too! When I announced, as 
your agent, from the hustings that every tenant on 
the Riddle estate was at liberty to vote as he pleased, 
without fear of losing your favour, the electors 
plumped to a man!” 

“Then you are returned?” observed Dick, shaking 
his friend by the hand. 

Digby only smiled. 

Captain Vernon warmly congratulated him on his 
success. 

“Have yon the state of the poll, Mr. Jolland ?” in- 
quired the viscount of his visitor. 

The gentleman placed the printed return in his 
band. 

“ Read it, Annie !” said herJover;. “the intelligence 
will be doubly welcome from your lips!” 

The blushing girl, dceming his words a compli- 
ment intended to herself, unfolded the paper. Her 
eyes no sooner glanced over the coriteuts than she 
gave it to her father—ler heart was too full to speak; 
for first upon the list stood the name of Captain Ver- 
non; majority, seven hundred over the otlier candi- 
dates. 

For the first time in his life the gallant sailor felt a 
difficulty in expressing his feclings, Gratifying as the 
honour undoubtedly was, it was not that which moved 
him. 

“T trust you are not displeased at the liberty taken 
with your name, my dear sir ?” observed the viscount, 
aah knowing at the instant Low to account for his 
silence. 

“ Displeased !” replied the father of Annie; “ Iam 
more gratified than if they had made me an admiral ! 
It is a proof of the place I hold in your heart—not 
that I ever doubted that; the ¢onviction tliat I have 
done my duty! I promised my old friend Brindsly 
to make aman of you. Thank God, I have kept my 
word !” 

“ And nobly kept it!” observed the goldsmith, who 
was present. “Such acts require no comments!” 

“Then pray, my dear sir, do not make them !” ex- 
claimed his gedson, who began to feel pained at so 
much praise being lavished upon him, for what he 
considered a simple and very natural expression of his 
gratitude. “In resigning the honour for myself, I 
really made no sacrifice; whatever the weaknesses of 
my heart, it is at least without ambition !” 

But the sweetest recompense which our hero re- 
ceived, not excepting the approvi::c looks and—must 
we write it—the kiss of Annie, was i: the smile of 
the mother he so tenderly loved and honoured Her ' 





“ We will be married in a month, my lord!” whis- 
pered Dick in the ear of his friend, “if you only ask 
the governor's consent now! Not for yourself, of 
course,” added the speaker; ‘‘but for me and Mary! 
He said something last night about my being a com- 
mander first!” 

“Our marriage shall take place on the same day !” 
replied the viscount, in the same under-tone; “on 
one condition, though !” 

“ What is it ?” exclaimed the delighted lieutenant. 

“ That you cease to address me by the title of lord !” 
replied his friend. I can't tell you, Dick, hotv the 
word pains me from your lips! The example is con- 
tagious! I shall hall have Annie lordsiiping me 
next, I suppose !” 

It is the last time, I promise you, my—— Fred— 
Digby, I mean! There, don’t be angry with me, I'll 
not offend again !” 





CHAPTER CL 
Nature craves 
All dues be rendered to their owners. 
Shakespeare. 

CuHartes Briancourt was seated in the drawing- 
reom of his mansion, listening to the: prattle of Cutli- 
bert and his little daughter, Clara, when tle servant 
informed him that a gentleman desired to speak with 
him, 

“Did he give no card?” 

“None, sir!” replied the domestic. 

“Or rame?” 

“ He said you would not know it!” 

His master was half inclined to decline receiving a 
visitor who presented himself under such unusual cir- 
cumstances; but his natural good nature prevailed, aud 
he consented to sce him. 

“Don't be long, papa! ” said the children—for Cuth- 
bert. as wel] as his playfellow, had acquired the habit 
of addressing him by that familiar name. 

Charles promised that he would not; but the boy, 
not satisfied with his word, insisted on being perinitted 
to accompany him;and Clara, not to be left alone, 
urged a similar request. Not deeming the visit of tho 
least importance, her father consented, and entered the 
library, into which the stranger had been shown, lead- 
ing one by each hand. 

His visitor was a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, 
upon whose features, care, sorrow, and suffering, 
rather than the hand of Time, had traced strange 
lines. His hair was white with premature age—giving 
him a venerable apearance beyond his years. At the 
sight of the children, he appeared rivctted to his seat 
with emotion. 

“You wish, sir, to see me?” said Charles, struck 
with an unaccountable feeling of interest at his appear- 
ance. 

“ Are those your children, sir?” faltered the gentle- 
man, at last. 

“ Rather a strange question!” 

** Answer it—pray answer it!” continued the sin- 
gular visitor. ‘No doubt you think me mad; but I 
am sane, sir—quite sane! Perhaps I vgolate the usages 
of society. Alas! it is long—very long—since I 
mingled in it! But you will forgive me—I am sure 
you will forgive me! ”. 

“Theo girl is mine!” replied Charles Briancourt, 
still more surprised. ‘May I ask the reason of —~” 

Before he could finish the query, the stranger started 
from his seat, caught the child in his arms, and covered 
her with passionate kisses, 

“Really, sir, this must be explained!” 

“ Tt shall!” said the old, man mastering his emotion 
by a violent effort of self-control. 

“Don't be angry, papa!” exclaimed Clara; “the 
gentleman lias not hurt me! Only see how he is weep- 
in » 


“They are tears of joy!” replied the mysterious 
persopage. “I wept not in captivity—for I was 
hopeless ; or when the brutal herd who for years were 
my associates mocked at my sufferings: tears would 
but have added to their mirth; but now they fall fresh 
as the dew of lieaven upon my withered cheeks. You 
ask me why I earess this lovely child! She is not 
less dear to my heart than to yours. I am her grand- 
father!” 

“You! Has heaven been so morciful ? You, solong 
supposed dead! Your name, then, is——” 

“George Stanley!” 

His son-in-law shook him warmly by the hand. 

“T am—or rather was,” continued the speaker, “ the 
husband of Clara Briancourt—of that suffering angel 
who died rather than barter the rights of her child for 
bread. I have heard it all, sir: her mother’s relentless 
cruelty—her brother's infamous perseoution—and the 
fitting punishment which has fallen upon his race; but 
where is my child,” he added, ‘“‘my sainted Olara’s 
legacy ? Feel for a father’s impatient love—the yearn- 
ings of his long desolate heart. Lead me to her, that I 
mony hear her lips pronounce the name of father—fold 





grateful nature appreciated the act. 


ing—all that the villany of man and the persecution 
of my enemies have left me to bestow—for I am poor, 
even to penury!” 

“But notthe less welcome to our love!” replied 
Charles, eagerly. “ We are rich: our fortune must 
be yours, our house yours—where duty and affection 
shall cheerfully minister to your happiness. Bear 
with me,” he added; “I fee] for your impatience, but 
I tremble how to break this extraordinary intelligence 
to my wife.” 

Mr. Stanley could not advise—he could only repeat 
his desire to behold his child. 

“It must be done at once!” continued the anxious 
husband. ‘ Patience—patience!” he added, ‘but for 
afew minutes! I will return—heaven will inspire 


So saying, he quitted the apartment, and hastened 
to the dressing-room of his wife—where to his great 
delight, he found Doctor Tytler and Bell, whose pre- 
sence at such a moment he felt was invaluable. 

“You have arrived in time, Charles, to assist me in 
a bad argument,” exclaimed Mary; “the doctor is so 
positive. But what has occurred ? ” she added, noticivg 
the agitation of his features;. “the children ?” 

“They are quite well,” replied her husband; “pray 
do not alarm yourself! I have received a great sur- 
prise,” he added; “but it has been @ joyful one: 
a friend—a dear and valued friend—whom I had long 
supposed dead, has been unexpectedly restored to me!” 

“And do I know this friend?” inquired Mary. 

“Good heavens!” she added, how your lips quiver! 
You change more and more—the shock must have been 
great!” 
“As great, Mary, as it would prove to you, could 
the father whose loss we have both mourned be sud- 
denly recalled to life, appear before you, and address 
you by the endearing name of child!” 

Doctor Tytler and Bell Hazelton exchaned glances 
—they almost divined the truth. 

“How could you support such a surprise?” con- 
tinued her husband. 

“Tleaven would give me strength!” answered his 
wife. “Joy, I have heard, seldom kills! Unhappily, 
I have no hope of such a trial!” 

“We can none of us foresee what is in store for us!” 
observed her husband. 

Wild and improbable as the hope appeared, a sus- 
picion of the reality flashed upon-the mind of Mary; 
she tried to speak, but was tongue-tied by the over- 
whelming emotions which struggled in her breast; her 
eyes, as she threw herself into ber husband’s arms, 
asked the question her lips had no longer strength to 
utter. 

“Calm yourself, Mary—my own dear Mary!” ex- 
claimed Charles, in an agony of fear; ‘remember 
your words just now—‘ joy seldom kills!’ For my sake 
—for our child’s—for his sake,” he added, “ whose heart 
yearns to embrace and bless you, courage—courage !” 

“One word!” faltered his wife; ‘no, do not speak 
it—a look will be sufficient! My father—my——” 

Her husband pressed her to his bosom, andanswered 
her question with a kiss. 

We must pass over the, tears and smiles of such a 
meeting as that between the long-sundered father 
and his child: so fearful was the emotion of the latter, 
that even Doctor Tytler became alarmed for the result. 
Her tears at last re-assured him. 

“Do not restrain them!” he said; “let them fall 
freely—they relieve the heart! I have no fear now— 
nature will do the rest: in nine cases out of ten she is 
the best physician.” 

The event proved that he was right. The long-per- 
secuted husband of Clara Briancourt found happiness 
at last, after his many shipwrecks on the sen of life. 
Willingly would his children have assigned to him a 
portion of their wealth—but with childlike feeling he 
refused it. 

“TI keep you to your promise!” he replied, in answer 
to the offer of his son-in-law; “your home shall be 
my home—I askno other! Money would be to me 
superfluous; indeed, I scarcely know the use of it! 

Let me live and die near Mary and her children!” 

It is needless to say that his request was granted; 
he was never tired of watching his granddaughter and 

Cuthbert at their childish play, or appeared so happy 
as when admitted to their confidence and affection— 
life had no more to give. 

Lady Sinclair and Frank Hazleton met for the first 
time since their return to England on the occasion of 
Bell’s marriage with Dr. Tytler, at which Charles and 
Mary were both present. The young farmer’s bearing 
was calm and collected. Convinced that bis passion 
was hopeless, he had schooled himself to resignation ; 
but his sister knew that it was the resignation of 
despair. 

“May you be happy!” said her ladyship, as she 
affectionately kissed the tearful check of the bride; 
“as happy, Bell, as you deserve to be—as a life of use- 
fulness and virtue can make you!” 

Bell gianced anxiously towards her brother, and re- 
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“You will be back, contintéd her former com- 
panion in captivity, “in time to prove the birth of 
Cuthbert? But why ask the question? I know you 
will! Forgive me! a mother’s heart is naturally 
anxious! ” 

“ Assuredly,” replied her friend. ‘ The noble boy! 
Heaven knows that I love him as dearly as if he were 
my own!” 

“IT were an ingrate could I doubt it!” said her lady- 


ship. 

Little Cuthbert, with childlike simplicity, could not 
understand why his Mamma Bell, as he invariably 
called Mrs. Tyler—for so we must for the future de- 
signate her—could no longer reside with them, or why 
she should go away with the doctor in the smart new 
carriage at the door. It was in vain bis mother ex- 
plained to him that she was married, and must live 
with her husband. He was not to be appeased. 

“You will marry, too, I suppose, one day!” he 
sobbed; “and then I shall lose both my mammas!” 

Lady Sinclair coloured deeply, as she kissed away 
his tears, and poor Frank turned aside to hide the 
emotion which the observation caused him. 

“ Don’t you know,” said Charles Briancourt, taking 
him on his knee, ‘that I and Mary are married ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And yet we dearly love your little playfellow, 
Clara!” 

“ Ay!” replied the boy, “ but then you are her own 
papa! I never saw mine,” he added; “they say that 
he is dead.” 

“Hush!” whispered Bell; ‘you must not speak of 
him now.” 

Immediately after the departure of his sister and her 
husband, Frank Hazleton took his leave. The trial 
he had undergone was a’severe one, but he had borne 
it manfully. He longed to be alone. 

“Do not make yourself such a strangerto us! ” said 
Charles, as he shook the young farmer by the hand; 
“yemember that Mary and myself are only too happy 

to receive you. You must mingle in the world.” 

“It is my intention!” observed Frank, with a smile 
of resignation; “we have all our duties to perform, 
and I will not shrink from mine!” 

When he advanced to take his leave of Lady Sin- 
clair, his voice was less firm, perhaps, and the momen- 
tary smile had faded from his features. Margaret's 
manner was cold, but. not unkind. 

“You will not fail, I know,” she said, as she ex- 
tended her band to him, “in the promise you have 
sade me? ” 

“T pledge myself! ” , 

“T depend upon it! ” she continued with confidence; 
“ for in whom on earth could I place reliance, if not in 
you—my preserver and friend ? ” 

Poor Frank! How his heart beat at the words. 

“ Adieu!” added Margaret, who saw that Mary was 
noting her looks and words; “life has many purposes 
worthy of your energies. LExertion is the road to 
happiuess! ” ’ 

“Not always!” thought Frank, as he took his 
leave; “or my efforts might have met with a more 
favourable result. But I cannot blame ber! What 
should the gifted and wealthy Lady Sinclair see in the 
humble farmer aud his aspiring love but a subject of 
regret? ” 

Charles Briancourt thought so too, and expressed 
the same opinion in confidence to his wife. But Mary, 
whose womanly sympathies were enlisted in the cause 
of so much fidelity and manliness, did not choose to 
be convinced. 

“ We shall see,” she said, with a mysterious smile; 
‘‘ despite Margaret’s coldness, I have not abandoned 
all hope yet!” , 

Frank Hazleton had determined, ag soon as circum- 
stances should free him from the promise he had made, 
to start for the New World: change of scene, labour, 
employment for the body as well as mind, he trusted, 
might arouse him from thelethargy into which he had 
fallen. 

“J will fly to America,” he said, “since happiness 
is denied mein Europe. Nature shall be my com- 
panion,.my mistress—and 1 will commune with her 
face to face: there my mind may regain its calm, 
my heart itsquietude. I can no longer struggle for 
life; the lesson I must now teach myself is to endure 
it!” 

On reaching his lodgings, poor Willie—who clung 
to his master with the fidelity of a grateful, affec- 
tionate heart—observed with secret pleasure that his 
master appeared less depressed than usual. — 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “Miss Bell is married at last. 
Iam sure she will be happy—for her own goodness 
will make her so!” 

“Right, Willie!” observed her brother. : 

“I'm thiuking that you will or be following her 
example!” observed the ycung sailor. 

Frank started—for the pang which the words of the 
speaker inflicted was a bitter one. 

“No, Willie!” he exclaimed ; “I shall never marry ! 


In afew weeks I leave England for ever!” 





“With all my heart, sir. Where are we to go to 
next?” 

“We!” repeated the farmer. 

“ We,” continued the lad. “Married or single, at 
home or abroad, it’s all one to me, so that I am near 
the only friend I ever found in the world. Go where 
you will, Willie will go with you.” : 

Frank grasped him by the hand. He felt that he 
was not quite deserted. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETI£A. 





Ir the doctor orders bark, has not the patient a per- 
fect right to growl ? 

A TALL, thin sqguare-built gentleman was seen walk- 
ing down the street a few days ago, when all of a 
sudden he was observed to turn round. 

““Wury don’t you ask your sweetheart to marry 
you?” “T have asked her.” ‘“ What did she say ?’ 
“ Oh, I’ve the refusal of her.” 

“Tr is very curious,” said an old gentleman to his 
friend, “ that a watch should be perfectly dry when 
it has a running spring inside.” 

“No Carps."—Why do people affix the words 
“No cards” at the end of marriage announcements ? 
Because they have played all their cards before mar- 
riage. : 

A QUERY 
“ Ts that your husband, ma'am?” 
“ He be.” 
“Ts that your wife, sir? ” 
“She be.” 
“ Ah, that’s pleasant; a he bee and a she bee can 
hardly fail to taste the sweets of life in perfection. 
Have you any offspring? ” 
“ Quite a swarm, sir.” 
“WittrAM, what part of speech is the word 
‘egg?’?” “It is a noun, sir.” “What is its gen- 
der?” “ Can’t tell, sir.” “ Is it masculine, feminine, 
or neuter?” “Can't say, sir, till it’s hatched.” ‘“ Well; 
then, my lad, you can tell me the case?” ‘Oh, yes, 
the shell, sir.” 
“* DENNIS, my boy,” said an English schoolmaster to 
his Hibernian pupil, “I fear I shall make nothing of 
you; you’ve no application.” “ An’, sure enough, 
sir,” said the quick-witted lad, “ isn't it myself that’s 
always been tould there’s no occasion for it ?” 
A BACHELOR sea-captain, who was remarking, the 
other day, that he wanted a good chief officer, was 
promptly informed by a young lady present that she 
had no objection to be his first mate. He took the 
hint—and the lady. 

Av elderly lady, telling her age, remarked she was 
born on the 23d of April. Her husband, who was 
present, observed, “‘I always thought you were born 
on the Istof April.” “People might well judge so,” 
responded the lady, “in the choice I made of a 
husband !” " 

OLD DOWNEY'S ADVICE TO YOUTH. 

Endeavour the world to enjoy 

As much and as long as you're able , 
Above all, with prudence, my boy, 

The sterling delights of the table. 
Mark how the bee lays up a store, 

For eating hereafter, of honey, 
And what I say is, evermore 

Take care of your teeth, and make money. 

Pu 


An IrisHman’s TELEscore.—A gentleman re- 
marked one day to an Irishman that the science of 
optics was now brought to such perfection that by the 
aid of a telescope, which he had just purchased, he 
could discern objects at an incredible distance. “My 
dear fellow,” replied the Irishman, “ I have one at my 
house in the county of Wexford, that will be a match 
for it; it brought the church of Enniscorthy so near 
to my view that I could hear the whole congregation 


singing 2 


r GOT LEFT. 


A genuine touch of old woman’s nature, as well as 
human nature, pervades tle following: 

A comfortable old couple sat a seat er two in front 
of us on the railroad, during one of the hottest 
days last summer. The journey was evidently one 
of the events of their lives, and their curiosity excited 
the attention of the passengers. At a wayside 
station, the old gentleman stepped out to get a drink, 
and heard the bell only in time to rush to the door, 
and sce the train move off without him. The old lady 
io her seathad been fidgeting, looking out of the 
window for his return, and when she saw his plight, 
his frantic gestures for the train to stop, as it moved 
further away, she exclaimed: “There, my old man 





has got left—he has! There, see he has! Wal,” she 


continued, sitting back in her seat again, “I’m glad 
on't. It's always been, ‘Mamma, you'll get left, and 
I'm glad on't!’” 

Her candid reflection on the accident, and the 
evident satisfaction she felt in the fact that it was the 
old man and not her who was left, was greeted with a 
round of applause. 


A PUBLIC lecturer was recently interrupted by cer- 
tain unruly urchins, till, the patience of the audience 
being exbausted,.an usher, with no little exhibition of 
temper, seized the ringleader by the collar, and put 
him out with more regard to speed than to the com- 
fort of the offender. The lecturer, on resuming, with 
a most provoking smile, remarked, “ That the putting 
out of that troublesome boy reminds me that thirty 
years ago, I, for the same cause, was put out of a 
lecture-room in very much the same style.” 


VERY GREEN. 

A young servant girl was told by her mistress to: 
wash her clothes, and hang them on a horse to dry. 
Biddy having washed the articles, suddenly disappeared, 
and in about an hour returned, leading a donkey. 

“ What on earth,” says the lady, “do you want 
that for?” 

“Och, sure,” cried Biddy, ‘“ I could not find a horse, 
but I’ve got adonkey, and won’t that do as well? ” 


A country tailor being one day employed at one 
of his customer's, and at tea.in the afternoon, the 
mistress of the house, who was in the habit of buttey- 
ing the cake’ little more profusely for herself than 
others, unfortunately set the plate on the table with 
her share towards the tailor, and to remedy the mis- 
take she observed to the tailor that the changes she 
had seen made her believe the world had turned 
round this way, at the same time turning the plate 
round to put it in its right place. The tailor perceiv- 
ing the drift, replied that he had lived a much shorter 
time than she had done, and he fancied the world had 
turned this way, at the same time turning the plate 
with the well-buttered cake towards himself, which 
he of course partook of, to the old lady's sad dis- 
comfort. 

THE ANIMATED FRYING-PAN. 


In Ireland a warming-pan is called a friar. Not 
many years ago, an unsophisticated girl took service 
ina hotel. Poor thing—she had never heard of a 
warming-pan in her life, though she had regularly 
confessed to a friar once a year. 

It happened on a cold and drizzly night that a priest 
took lodging atthe inn. He had travelled far, and 
being weary, retired at anearly hour. Soon after the 
mistress of the house called the servant girl. 

“ Betty, put the friar into No. 6.” 

Up went Betty to the poor priest. 

“ Your reverence must go up to No. 6, my mistress 
sa 8.” 

“How—what?” asked he, alarmed at being dis- 
turbed. . 

‘Your reverence must go to No. 6.” 

There was no help for it, and the priest arose and 
donned a dressing-gown, and went into No. 6. 

In about fifteen minutes the mistress called to Betty. 

“ Put the friar into No. 4.” 

Betty said something about disturbing his rever- 
ence, which her mistress did not understand. So she 
told the girl in a sharp voice to do as she was directed, 
and she would always doright. Up went Betty, and 
the unhappy priest, despite his angry protestations, 
was obliged to turn out of No. 6 and gointo No. 4. 
But a little time elapsed ere the girl was told to -put 
the friar into No. 8, and the poor priest, thinking 
everybody was mad in the house, and sturdily resolv- 
ing to quit it the next morning, crept’ into the damp 
sheets of No. 8. But he was to enjoy no peace there. 
Betty was again ordered to put the friar into No. 3, 
and with tears in her eyes she obeyed. 

In about an hour the lady concluded to go to bed 
herself, and the friar was ordered into her room. 
Wondering what it all meant, Betty roused the priest. 
and told him he must gointo No. 11. The monk 
ey himself, counted his beads, and went into 

o. 11. 

It so bony ay that the husband of the landlady 
going up to before his wife, found a man between 

is own sheets sound asleep. To rouse the sleeper, 
and kick him into the street was the work of a mo- 
ment; nor was the mistake explained till next day, 
when the priest informed the innkeeper what outrages 
had been committed upon him, and learned to his 
amazement that he had wa serving the whole night 
as @ warming-pan. 

Tne Story or A Hat.—There was a startling de- 
velopment at a certain fashionable @minary not long 
since. One of the young ladies lad just returned 
from a visit to the outside world, and soon after a 
vigilant teacher looked into her room and discovered 
a gentleman’s hat there. Another teacher also satis- 
fied herself of the existence of the alarming object, 
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and the pupil was forthwith summoned to the hall of 
judgment. It was a most delicate subject of inquiry, 
and the point of attack was only reached by gradual 
and zigzag approaches. The pupil, who manifested 
her depravity by lhalf-concealed “merriment, and 
showed no disposition penitently to unbosom herself, 
was at last brought up with a plump question as to 
the hat in the room. There was a moment of pain- 
fully-anxious suspense, followed by a sudden collapse, 
when: the offender confessed that she had brought in 
one of her father’s old hats, to.eut up for rolls for her 
hair.. She was pronounced excused, and there was 
great fun in the halls as the story circulated. 


Caprats C. AnD THe Newssoy.—The imperti- 
nence and ready wit of newsboys are a matter of 
notoriety, and scarcely any common man who enters 
into acontest with them but comes out second best. 
As Captain C., of the Dragoons, was waiting for a 
train the other morning, the newsboys discovered that 
he “ had not any morning paper,” and so they sur- 
rounded him. He drove them all off but one, who 
was determined to sell him something. Asa last re- 
sort the captain cries out, in apparent despair, “I 
can’t read a word.” “Can’t read!” ejaculated the 
newsboy, cocking one eye up at him and’ the other 
down at the bundle—“ Cant read, eh? Well, now, 
’ere’s a pictor’l—just look at the picters. You needn't 
read a word—them picters speak te the commonest 
understanding, as the preachers say.” The captain, 
albeit a soldier of undoubted courage, surrendered. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


“Tt would not be a difficult matter for Louis Napo- 
leon to write his Uncle’s life,” observed some one. 

“Why not?” weasked. 

“ Because,” returned our friend, who was cuttiag 
the leaves of Julius Cesar, “ he would do it as Casarly 
as possible.” 

When we had recovered, our friend (?) was 
gone.— Punch. 


Tae Srrixe Errpemic.—By accounts from Hull it 
appears that the painters of that town are now out 
on strike. Striking seems to be catching. The paint- 
ers all over the kingdom will soon, doubtless, be hav- 
ing a brush with their masters.—Punch. 


ADVICE TO THE Reckiuss.—The best thing upon 
which to stake one’s life is a beef steak.— Fun. 


What is the difference, at the present time, between 
the burgesses of Southwark and Bridgenorth ?—Those 
have @ market in the borough, these have a borough 
in the market.— Fun. 


Every Inou A Prince.—Here is a bit of fashion- 
able intelligence: —“ Prince Felix of Hohenlohe is 
‘wanted’ in Berlin for debt, and his castles have been 
sequestered by his creditors. He was one of the most 
brilliant players at Homburg.” He had better change 
his title, and in consideration of his debts and dis- 
graceful behaviour, call himself Prince “Owe and 
Low.” —Fun. 

A Dasntne Romto.—It fs very seldom that we 
find a spirit of chivalry closely allied to a disposition 
for bonnetting. In these modern days this peculiar 
combination has entirely gone out. We are’ gallant, 
or we are vicious—vicious, that is, in the baser sense 
of the term, such as we are about to illustrate. An 
individual, whose calling is styled inelegantly hawk- 
ing, was brought up at a police-court t’otherday. “A 
police-officer said he saw the prisoner in Falcon 
Square on the pavement, standing. before two ladies, 
and he refused to let them pass unless they kissed 
him. The ladies had declined to come forward to 
prosecate him. He took the prisoner into custody, #s 
te was very drunk, upon which the prisoner smashed 
his hat.” Can such things be? Such things are! 
Now this fellow hath in him good spirit. He merely 
asked the ladies to kiss him, and when the Bobby in- 





toms for the year ending the 31st ult. amount to 
22,572,0007. against 23,232,0007. for the year before. 
The Excise has risen from 18,207,000/. to 19,558,0007. 
Stamps are buoyant; Taxes also show an increase. 
The Property Tax has produced 7,958,000/. Another 
and still more gratifying proof of the progress of the 
country is afforded by the returns of the Post-office, 
which have risen in a single year from 3,810,000/. to 
4,100,0002, The total result of the year is that thero is 
a decrease of 660,0007..0n the Customs, caused by the 
diminution in the Sugar Duties; an increase of 
1,851,000/. on the Excise, a decrease of 1,126,000. from 
the lowering of the Property Tax, an increase of 
290,0007. on the Post-office, through the rapid growth 
of the national prosperity and enlightenment. 


Imports From AustRALIA.—The imports of Aus- 
tralian produces into Great Britain have made a very 
decided progress during the last ten years. Thus in 
1855 they were valued at 4,500,200/.; in 1856 at 
5,736,0432.; in 1857 at 5,925,3051.; in 1858 at 
5,291,2872.; in 1859 at 5,834,6412; in 1860 at 
6,469,2437.; in 1861 at 6,901,487/.; in 1862 at 
7,109,8097.; in 1863 at 7,160,666/.; and in 1864 
at 10,939,3297. The exports from the Australias will 
be observed to-have made a great stride last year, 
every settlement participating in the advance. Thus 
the value of the imports from Western Australia last 
year was 71,408/.; against 60,6817. in 1863; from 
South Australia, 1,203,1811., against 1,097,705. in 
1863; from Victoria, 4,043,813/., against 2,681,2397. ; 
from New South Wales, 2,809,915/.; against 1,966,9482. 
in 1863; from Queensland, 344,862/., against 253,2011. 
in 1863; from Tasmania, 464,203/. against 360,405/. 
in 1863; and from New Zealand, 1,102,407/., against 
740,397/. in 1868. Thirty years since—in 1835—the 
exports from the Australias were valued at less than 
1,000,0002. per annum; now they exceed 10,000,0002. 
annually, and yet the work of Australian colonization 
has little more than commenced at present. 





THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 
On, April echoes! faint and far, 
Afloat like clouds from star to star ; 
Lost with the springs wecall again 
From out the storied past in vain ; 
Slipping across the arc of years, 
A sign of faith or sign of fears ; 
And giving only for our quest 
A doubtful meed of toil or rest. 
I walk again the garden where 
The apple-blossoms filled the air 
With odours rare as Araby 
When wafted over land and sea. 
And not for me the lesson then 
Of any bard’s, “ It might have been.” 
Tho robin in the apple-tree 
Sang for his mate and sang for me ; 
The cricket on the kitchen hearth 
The lesson taught of homely mirth, 
And clover bud and buttercup 
Their meed of fragrance yielded up. 
And all things gave delight and joy 
In Aprils when [ was @ boy. 
Oh, April echoes, faint and far, 
Each year more faint.and far you are— 
Until amid these pearls you shine 
With light alone from Memory’s shrine. 

; W.£E 





GEMS. 








terfered he smashed his hat. This was undignified. 
Had he thrown the limb of the law over some area 
railings, the whole proceeding would have had an 
air of symmetry about it. But under the cxisting 
circnmstances, we must denounce this one-act tragedy 
as a failere, and leave the would-be Romeo to 
the pleasant contemplation of the philosophy of 
hard labour, which is perhaps to him a novel employ- 
ment.— Fun. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Quarterly Return of the Revenue made up to 
the 81st ult., sets the gross produce of the Revenue 
for the year ending March 31, 1865, at no lessthan 
70,318,4362., against 70,208,963. for the year preced- 
ing, an amount which has been raised in spite of the 
large remission ef taxation made Inst year. The 
different heads of taxation show tho means which 
have achieved this result. In spite of a reduction 
amounting to more than 1,300,00U/. last year, the Cus- 





Tuer that do nothing are in the readiest way to do 
that which is worse than nothing. 


who oppresses honesty, never had any hin- 
self. 


Ir is not enough that you are praised by the good; 
you have failed somewhere in your duty if you are 
not cursed by the bad. 


Taerre is a difference between happiness and 
wisdom. He that thinks himself the happiest man 
really is so; but he that thinks himself the wisest 
man is most generally found to be the biggest fool. 

“Wuata passion you are in!” said the Rain to 
the Brook, “splasiing and fussing and making such 
a noise.” “IT was quiet enough till you came,” said 
the Brook; ‘but that’s the way with people that 
pick quarrels; they always throw the blame on those 
they trouble.” 

Arts to Werrers.—Be sirple, be unaffected, be 
honest in your speaking anf writing. Never use a 
long word where a.short one “Hl do. Call a spade a 








manual industry. Elegance of language may not be 
in the power of us all, but simplicity and straight- 
forwardness are. Write much as you would speak ; 
speak as you think. 


THERE can be no friendship where there is no 
freedom. Friendship loves a.freo air, and will not 
be penned in straight and narrow enclosures. It will 
speak freely, and act so too; and take no ill where no 
ill is meant; nay, where it is, it will easily forgive, 
and forget too, upon small acknowledgments. 


A sricur and beautiful bird is Hope. It will 
come to us mid the darkness, and sing the sweetest 
song when our spirits are saddest; and when the 
lone soul is weary, and longs to pass away, it war- 
bles its sunniest notes, and tightens again the slen- 
der fibres of ow: hearts, that grief has been tearing 
away 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Waterine plants with the rinsings of the milk pails 
makes them grow finely. 

How TO Make GREEN CONFECTIONERY.— A 
harmless green colour for dyeing confectionery can be 
made by digesting five grains of genuine saffron 
in two drachms of distilled water for twenty-four 
hours; meanwhile, dissolve four grains of sulphate 
of indigo in half an once of distilled water, and mix 
the two solutions ; the liquid will assume a beautiful 
green colour. Three drachms of this are sufficient 
for dyeing intensely two pounds and a half of sugar. 
The green liquid, boiled with sugar and concentrated 
to the consistency of syrup, may be preserved for a 
long time. 


Use or THE Common Nettie tn YELLOW Fever. 
—Mr. P. W. Nicoll, of Jersey, having seen the ac- 
counts in the papers of the fearful ravages of the yel- 
low fever at Bermuda, writes as follows:—“ I have a 
French work stating that the common nettle dried and 
reduced to powder, and used as a condiment for pre- 
paring food, is a preserver agaiust this fearful 
malady. It is made into a liquor and syrup in France, 
and is preferable to absinthe. I have succeeded im 
bringing this useful but despised plant into general 
use here with great benefit, as acknowledged by 
several medical men. ‘To preserve it, it should be put 
in bottles or any package which preserves it from 
damp and mildew. By its use a man can be his own 
doctor, and, if living in the country, without any ex- 
pense. The late M. Soyer, the prince of cooks, re- 
sant it justly asa good and wholesome vege- 
table, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PALAce in Mexico, built by Cortes, is said to con 
tain 1,100 rooms. 

At the mines of Traversella, in Savoy, magnets re- 
volving on a wheel are used to pick up the iron from 
the powdered ore, leaving the copper-pyrites behind. 
BACHELORS are not entirely lost to the refinement 
of sentiment, for the following toast was given by 
one of them at a public diuner:—“The ladies, 
sweet-briars in the garden of life.” 

Ar the sale of the Pourtales Collection recently, the 
“ Apollo,” a head in the best style of Greek art, was 
purchased for the National Gallery at the price of 
47,000f. The last previous bid of 46,000f. was by 
Baron James de Rothschild. 


A New Zeatanp paper states that an egg of the 
gigantic extinct New Zealand bird moa has been dug 
up at Kaikoras,in the middle island, having been 
found buried with the skeleton of a Maori. The egg 
is ten inches long, five inches in diameter, and of a 
dirty white colour. 


Tue local pensioners have received their new cloth- 
ing, with orders also to retain their old clothing. The 
new issimilar in pattern to the old, with the exception 
of the uniform hat, which, instead of being a large, 
heavy, broad, top-shaped article, will be the same as 
that in use in the Light Infantry regiments. The 
“Jocals ” will shortly be called out for drill. 

Great Tetecrapnic Frat.—On March 5th mes- 
sages were sent direct from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, @ distance of nearly four thousand miles; the 
largest length of wire ever worked over in one circuit. 
The wires worked well, though it rained at several 
points on the line. This is considered a remarkable 
feat in telegraphing. 

CoaL UNDER THE Sea.—Coal has been gathered 
on the beach at Phippsburg, Maine, for many years, 
and Professor Brackett, of Bowdoin Oollege, thinks 
that a coal. mine extends along the coast from Rhode 
dsland to Nova Scotia, but that the bed of the coal is 
too far out at sea to be worked, The waves cast blocks 








spade, not a well-known oblong instrument .of 





of it upon the beach from time or time, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bessy.—The 5th of March, 1845, fell on a Wednesday. 

E. B. S.—You will find in any work on natural history all 
the particulars desired respecting the robin. 

Lrcta.—We never give trade adéresses ; but you can pro- 
cure the little work in question by order through any book- 
seller. 

A. M. H.~ We cannot avail ourselves of the lines entitled 
«I Remember,” which are declined with thanks. (The hand- 
writing possesses average merit) 

J. E. T.—The symptoms which you deseribo indicate very 
great constitutional derangement You should consult a 
micdical man. 

D. M.—Phrenology is not a science: it may be termed ao 
psendo-scienc, euch as was formerly astrology or necro- 

miancy. 

Oyxeca would like, with a matrimonial view, to find some 
amiable young lady who has a small income, and, prefera- 
bly, fair bair and blue eyes. Isa literary man, twenty-five 
sears of age. 

Pr. O. S.—Mercurial gilding consists in the application of 
amalgam of gold to the metallic surface—brass, bronzo or 
copper—te be gilded, and the subsequent volatilization of the 
icreury by heat 

No. 29 is again a candidate for the epistolary favours of 
any lady who may be inclined towards matrimony, and is 
willing to accept No. 29 on his own estimate,—that is, of 
naking a great sacritice of himself. 

Jaxr.—Macearoni only differs from vermicelli in the 
size of the pipes, which are about as large as a goose- 
quill When properly dressed, itis very wholesome and 
nutritious. 

Syaia.—An excellent pomade forsummer freckles is made 
thus: Citrine ointment, 1 drachm; simple ointment, 
7 Grachms; otto of roses, 30 drops. (See further, reply to 
“ Maud.”) 

B. P.—Yes, it is quite possible to dye the bones of living 
enimals. The bones of young Gee may be dyed by mix- 
iog madder with their food, which will render them of a 
rose colour in twenty-four hours, and a deep scarlet in three 
or four days. 

A. B.—Ginger wineis prepared by infusing o sufficient 
quantity of bruised ginger fora few days in any simple wine 
(as that from sugar, honey, raisins, &c.) after the active fer- 
mentation is complete; and in the proportion of 1} oz. 
of ginger to the gallou. 

Coxtessa.—Crape is cleaned by rinsing itin ox-gall and 
water, to remove the dirt; afterwards in pure water, to re- 
move the gall; and lastly, in alittle gum water, to stiffen 
and crisp it. It is then clapped between the hands until dry. 
(The handwriting is ve~y good indeed.) 

Exity R., who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
with light hair, blue eyes, is considered very nice-looking, 
highly accomplished and very domesticated, would like to 
correspond matrimonially witha gentleman who must be 
tall and not over twenty-four years of age. 

Cc. 0. P.—Judgment is the most important of all the 
intellectual faculties. To judge is to establish a relation 
between two ideas, or between two groups of ideas. A con- 
tinuation of judgments linked together may be called an in- 
ference or process of reasoning. 

Joun L. would be most happy tocorrespond with an accom- 
plished young lady about eighteen years of age, with a view 
to matrimony. Is in a good position, has an income of £150 
a@ year, is 5 ft. 9 in. in height, has dark moustache, and is 
considered good-looking. 

Preto, who is twenty years of age, 6 ft. in height, fair, 
has bine eyes, is considered good-looking, and is in a good 
position, wishes to commence a matrimonial correspondence 
with a lady between sixteen and eighteen years of age, who 
is domesticated, fair, and inclined to embonpoint. 

May Fiower, who is twenty-one years of age, with dark 
eyes and black hair, is rather above the medium height, 
possesses a good temper, very cheerful disposition, and is 
thorqughly,domesticated, is desirous of corresponding with 
@ gentleman about the same age, witha view to matri- 
mony. 

Harriet and Awnnte, the former eighteen years of age, 
and the latter sixteen, wish to become acquainted with 
two gentlemen of about the same age, with a view to 
@ matrimonial engagement. Harriet hasdark hairand dark 
eyes; both are pleasing in appearance, and would prefer 
goutlemen having dark complexions. 

Mary Ass S., who is twenty-one years of age, has dark 
hair and eyes, is rather tall, an excellent figure, and consi- 
dered very beautiful, desires to correspond matrimonially 
with a gentleman about thirty years of age, who is rather 
tall, has auburnvhair and pale complexion, and is highly re- 
gpectablc. 

Marr Asn H., who is twenty years of age, bas dark hair, 
beautiful Biue eyes, good complexion, is good-tempered, and 
has an income of £100 a year, weuld like’to make the ac- 
quaintance, with a view to matrimoay, of a gentleman 

whe must be tall and dark, and abows twenty-five years of 








~ 
» = G.—The origin of “ pia-money” is this: Before the 
invention of pins @n 1549) little skewers of bone, wood, or 
ivory were used by ladies to fasten their dresses; ard when 


obtained by the weaithy. Husbands, therefore, had to make 
their wires an extra allowance to purchase a few pins. The 
term pin-money has ever since been given to the sum of 
money allowed by a husband to his wife as her private ex- 
penditure. 

Ssowprop would he glad to correspond matrimonially with 
a dark gentleman, whose age is not more than twenty-two. 
Is well educated, and will have a fortune of £1,000a year 
when of age, but is now only eighteen. Has dark blue eyes, 
brown hair, and a good complexion; is of an dis- 
position, and knows how to make a home happy. 

U. P. H., who is about twenty-six years of age, dark com- 
plexion, rather tall and well-made and bly con- 
nected, wishes to contracts matrimonial alliance with a 
young lady of affable manners and amiable disposition, and 
not more than twenty-one years of age, who must be of 
light complexion and good-looking. 

Mavup.—The following lotion for the removal of freckles 
is recommended :—Bichloride of mercury, § grains ; hydro- 
chioric acid, 30 drops; lamp sugar, 1 oz.; rectified spirit of 
wine, 2 0z.; rosewater, 7 oz; mix well together. Apply 
with the fingers night and morning, or oftener. “Cold” 
freckles, we may state, generally occur from disordered 
health, to which your attention should be directed. 


A. L.—The colours of natural objects are supposed to re- 
sult from the power possessed by their surfaces of absorb- 
ing some of the coloured rays of light, while they reflect or 
transmit, as the case may be, the remainder of the rays. 
Thus, an object appears red because it absorbs the yellow 
and blue rays composing the white light by which it is illu- 
niinated. Black aud white are not colours, strictly speaking. 


A MAY LIBIC. 


Oh! softly blow, sweet winds of May, 
The faced April flowers away, 
So wan and white! 
And where they lie, like spots of snow, 
Let pink May blossoms flush and glow 
With gay delight 


Oh! softly blow, sweet winds of May, 
‘Che lingering clouds in sombre gray, 
Across the hills! 
White clouds and azure skies are thine, 
Ob, May! and suns that golden shine 
O’er joyous rills. 


Oh! softly blow, sweet winds of May, 
Till earth casts off all dull array, 

And greets the Spring 
With singing birds and bursting bloom, 
Aud breezes faint with rich perfume 

Long lingering! 
Alas! that all your magic sweets 
Call not from out their dim retreats 

Our fairest flowers! 
Whose stainless souls to heaven flew, 
As from a flower exhales the dew,— 
And then it was that first we knew 

They were not ours. 

EM 


Froret.—The following will make a very superior kind 
of cold cream or cosmetic cerate :—White wax, 1 oz.; oil of 
almonds, 4 oz.; rose-water, 2 oz.; borax, $ drachm; oil of 
roses, 5 drops. Melt, and dissolve the wax in the oil of al- 
monda, by gentle heat, dissolve the borax in the rose-water, 
which is then to be warmed a little and added to the heated 
oii; lastly, add the oil of roses, stirring. 

H. F. H., who is twenty years of age, of dark complexion, 
5ft. Sin. in height, and well connected, wishes to correspond 
matrimonially and exchange cartes with a young lady of 
amiable disposition and domesticated habits, who must not 
be more than twenty years of age, be of average height, 
= respectably connected. Beauty not an object to “H. 


Cc. R., Brighton.—Simple charcoal tooth-powder is pre- 
pared from charcoal (preferably that from the willow or the 
areca nut,) either alone or combined with twice its weight of 
prepared chalk; scent or medicinals injure it. Another 
charcoal dentifrice may be made thus, viz.: Lump sugar and 
charcoal, of each, 1 oz.; Peruvian bark, 4 oz.; cream of 
tartar, 1 oz.; and cinnamon, $ drachm. 

Kare and Erne, who are both eighteen years of age, de- 
sire to correspond matrimonially with two gentlemen who 
must not be younger than themselves and are highly re- 
spectable. Kate is of the medium height, has dark curling 
hair, a nice colour, and grey eyes. Ethel is also of the 
mediam height, has a@ slight figure, light brown, curling 
hair, a nice colour, and blue eyes. Both are tolerably accom- 
plished, but have no fortunes. 

Amateur PoorocraPHer.—Gold may be said to be the only 
toning agent capable of being employed in photo-printing, 
because all other metals used for that purpose are, for 
chemical reasons, always employed in conjunction with 
gold. Some photographers have used dento-chloride of 
copper and also brass , Ived in powerful acid; but in all 
cases these metals have been merely accessories, as gold has 
been greatly in excess. 

P. H. W.—Baffalo horns—or bone for ornamental purposes, 
may be whitened or bleached by rubbing with finely- 
powdered pumice stone and water, and exposing to the sun 
whilst still moist, under a glass shade, to prevent desiccation, 
or fissures. Bone may also be bleached by immersion for 
a short time in water holding @ sulphurous acid, chloride of 
lime, or chlorine, in solution,.or by exposure, whilst in the 
moist state, to the fumes of burning sulphur. 

S. A.—* Respecting individuals who, being frst profoundly 
asleep, arise all at once, mselves, see, hear, speak, 
employ their hands with ease, write, compose, then go to 
bed, yet preserve when awake no recollection of what hap- 
pened to them,— what, sir, is the difference between a sleep- 
walker of this kind, andaman awake?” A very evident 
difference :—the one is not conscious of his existence, and 
the other is. 

Martay, Frorence, and Arice Dare (who frankly state 
that they are not aceomplished and have no money, but are 
highly respectable), wish to open @ matrimonial co nd, 
ence with’three gentlemen who are well connected, pos | ina 
mederately good position. Marian, agea twenty, is tall, slight, 
an@ ‘adytike, has dark eomplexion, brown eyeg, and brown 





ping wore “yeutes they were expecaiie articles quiy tc be 





aged eighteen, is tall, has a very good figure, is very good- 
looking, has dark but clear complexion, very dark hair, and 
large black eyes. “Alice Dale,” also aged eighteen, is petite, 
intellectual, and piquante, with dusky complexion, dark 
brown hair and hazel eyes. 

An Apprentice wHo Reaps.—We suppose r inquiry 
refers to gilder's varnish; which is applied to articles, 
and is made thus: Take pale gum-lac in gamboge, 
drazon’s-blood, and annotta, of each 12} 0z.; saffron, ; 
oz. ; dissolve each resin separately in 5 pints of alcohol of 
deg., and make two separate tinctures of the "s-blood 
and.ann with a like quantity of spirit; then mix the 
solutions in the rp rtions to produce the required 
shade. (See also reply to “ P.O. S.”) * 

Gerrevpe.—The best guide to the construction of a flower 
in wax, is to obtain a flower—say rose, tulip, or came’ 
possible, two), and pick it completely to 

petals in order as they are taken from the flower. 
Paper patterns from them, numbering them as from the 
centre of the flower, that you may know their relative posi- 
tions. The perfect flower will guide you in putting the 
petals together, after they have been cut in wax from the 
paper patterns. 

Grorcr Merprus.—Ozone is a chemical ody having a 
peculiar and somewhat metallic odour, and remarkable 


chemical activity. When first discovered it was supposed 
to be a new elementary principle analogous to chlorine: bat 


it is now shown to be oxygen in @ second or allotropic state 
(or ozonised), in which itexhibits increased a, and new 
ss This alteration in properties probably arises 

rom an altered electrical condition. In brief, ozone, how- 
modification of oxygen, and 


ever produced, is a 
ects on the animal and vegetable 


exercises similar 
world. 

T. D. T.—Nothing is more certain than that the weight 
and volume of the human body is continually changing; but 
there is considerable uncertainty as to the entire renewal of 
the body periodically. It is indeed said thateby means of 
the nutritive action, the entire body is changed so com- 
pictely that at a certain period it does not possess a single 
particle of its former substance. Limits have even been 
assigned to this total renewal; some have fixed the period 
at three years, whilst others think it not complete till seven ; 
but thereis nothing to give amy great degree of probability 
to these conjectures. 

Cosmmrounicatioxs Recrrvep:— 

A Wows will be most happy to form the acquaintance 
of “Grace” with a view to matrimony. 

Freperick THE Great will be most happy to hear further 
from “M. E. G:” 

Mency thinks she would make “ Bachelor” a loving wife. 
Is forty-four years of age, fair, tall, and good-tempered. 
Lavra wonld like to hear furfher from and exchange 
vis,” with a view to matrimony. 
J. V. D. will be pleased to hear further from “ 
exchange cartes de visite with a matrimonia! view. 
A. S. W. will, as a matrimonal preliminary, be happy to 
exchange carte de visite with “ Horace Netley.” 

Louis is anxious to open a matrimonial correspondence 
with “ Hettie G.” or “ Lily.” Has dark hair aud complexion, 
is tall, considered good-looking, and 20 years of ago. 

Lito will be happy to correspond matrimonially with 
“Mary Anna” Is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 5in. in height, 
of dark complexion, and very respectable. 

E. B. willbe happy to correspond with “J. B.” with a view 
to matrimony. Is in her twenty-second year, tall, fair, lady- 
like, and generally considered good-tempered; haa had a 
fair education, and is very domesticated. 

Cervos would be happy to open a matrimonial corres- 
pond and exchange cartes with “ Hettie G.” or “Clara.” 
Is twenty years of age, a gentleman by birth and education, 
5 ft. 7 in. in height, considered good-looking is greatly at- 
tached to home ties, and very musical and good-tempered. 
Kare V. would be happy to correspond matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with Cassius. Is rather fair, with dark hair 
and eyes, has had a liberal education, is accomplished and 
domesticated, good-tempered, of a loving dispositien; and 
will have a small dowry. 

Linus, a widow twenty-nine years of age, would like to 
correspond matrimonially with “Carlos.” Is 1, of fair 
complexion, has dark brown hair, blue eyes, good figure ; is 
possessed of good temper and health, has always 
been considered good-looking, and is very domesticated. 

Nenrza will be happy to hear further from, and exchange 
cartes with, “ Philip vers.” Possesses an income of £300 
a year, is 5 ft 8 in. in height, has dark brown wavy hair, 
and is considered good-looking; was educated in France 
and Belgium for seven years. 

JosEPHINE is Ww to correspond matrimonially and e«- 
change cartes with “Henry T.” Is seventeen years of age, 
5 ft. 2 in. in height, has a slight but exceedingly good figure, 
fair complexion, with light hair, dark hazel eyes, is very 
amiable in disposition, accomplished, and domesticated. 

Xueva thinks “* Howard” answers her beau ideal of a-hus- 
band, and requests kis carte de visite as & matrimonial pre- 
liminary. Is nineteen years of age, and a Spaniard by birth, 
has dark complexion, with black curly hair, dark violet 
eyes, small Grecian nose, is tall, very good ‘igure, considered 
very beautiful, and has an income of £570 a year. 

R.N. will be most happy to make the acquaintance of 
“ Rosy May” with a view to marriage. Ia tall, fine-looking, 
nearly twenty-one years of age, and will then possess an 
income of £700 a year; issecond son of a country gentleman, 
is in the Navy, holding the rank of seoond lieutenant, is fond 
of home, and merry in disposition; and has dark curly bair, 
dark eyes, and darx whiskers. 


"and 
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